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[P Rick Gd. 


ans EDUCATION. 


PROSPECTUS OF A SCHIOOL FOR BOYS, PRIMROSE- 
HILL HOUSE, COVENTRY, 


To be conducted by Rev. J. S. GILBERT, and Mr. T. WY LES, 
With the assistance of competent Masters. 


ESSRS. GILBERT and WYLES recognise 


the responsibility of their vocation ; and propose, there- 
fore, to give the Youths who may be entrusted to them an 
education which shall correspond with the enlightened demanda 
of the age—a practical and a Christian education. It will be 
their strenuous endeavour, not only to exercise and furnish the 
memories of their pupils, by the communication of various and 
useful knowledge, but to develop and discipline their entire 
faculties—the moral as well as the intellectual; so that, while 
they may be thoroughly equipped for their several pursuits in 
life, they shall also be prepared, as far as human instrumentality 
can avail, to fulfil their obligations to themeelves and to society 
in that way which best comports with their highest intere-ts 
and relations. It might be sufficient to add here, that Messrs. 
GILBERT and WYLES would strive to bear in mind that 
youth—and the portion of it passed at school, especi ily—is, in 
some respects, the most important period of life; that the mind 
is then, in a eurprizing degree, susce;tible to the impression ol 
outward things, and of example ; and that the character of the 
future man is then formed and fixed beyond any power of after- 
occurring circumstances essentially to obliterate or change. 
Attention will alzo be given to the Physical training and com- 
fort of the pupils. The premises they have chosen are in this 
respect highly eligible, being situated in a salubrious and plea- 
sant locality, some little distance from the town, and admitting 
of every convenience ; and their arrangements as to food, re- 


creation, &c., will be regulated by a strict regard to the princi- | 


ples and requirements of an improved Physiology. 
Habit of personal neatness, of decorum, and manly courtesy 
will be carefully inculcated. | 
Corporal punishment will in no case be employed: and while 
diligent attention to study and submission to just authority will 
be firmly insisted on as a duty in itself, and as a primary con- 


| Rev. II. R. REYNOLDS, B.A 


HALSTED. 
THE EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 


conducted the Rev. JOHN REYNOLDS, and the 
at Llalsted, Essex, will have two 
vacancies at the recommenucement of the Sessional Duties on 
September Ist. 

The Curriculum is varied with the age and capacities of the 
Pupils. 

For terms and further particulara apply to the above, or to 
Rev. Drs. Jenkyn, Coward College; Raffles, Liverpool; Hamil- 
ton, and E. Baines, jun., Esq., Leeds. 


by 


SOUTIFIELDS-PLACE, LEICESTER. 
FIE MISSES MIALL’S ESTABLISHMENT 
for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, 
the 27th of July. 
Prospectuses and references to various Ministers, and the 
Parents of the Pupils, may be obtained on application, 


— — — — — — — — — — - — — — — — — 


THE NORTUAMPTON TITHE CASE, 

N the year 1841, the Rev. William Butlin, vicar 

of St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, was inducted to his living; 
and in the following year he demanded a Tythe of Gd. in the 
pound from all owners and occupiers of property ; but as this 
was a proceeding altogether unprecedented in the history of the 
parish, it wili not be thought surprising that a considerable 
number of the parishioners should demur; in consequence of 
which the Vicar found it necessary to institute legal proceed- 
iugs, in which Mr. Harris has for six years been placed in the 
unenviable position of a Defendant. 

At the commencement of the suit Mr. Harris was a builder, in 
possession of a flourishing business, and a property every way 
adequate to the maintenance of himself and family in an 
honourable independence ; but owing to the position in which 
he has been placed as a defendant in a Chancery suit, both 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS. 
be disposed of, a A VERY DESIRARLE 


10 

BUSINESS, as above, in a healthy locality, within forty 
miles of London. ‘The connexion is highly respectable, and 
principally Dissenters. 

Full particulars will be forwarded, stating the amount 
required, and every other necessary information respecting 
the returns, Ke.., to applicants addressing (prepaid) to 
W. H. M., 22, Budge-row, Watling-street, London. 


\ 


— — — 


ESTMINSTER and 
TERLY 
XCVIL 


FOREIGN 
KEVIEW, 
and LXXXII., for July. 


CUNTENTS. 


QUAR- 


No. 


— 


» PRINCIPLES 


OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, By J. 

S. MILL. 

2. EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

J. AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

J. LIFE OF LORD HARDWICKE, 

5. HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE By M. A. Tuters. 

6. THE LONDON CORPORATION AND SANITARY 
IMPROVEMENT. 

7. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 

. THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

. NATIONAL ADUDKESS TO THE QUEEN. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

I. Rambles in Schleswig Holstein. 

[related to the Italian People). 3. General German People’s 

Library—Ist part, Kathi, the Grandmother—The Gossip. 

4. Twelve Paragraphs ou Pauperism, and the means of check- 
ing it. 


2 The History of Italy 


London: G. Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


— — — — — 


Out this day. 


In Church Text, illuminated, 


dition of intellectual progress, all harshness and needless severity 


business and property have been sacrificed. 
will be scrupulously avoided. 


It has heen thought by many of his fellow-parishioners and 


HRIST THE END OF THE LAW. Being 


CALVIN’S PREFACE to the BIBLE. 


Now 


Mesers. Gilbert and Wy) les beg to state yet further, that they 
would wish to feel that they, for the time, occupy the place 
of parents to their pupils; and would make it their ceaseless 
endeavour, as far as the diecipline and true intention of a school 


may permit, to surround them with the associations and comforts | 


of home. 

Fuller prospectuses, with particulars as to Studics, Terms, 
&c., may be obtained on application, personally or otherwise, to 
the parties themselves. 

References permitted to the following gentlemen :— J 
Dorrington, Esq., MA., F. L. S., G. S., Collegrate School, Linton, 
Cambridgeshire; J. Wallis, Exq., K. A., University College, 
London, now of Caius College, Cambridge; Revs. J. Sherman, 
G. Smith, J. Davies, and S. Martin, London; 8. Bowly, Esq ; and 
Revs. J. Hyatt, and F. G. White, Gloucester; Rev. B. Parsons, 
Ebley ; Rev. J Styles, D., Foleshill; Rev. J. 
Birmingham; and Rev. J. Sibree, Coventry. 

School to commence on the 17th of July next. 


June 20, 1848. 


— — 


A. James, 


ALMER-HOUSE ACADEMY,  Holloway- 

road, Islington. Conducted by the Rev. A. STEWAKT 

and SONS. ‘The premises are extensive, and in a healthy 

situation. The terms moderate. Prospectuses sent on applica- 

tion, 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

„We believe that Christian parents could not better consult 
the health, domestic comfort, intellectual improvement, and re- 
ligious welfare of their children, than by placing them under 
the care of Mr. Stewart and his Sons, who hase acquired a high 
reputation in the departments of sound and liberal education. 
Dr. Harris, Rev. Thomas Lewis, Kev. H. Allon, Rev. John Kay, 
Rev. Wm. Bevan, and Joshua Wilson, Esq., cordially unite 
with us in this voluntary testimony,”’—Evangelizal Magazine 
for last month, p. 311. 

. . “To all this nothing need be added but to con- 
gratulate parents on this highly-important addition to our best 


class of metropolitan schools.”—Christian Witness, September, 
1847, p. 435. 


OLLEGE HOUSE ACADEMY, SOUTH- 
GATE, MIDDLESEX, established 38 years, conducted 
by Mr. M. 1 HOMSON, of Glasgow University. The system 
comprises the Classics, French, and the usual branches of an 
English Education. Premises and grounds particularly exten- 
sive, situation admirably salubrious, and plans of education 
such as to ensure a Hund and intimate knowledge of uh tever 
is taught. The pupils are carefully and systematically in- 
structed in the essential doctrines and duties of the Christian 
religion. The domestic comforts are under the immediate 
attention of Mrs. Thomson. Dorinitories airy and lofty. Food 
ef the first quality and unlimited. The military drill, calis- 
thenics, &c., are under the superintendence of Professor Mon- 
taigne, of Upper Clapton, whose system has so often been 
acknowledged by gentiemen of the medical profession to be the 
best and most conducive to health and personal appearance 
they have observed, 

Mr. Thomson has the honour to refer to Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, M.P., Russell-square, to several Ministers, and to 
Parents, whose sous have attended the academy for years. 
Prospectuses forwarded by post on application. 


RAMSGATE, 
RS. J. W. WALKER respectfully informs 
her friends and the public that her Young Ladies will 
RE-ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, the 26th of JULY, and 
that she has accommodation for additional Pupils. 
Inquiries as to Terms, &c., may be addressed to 10, Chapel- 
place; or, until the 20th of July, to Mrs. J. W. Walker, Wat- 


ford, Herts., who would be happy to attend personally to appli- 
cations from London and its vicinity. 


—— — — — 


ISSENTERS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 
IPSWICH, 
Conducted by Mr. JOHN D. BUCK, B.., of the University of 
London 
This Establishment will be KE~-OPENED on THURSDAY, 
the 27th of July. 
Prospectuses containing the Course of Studies, Terms, and 
References, will be forwarded on application. 


townsmen (who have done their utmost to help him in his 
struegle with an ecclesiastical oppressor) that a man who has so 


nobly defended their rights sheuld not be allowed to sink in the ' 
vorrex of ruin in which he is now involved; and therefore, with | 


a view of rendering him that assistance which hia present cir- 
cumstances require, the friends of Civil and Religions Liberty 


are now appealed to, and it is confidently hoped that the re-uit 


of this appeal will be to show that patriotic mignanuimity, when 
combined with moral worth, will never be unappreciated by 
Lose who regard Civil and Religious Liberty as the palladium 


of the Britien Constitution, We, the undersigned, beg most 
respectfully to recommend this case to the notice of the 
ublic :— 


MAYOR AND MAGISTRATES OF NORTHAMPTON, 
JOSEPIL WYKES, Mayor. THOMAS HAGGER, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS. THOMAS SITARP, 
GEORGE BUATON, GLORKGE LARKER. 

ALDERMEN. 

WILLIAM PORTER. 

| WILLIAM HOLLIS, 
Jou COUNCIL, 

WILLIAM DENNIS, 

| WILLIAM COLLIER, 
|JOUN STANTON, 

' HENRY MARSHALL. 
JOEL EDENS. 


JOUN GROOM. 
FRANCIS PARKER. 


JAMES PF. LLOYD. 

WILLIAM ROW, 

JOSEPH ADNIT., 

PETER DERBY. 

GEORGE MABBUT 
ARDs. 


RICH- 


MINISTERS, 
J. T. BROWN, Baptist Minis- | JOSEPH PYWELL, Baptist 


ter, College-street. | Minister, Mount Zion Chapel. 
HENRY ROSE, Baptist Minis- GEORGE NICHOLSON, of 

ter, Northampton, the Congregational Church, 
EDMUND I. PRUST, Minis-| King-street. 

ter of Commercial-street | WILLLIAMARTHURJONES, 

Chapel. | Minister of the Unitarian 
HENKY IERSON, Minister; Congregation, King-street, 

of Dye Church-lane Chapel. | JOHN BENNETT, Minister 
THOMAS PHILLIPs, * of Castle-hill Meeting, 

tist Minister. 


| Northampton, 
SOCIETY or FRIENDS. 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 
JAMES WELLS. 

JOUN BARRINGER, 
EDWARD LATCHMORE, 


Jun. 


GRAY HESTER. 

R. W MARSHALL, 
JOUN BLUNSOM., 
LDWAKD LATCUMORE, 
DOILY MAKSHALL. 


JOUN LATCHMORE, EDWARD COTTON, 
JAMES MILNE, THOMAS GRUNDY, 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received for Mr. Harrie, at 


the Office of the Nonconformisl, aud also by Edward Cotton, 
Leq., Newland, Northampton. 


— — — — 


— — 


——— — 


ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, PATRONISED 
BY HER MAJESTY, AND USED IN THE ROYAL 
PALACES AND THE NEW HOUSE OF LOKRDs, 


TIXHOSE who study economy are strongly re- 

commended to use this description of Carpeting, which, 
from its durability, beauty of pattern, and brilliancy of colour- 
ing is equal to Brussels, and, costing less than half the price, is 
now being generally substituted for it. 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, who are 
the sole manufacturers under the Patent, inform the trade that 
they are constantly introducing new designs, and that those of 
the present season are now on view, — will be found of the 
choicest description, and suitable for all styles of rooms. 

The public can be supplied through the Company’s Agents in 
nearly all the Provincial Towns of the three Kingdoms, and at 
every respectable Carpet-house in London and its suburbs. 
The Company also manufacture table-covers and window cur- 
tains, embossed and printed in the most recherché designs, 
waistcoatings, plain clotns suitable for upholsterers, cloths ad- 
mirably adapted for coach and railway carriage linings, thick 
felt for plate glass and marble polishing, and likewise felt for 
various other purposes, 

Manufactories—Elmwood-mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London, The Trade only supplied at their Wholesale Ware- 
houses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside, 


first ren- 


dered into English. In splendid antique biuding, Ta. 6d. 


Published by II. G. Corts, 22, Paternoster-row. 


— — — — — — — — — 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., or free to any part of Great Britain 
b) une losing Je. worth of 1 lage rlamps, 


mule DYING PILLOW. From an unpub- 

lished MS. of the late Kev. Dr. HaAwKkeER. [Written ust 
prior to his death.) Edited by the Rev. K. Sucutre, M.A, — 
tor of the united Parishes of St. Augustine and St. Faith, 
London. 


Published by II. G. CoLutns, 22, Paternoster-row, 


— - — — —— 


] OMESTIC HOMQZOPATHY; or, Rules for 
the Domestic Treatment of the Maladies of lufants, 
Children, and Adults. kourth Edition, Price 4s. 6d. 


“An enlarged and improved edition of a little work very 
useful in families where homa@opa.aic remedies are used.“ 
Spectator. 


This work has been republished and extensively sold in Ameriea 
EPILEPSY, and some NERVOUS AFFEC- 


TIONS, its PRECURSORS; being Twenty-two Cases succese- 
fully eated. Price 3s. 


— C} 


Sold by Sugnwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


— — 


THE TEETH, 
U R. CLARKE, Surgeon-Dentist, late Assistant 

to Mr. Samuel Cartwright (now retired), continues to 
Fix Mineral, Natural, or Artificial Teeth, from a Single Tooth 
toa Complete Set, guaranteed to answer all the purposes for 
which they are intended, at litthe more than half Mr. Cart- 
wright’s charges. Itisa well-known fact, that rude and un- 
skilful attempts daily practised in the profession deter thousands 
from wearing artificial teeth, who might, by employing a skilful 
dentist, be enjoying all the comforts of mastication. Tender 
and Decayed Teeth restored by Mr. Clarke's Anodyne Cement, 
after which, any tooth may be permanently stopped with gold, 
and render extraction seldom necessary. Mr. Clarke's brother, 
Mr. L. Clarke, trom 19, Old Stein, Brighton, may be consulted 
in town as usual every Saturday, from 11 to 6 o'clock. 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREMOUSE, AND 
PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, London. 


ICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully so- 


| licits all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture, 
to inspect his stock, which will be found to consist of the newest 


designs of furniture, of the best seasoued materials, at the 
luwest possible prices. 


An estimate given for any quantity of Goods, from one room 
to an entire house, 


The Upholstery Department will be found equally low in 
price. All qualities of Goods always in stock. 


Carpets, Floor Cloths, Matting, aud Bedding of all descrip- 
tions, at very reduced prices. 


Books of Prices may be had on application, and also Books of 
Designs lent. 


Spanish mahogany easy chairs, real morocco . 
leather, stuffed all hair, and spring seats, 
with continuation mahogany moulding to 
the backs, on patent castors .........6.06: 

Mahogany sweep-back chairs, with Trafalgar 
seals, slufled with all best horse-hair, in hair 
sealing, carved and splat polished 

Solid rosewood drawing-1ooimn 
damask 


d. 
212 


013 6 
An early inspection is respectfully solicited, and your particu- 
lar attention to the address is requested in full, 
RICHARD A, C. LOADER, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, London. 


2 6020 0 14 


chairs, 


Joxx 6, The Nonconformist. 


. (1848. 
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CARRIAGE FREE. 


TEAS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


„ .NQ,2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHEAPSIDE. . 


"HE attention of families and large consumers is cularly directed to the advantages derivable 
at the above establishtment, where Teas and Coffees are su 

mediate profits. 1 

nt time is an ellen 


beg to offer — * 
Per Ib. 


Per lb 
s. d s. d. 
Good common Black Tea 2 8 | Finest Lapsang Souchong (exceeding scarce and rare. 
food sound Congou Tea (a very good common Tea). 3 0 This Tea would have fatehed 10s. par ib. a few years 5 0 
Strong Congou ‘Tea (an Pee — Tea for domestic since) eeeeeeeeeeee 6 6 6 %%% %%% „%% %%„%%„%„„„%„%„„„„ „„ „ „„ „ „6606 6 60 5 „ „ „ „60 
) -eeeeeeee eee „„ „„„„„%„%„%„ „„ „„ „ „„ eaters 3 4 GREEN TEAS. 
Fine C Tea, Pekoe flavour (we recommend this . —— — ese 3 0 
particulariy) e — TTL e ; : 4 2 — Te R 3 4 
Souc hong T ay * rior a2 dung 5% An „„ . 5 * . * 
Pekoe — (ues s the finest of its class, very eee eee eee 3s. 10d., 48. 4d., 5e., 6s. 
Ta GOOG) dc cece cccccccceccccccccccccccceccccese 44 Gempowder 6c. ccecccceccdsce Gt. 4. ., Sa, Ge., Te 


It will be seen we have not made remarks about our Greens, as they are generally used to flavour the Blacks, and are used 
according to the choice of the consumer. 


COFFEE. Per |b Per lb. 
2 * * 
Coffee ... eeeteeaeeeeeeereeeereeeee 6 „ „* 0 Java Coffee . s* 5 „„ „ * * 9 „ 1 
PT % „%% „%% %%% %%%%„ „ „% „% „% „% „ „ „46 „4 „„ „„ 0 10 inet Cuba ditto sree ee ete eeeer 5 „ 66 s+ * 1 6 
„ „ „ 6 „ „ „ „ „„ „% „%% „ „%% % „% „% „% „% „ „„ % „ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 1 0 .es een 00 1 8 
Finest Plantation dittoo eeccceces 1 2 


Our Coffeés are roasted b nt machinery, by whieh the aroma is preserved, and all acidity removed. 
Where 41 the firm, a reference in town is expected. 


MANSELL and co., Wholesale Tea Dealers, 3, Bucklersbury, Cheapside.— Delivered, carriage free, to all parts of England. 


HALF MOURNING DRESSES. 
CHINA SILK PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 
[DRESSES of this most Elegant Fabric are now submitted to the notice of the Nobility, Gentry 


and the Public, at 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 247, 249, 241, REGENT-STREET. 


The most eminent Pattern Artistes of the day have been incited, by liberal premiums, to design exclusively for W. C. JAY 
tterne which are pre-eminent in variety, novelty, and delicacy of design. These designs, rare iu their separate beauties of manu- 
— an d — and in their combination of excellence for mourning dresses most useful, are printed on China silk muslin, 
barege, and mousseline de sole; and notwith their su ty to anything hitherto executed, will be offered at the most 
moderate prices. The assertion will be confirmed, that nowhere else can be found an assortment of Mourning Dresses so varied, 
so select, so excellent, or so extensive.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street.— W. C. 
JAY, Proprietor. 

MANTLES for SPRING and SUMMER WEAR in Black Glace, Acier, and Lavender Silks, 
triamed with the same coloured Laces, and adapted for the — 1 or K These novelties are prepared with the accue- 
teme taste of the artistes who bave periodically supplied the LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE with 
designs, and it is to be observed the Stock is complete for the supply, in an equal degree, both of mourning apparel, and of the 
varieties in demand by ladies who are not necessarily in black. Superiority in mode and execution in articles trimmed with 
Crape may at all times be relied on at the Lopdon General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247, 249, 261, Regent-strest.— W. C. JAY, 


P 0 
** MILLINERY. 


THE PATRONS of the LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE are respectfully 
informed that the Show-rooms are replete with some exquisite NOVELTIES, comprising biack, grey, and white Bonnets, Caps, 
Goiffures, Ac. ; new Canzous and Collars, Jet Ornamenis, and various articles of taste, for mourning wear, and also 
_— not in Wer The general character of the Millinery exhibited this Season will, it ie confiden 

nuance of that high patro which has been hitherto awarded to the London General Mourning 
Proprietor, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


trusted, ensure a con- 
arehouse.—-W. C. JAY, 


by 
at the import prices, without the usual adgition of inter- -~ 

‘to replenish oeks, a6 prices are unusually low, and thé 
mech "We vento he their stocks, as are ly | 


Now ready, in One Volume, Royal 18mo, price 2s, 6d., 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY, 
WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD. 


Reprinted from he Nonconformist.” 


By EDWARD MIALL. 


„The repubfietion of these essays in a separate form is most seasonable, and can scareely fail to be productive of much good. 
@ % wot neee that we should describe them. They are like all the of Weir author, lucid, nervous, logical, 
and earnest ; and we know few better services that can be rendered to nonconformity than the extensive diffusion of such a 
volume. We are especially solicitous that our young men should make it their chosen companion. It will serve at once 
ag 5 ome and to deepea their attachment to those sacred principles which lie at the basis of genuine Christianity.” 


“ Here, in the ogee of a small volume, we have a series of articles from the ‘ Nonconformist’ in vindication of *lberty 
of eenecience.” Mr. Miall has won so queer Bem 1 the country, by his rous and powerful of 
perfect religious freedom, that little doubt can be of the wide and ready diffusion of this new tribute to a cause 
which he loves so devotedly and serves so well.”’—Gateshead Observer. 


This neat little volume is a reprint of the able and interesting series of Eesays which , under the above titles, 
in the ‘ Nonconformist’ last ps e perused many of the essays, as they o ally from time to time, with much 
gratification, and we have no doubt they will meet with, as they deserve, an ve in their present more convenient 


and conneeted shape.“ - Leicester Mercury. | 

These Essays display mental powers of a very high order. They are the production of Mr. Miall, and were designed to 
éal! attention to the special importance, in these times, of rendering fealty to divine truth in this particular department, and 
tu the practical modes in which it to —— itself. If this end be not accomplished the author cannot bear the 0, 
er even share ir. it, for he has faithfully and usly fulfilled his part. He has discussed the numerous 


connected with 
this subject with such clearness in his expos „ such aotness in bis illustrations, such cogency in reasonings, and 
tach power in his applications, as will carry conviction of the truth of its leading principles to many minds among all classes 


of his renlérs.”—Oniverce. 
The literary merits of Mr. Miall’s work are considerable. The style is vigorous and Hvely, abounding with illustrations. 
. ~ eye — would have gained in real value * author — have 22 exigency in * matter of point. 
a es of newspaper articles, however, t must have doue much towards raising onconformist to its high tion 
amongst the dissenting — — ane diem is: 
London: AYLott and Jowgs, 8, Patenoster-row. 


Just published, price 2d., or 12s. 6d. per 100, 


THE SUFFRAGE: 
RECONCILIATION BETWEEN THE MIDDLE & LABOURING CLASSES. 


By Epwarp MiIAILI. 


This Tract, of which already wpwards of forty editions have been issued, is re-published at the present erisis with the 
object of promoting an union of all elasses to effect a full, fair, and free representation of we people. 

The subject is discussed with remarkable vigour, earnestness, and ability; and those who not be prepared to adopt the 
conclusions me writer, will nevertheless be pleased with his fresh and we a Ae style, the — his Leno g aud the felicity 
of his illustrations.“ - Neucastle Guardian. 


London: Miact and Cocksnaw, 4, Horse Shoe Court, Ludgate-hill. 


— 
> gee 


JOHN 


BEDS! BEDS!! BEDS!!! 


| ADIES wishing to have their BEDS, 

MATTRESSES, &c., freed from all impurities, as moths, 
m er., will apply to the Factory, 14, KINGSGATE- 
STREET, HOLBORN, Lists of Charges, &c. (which are 
trifting)+1,040 Families of the First Im ce having had one 
to seventy each purified by this PATENT process, all are re- 
commending it to their friends and the public. Old ones made 
equal to new, aud in good feathers a su for pillows, &c., 
more than repays the purification, sent e dry, clean, and 


sweet, fit for use. 
CHARLES HERRING, PATBNTRE, 


OMCZOPATHIC COCOA, 

= Gracechurch-street, on a which 

the flavor ly nutritive 41 the Cocoa 

ut in their fullest extent, and a ee it from those 
grosser oily particles which has rendered the use of it objection- 
able with persons of weak digestion. The purity and general 
excellence of this has already procured for it an 
extensive and increasi i 


PATENT DESICCATED COFFEE, 


OHN RELFF, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 
' sneceed+d in 
TENT DESICCATING 
9 Patentees), for roasting 
el, Being effected entire] 
of improving the 
servin Purity, 
— —— it ex. 
e ordinary 
e most — 
Persons of weak 


CUMPANY (Davison an 
Coffee. This prineiple is 


oe 

Apethecaries 

“ Messrs. Davison and — — Hall. 
„Gentlemen, —I have submitted the sample of coffee roasted 

by your improved process, left with me, to a careful chemical 

and find it to be free from the strong, acrid, em. 
pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily prepared, 20 
much of its unpleasant flavour; and, doubtless, also its jurious 
on many tions; at the same time that it 

all the fine aromatic properties unimpaired. Itis aleo much 

more evenly roasted throughout its substance, and I consicter 3 

very great improvement on the old process. 


“I remain, gentlemen rs qo . 
“R, WARSINGT ON, hemicat Operator.” 
Old Bar 
“ Dear Sir,—I have been lately neing the ee which you 


sent me, pre according to your r and I am 
opinion that it is softer te better Aavoared, and better suited 


to persons whose digestive ns are weak; and hence, tha 
— — — which is Wasted in the ees: 
way, and which is often burnt or acrid, 
“1 am, dear sir, or 
“To R. Davison, Esq.’ JAMES COP D, M.D.” 
QGNOWDEN PATENT PURIFIED and 
DRESSED COFFEE, rendered more wholesome for use. 


A very important improvement in the article of Coffee hay- 
ing been — — for which discovery we have ob- 
tained her Majesty's yal Letters Patent, we submit the 
principle to attention. 

The process of dressing we cannot urge toos your 
notice, as this is one of most important parte of our men- 
tion. After the Coffee is and roasted, it inte a 
Cracki 
Patent 0, 
from the internal part of 
ae the heart of the Berry, bien may be easily seen 
* breaking it between the finger and thumb and examiving it. 

hie Fibre, or Pith, has always, up to the time of our Patent, 
cnc fee particies, and of 0. tig t foating —— 
auch fine a light, te „ ip the 
great cause of the difficulty of fin or 

We have submitted our 
Analytical Chemists of the Metropolia, who assert that we 
remove the great obstacle of fining or clarifying, and thas what 
we do remove is injurious, more particularly to persons with 
weak stomachs. 


The following testimonial is from Dr. Ure, the celebrated 
Professor of Chemistry: 


“94. pe ee ey — Nov. 87th, 1847. 
„Having carefully exam the Patent of Mr. Robert 8now- 
den, for improvements in and I 
have much my highest of 


pe 
th of the centre, commonly called the wing, a 


8 es from ite surface, 
bre, which, after grinding, is apt to 


joined to his other im 


uce from a 
iu the market. 
“ Anprew Uns, M. D., F. R. 8., . 
“ Professor of Chemistry, and Analytica] Chemist." 


This Coffee may be had in Ab., Ab., and IMb. canisters fh ite 
dressed state, deprived of all ite internal fibre, a grind. 
ing, or already ground for use, by addressing to the Patentees, 

R. SNOWDEN AND COMPANY, ' 
Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa-dealers, City- road and East-road 
PRESENT CASH PRICES, 


Plantation, or Java eseeeaeeeeeeee ee eeeeaeee 
. Rica, or Jamaica 

Id Mocha, or Turkey 
Very choice Mocha (very little now in oy . & 


Retailers in large towns would double Coffee Trade in 
three months, by taking licence under this Patent. 


COFFEE FOR INVALIDS.— Al 
troubled with 2 weak stomachs, ITT 
BSNOWDEN’S PATENT-PURIFI 

FFEE, without suffering that tation w 4 

— subjects 

the L before grin 

ing. See Dr. Ure’s testimonial. Sold ouly te 

ntees, R. SNOWDEN and 1 * 

1 


ndop. Dressed or ground, Is. 
Nb. sent to any part of the town. Id. sent to 
the country. : 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. De La 
MOTTE’S nutritive, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from sassafras 


to 

deficiency of this property in the cu · tomary 
per may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 

of i 6 — termed bilious. It has been found 
highly beneficial in correcting the state of Ge Cons ee 
N., whence arise many diseases, such as eruptions of the 
skin, gout, rheumatiem, and serofula. In cases of debility of 
the stomach and a sluggish state of the liver and intestines, 
oecasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in 

asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in 

the patentee, 18, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, 

LON DON ; also by chemists. 


STRAND, 


— | 


[NETCALFE and CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The 
roughiy tote Oe aiviclone of the Testh, kd cleanping thes 1 
roughly io e Teeth, clean gle fon — 


the moe: effectual and ex manner, and nons 
the hairs not com u improved Clothes 
that cleans in à third part of the usual time, and 
injuring the finest Dep, Hair Brus x 
durable unbleached Bristle, w do not 
common hair, Flesh Brushes of improved aud powr 
erful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most sur 
and successful manner. The Genuine Spoage, with 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and dura- 
bility, by means of direct im dis with all in- 
— awe parties’ —— and 4 ve —— 
secu luxury * rn Sponge. 

| Metcalfe and Co. s sole B. Oxford-stsest, one 


door from Holles-street. 


CAUTION.—Beware of the words, “from Metcalfe’s,” 
adopted by some houses, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE ROYAL GIFT TO POOR DISSENTING 
MINISTERS. 


THAT period of the Parliamentary session draws 
nigh, in which the House of Commons usually 
votes the grant commonly called the Regium 
Donum. inancial straitness, we apprehend, will 
not avail to wring from Government the abandon- 
ment of this disgraceful item in their miscellaneous 
estimates. The sum is too paltry to tempt eco- 
nomical censures, and the annual distribution of it 
far too useful to the cause of State-churchism to 
allow of its discontinuance. Small as it is, it 
serves as a spot upon Dissenting character, to 
taint the reputation of the whole body for sin- 
cerity and consistency. They say that, by means 
of a single horsehair underneath the nose, a feeble 
boy may pull a giant on his back. The Regium 
Donum is a horsehair in the hands of our oli- 
dare and pinching poverty is the tender part of 

e Nonconforming body to which it is applied, 
with what success is, unhappily, too notorious, to 
lay prostrate whatever strength of argument or 
principle we possess. The tears which start into 
the eyes under the one process, and the earnest 
protestations which, under the other, are made 
year after year, by every organization claiming to 
represent Dissenting views and feelings, attest the 
objectionableness of the agency resorted to in 
each case. 

Into the origin of this grant we need not now 
inquire. Those of our readers who are not familiar 
with it will do well to purchase and to read the 
able tracts by Mr. Katterns, published by the 
British Anti-state-church Association. From these 
brief, but masterly, productions they will learn 
that, so far as the light of history shines upon the 
subject, it reveals very little to the credit of any 
party, political or religious. Neither is it our pur- 
pose, at this moment, to discuss the technical 
nature of the grant—whether, because conferred 
by * bounty, it could ever be justly regarded 
as a thing wholly distinct from, and independent 
of, national fun We might admit all that the 
defenders of the grant urge on this head, in justi- 
fication of its continuance, without materially 
weakening our own objections, or suggesting the 
shadow of an apology for those who persist in 
sanctioning it with the weight of their authority. 
Distributors and recipients are, in our opinion, 
equally to blame. Neither the benevolence of the 
one nor the poverty of the other can furnish a 
valid excuse for the wrong they do to their own 

rinciples, and to the vast majority of their own 

rethren, by accepting the wretched gift, from 
whatever source it may be believed to have come 
Originally. Were their defence more ingenious 

an it is—were it even logically complete—it 
would still remain both true and notorious that 
they practically traduce the religious commu- 
nities with which they are severally associated, 
enervate their moral influence, and minister to the 
too formidable power of those whose evident wish 
it ls to extinguish every spark of Christian willing- 


* 


It cannot be pretended, we presume, chat the 


| relinquishment of the Regium Donum would in- 


volve the cession of anything meriting the descrip- 
tion of a principle. Money—and that, moreover, 
a beggarly pittance—is all that would be given up. 
Now, we can well understand how men of high 


character should refuse to yield a single pin of the 


tabernacle of Truth, merely to obviate general 
misconception, to still the clamours of prejudice, 
or even to gratify the oft-reiterated desires of 
those with whom they are accustomed to think 
and act. But we must confess, that when the 
object to be retained is only so much yellow gold 
—aye! though the right to it were unquestioned 
and rr determined retention of 
it, even for op: ae of charity, to the certain de- 
triment of the character of a religious community, 
in direct opposition to their avowed wishes, en- 
couraging and strengthening thereby the hands of 
their sternest foes, strikes us as unpardonable 
egotism, and cruel disrespect. From this charge, 
severe as it is, we cannot absolve the gentlemen 
concerned in the distribution or reception of the 
Regium Donum. Successfully and completely as 
they may justify their conduct to their own con- 
sciences, it is a fact, obvious enough to the public, 
and not concealed, we should imagine, even from 
themselves, that, in a mere pecuniary matter, in- 
volving no principle either of religion or of 
morality, they deliberately choose to act a part 
which gives colour to wholesale imputatioas upon 
the character of their protesting brethren, and 
envenoms the shafts of calumny let fly against 
them by their foes. Dissenters have a right to 
complain of this— and to ask whether some 
share of that tender concern for others, which 
trembles to inflict an injury upon their mate- 
rial interests, might not be cherished respect- 
ing their reputation and moral influence? It is a 
bitter reflection, that a small minority of our most 
celebrated men should place in the hands of publie 
scorn the only weapon with which it can effectually 
wound us—and that, from amongst ourselves, tra- 
duction and misrepresentation should derive their 
cloaks of deceiving plausibility. 


In sacred writ we are cautioned against allowing 
our “ good to be evil spoken of” and are exhorted 
to “avoid the appearance of evil.” The few non- 
conforming defenders of the Regium Donum, will 
admit, without hesitation, that the scriptural truth 
involved in dissent from politico-ecclesiastical 
establishments, is a “ good — nor can they deny, 
we fancy, that their acceptance of the royal bounty 
exhibits to the whole uninquiring world the sem: 
blance, at least, of a practical Sisbelief of that 
truth. Suppose, for a moment, this semblance to 
be capable of being removed by historical and 
casuistical explanation—it is well known that the 
fact goes into a thousand quarters whither the ex- 

lanation never follows it. What is the result ? 
hy that ninety-nine out of every hundred who 
become cognizant of the fact, detect in it an an- 
swer to all our argument against the maintenance 
of religious institutions by national funds. This 
one deed outweighs all our logic. Nay! further. 
Not merely do our objections to State-church 
principles fail of making their due impression, but 
our own practice is urged as a proof of our tacit 
admission of the reasonableness and unanswerable- 
ness of the very thing we deny. There may be 
sophistry in this—but it is a sophistry which tells. 
Had the world time and inclination to listen to the 
whole of the distributors’ story, the world might 
possibly be convinced that our theory and our 
practice. may be reconciled with each other—but 
then, it has neither. Truth, therefore—truth of 
the highest import—truth bearing closely upon 
men’s eternal interests—truth which it seems 
to be the especial business of these times to de- 
velop—is obstructed in its course by the miscon- 
ceptions engendered in men’s minds by an act 
which needs to be minutely and hair-splittingly 
explained in order to be rightly understood. And 
why is this responsibility incurred ? For what ? 
For the stedfast maintenance of a principle ? Not 
at all. In attestation of some neglected or forgot- 
ten maxim of morals or doctrine of Christianity ? 
No such thing. In fond attachment, then, to a 


system ? Not a bit of it. It is incurred for the 
sake of a little purse of money to be distributed 
amongst — Dissenting ministers. Why, come 
the gift from where it will, from the royal patri- 
mony or from national resources, it were better 
that it should perish a thousand times over, than 
that this mischief should be worked by means of 
it, and in its name. 

There are names amongst the distributors of 
this odious grant, venerable enough to give it 
some sanction in the eyes of society, and suf- 
ficiently identified with Dissent, to implicate the 
whole body of Nonconformists in what they do. 
We protest, then, against the cruelty evinced by 
the persistence of these gentlemen in a course 
which, without doing aught for principle, but 
much to embarrass its progress, exposes a vast 
majority of their protesting brethren, to embarrass- 
ment, loss of moral power, and perpetual miscon- 
ception. We say, it is neither comely nor decent, 
neither benevolent nor Christian, thus to trifle 
with the reputation of others, and with the cause 
they labour to promote. They cannot be ignorant 
that the form in which the grant is proposed, dis- 
cussed and voted, year after year, involves the 
character of the three denominations. They can- 
not, if they would, act in this matter, in their 
individual capacity. They are thought of, and 
spoken of, as representing the several bodies to 
which they belong. And since, for all the pur- 
poses of this grant, they stand, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, in the relation of federal heads to their 
respective denominations, we charge them with 
misrepresenting their brethren—with bringing 
upon them obloquy, and contumely, and scorn— 
with obstinately 8 their feelings in a 
question believed by them to concern their honour 
—and with betraying Dissent, and all who profess 
it, into a false position. It is for them to reflect 
whether they are justified in doing this outrage to 
their own friends, and exposing to the sneer of the 
world their own principles. ‘That it is useless to 
reason with the Government, or the House o. 
Commons on this subject we well know. Are the 
distributors equaily deaf to solicitations? Ap- 
1 at present, are not in their favour. 

ut che character of the men forbid our conclud- 
ing that they will persevere in rudely slamming 
the door in the face of the entire body of Pro- 
testant Nonconformists. 


THE BISHOP-BLIGHT IN THE CHURCH. 


JUDGING from recent events, we should think 
that one of the best things which could befal the 
Church would be, abolition of the episcopate; for 
surely, when bishops become a bye-word, their 
office must be an evil. The public have, in fact, 
heard so much of late to the discredit of bishops 
in general, and of individual bishops in particular, 
that the subject has become — nauseous ; 
and, considering the smallness of their number, 
there is, perhaps, no body of men who display the 
same unlucky aptitude for bringing themselves 
and their order into disrepyte. An intolerant and 
persecuting spirit—administrative craft and con- 
troversial dishonesty—narrow-mindedness the most 
complete and absurdity the most puerile—these, if 
not the invariable accompaniments of the mitre, 
are its too * characteristics, and ever and 
anon exhibit themselves in acts which, in any 
country not blessed with bishops, would be quite 
startling. 

The most melancholy part of the business is, 
that while the wearers of lawn sleeves display these 
fatal capabilities for mischief, the world fails to 
discover that the cause of true religion is any con- 
siderable gainer by their labours. Churchmen fill 
the air with their wailings, on finding that they 
are denied a voice in the appointment of their own 
prelates ; they sing pœans of triumph on averting 
the extinction of one see, or on obtaining the 
erection of another; they speak of the office, and 
its occupants, in terms of extravagant eulogy and 
of humiliating reverencé; and yet, after all, the 
object of this solicitude, in too many cases, proves 
but a King Stork among the clerical frogs—a 
drone in the ecclesiastical hive—and a buttress 
to every time-honoured abuse. 
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died. V— 


The Nonconformist. 


[Jury 5, 


These opinions are not confined to Dissenters. 
The unpalatable truth is forcing itself on the minds 
of Churchmen; and the more sensible and earnest 
portion of them cannot conceal the uneasiness 
which such a state of things occasions them. Our 
contemporary, the Church and State Gazette, is 
ose who cam no longer 
ly, in a recent article, 
seme henesty and 
k on the subject of the 


among the number 
keep silence ; and, 
it speaks out with 
as it did a few weeks 
Convocation. 

The immediate occasion of this seems to have 
been the appé@ptance of a volume, entitled, 
“ Speculum Episcopi—the Mirror of a Bishop,” 
the authorship of which it is thought may be 
attributed to a Tractarian clergyman. “ The per. 
vading and avowed object of it is an unmeasured 
attack on the present working of the episcopate ;” 
and the spirit in which it is written is spoken of as 
in the highest degree reprehensible ; but—and this 
brings us to our point—the editor is at the same 
time obliged to confess, that “ the work bristles 
with facts which cannot be denied,” and 

“That, amid much that is censurable there is much 
which the true Churchman must allow to be true— 
much which requires amendment. For example: there 
is no doubt but Sir J. Graham's account of the actual 
dutier of a bishop, as now generally performed, is in the 
main correct. 

Readers of the Parliamentary debates will recol- 
lect that, in the famous speech which is here en- 
dorsed, Sir James Graham stated that, beyond the 
control of the clergy, the duties of bishops com- 
prised nothing more than three ordinations in a 
year, and a visitation once in three years; that as 
to the consecration of churches, the bishop was 
very fortunate who had three or four to consecrate 
in a year; and that, so far from such duties being 
burdensome, he had known them to be efficiently 
nena by prelates upwards of eighty years of 
age, and the duties of two dioceses to be carried on 
by one prelate! Very naturally, therefore, that 
the writer, sympathizing with Mr. Horsman, 
should think that | 

“It is as unreasonable to go on increasing the 
number of bishops with large incomes and excellent 
wag while a large portion of the working clergy are 
eft to neglect, ill-paid, and despised—it is as wrong and 
foolish for this to be‘permitted in the Church militant, 
as that in the army, the staff, the field-officers, the 
marshals, should be increased to a vast extent and 
well paid; while the inferior officers, and above all the 
soldiers, are ill-clothed, ill-paid, and ill fed. We con- 
fess that such a realization of placing a pyramid upside 
down, with the hope of making its duration more stable 
and lasting, we could scarcely have imagined possible; 
yet so it is, and the instances given by the author are 
too true, The accumulations from suspended prevendal 
stalls are bestowed glibly by thousands on the purchase 
of a bishop’s palace: while the parochial clergy find 


: 
„ 
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themselves with difficulty paraded in the Landon Gazette | 


as recipients of paltry augmentations to their income.” 

Does any Churchman ask what conceivable 
motive Government can have for exhibiting so 
tender a concern for well-fed bishops, while they 
are indifferent to the wants of the half-starved 
clergy? Let us give another quotation, which 
may help him to a guess at the reason :— 


„Lock now at the author's list of classes from which 

the Premier selects bishops—‘ First, scions of the nobility 
or cadets of honourable houses. Secondly, the heads of 
colleges, tutors in the university, and private tutors to 
young men who, in time, succeed to the highest offices 
un the State. Thirdly, men who at particular seasons 
have served their party in politics, by an exhibition of 
talent in advocating some great question, and influencing 
Public opinion through the press. Fourthly, head 
masters of public schools." There is a great deal of 
rather un truth in this description. 1 
Here it is that our Church errs; and in this case, at 
least, our author speaks simple truth:—‘ The Church 
of Rome knows better what she is about in the ap- 
pointment of her bishops—the advancement of her 
system—the good of her community—and the stability 
of the Church are her first objects. ‘Then she seeks 
for the man who is best qualified to secure this great 
aim of her policy.’ ‘This is the difference between the 
Romanist system and the Anglican; the former 
looks to the Church first—then tothe man.’ We /ear 
that all this is too true ; and we confess it to be so with 
deep regret for the effects which this want of enforcing 
a right standard of selection has and must have.“ 

In the remarks with which we set out, it may 
be thought that we have underrated the services 
rendered to the Church by the bishops. Well, let 
us see whether they fare any better at the hands 
of this truth-telling journalist of the Church :— 

„ By whom, and by whose exertion, are the laity 
preserved in affectionate attachmentto the Church? By 
the parochial clergy alone. It is vain to deny it. Ina 
far different spirit from that of the author, we rather 
make the melancholy confession that, so far as personal 
intercourse, tangible knowledge, is concerned, laity, 
asa , know nothing whatever of their bishops. They 
know of their incomes—they read of their public acts 
and ings—but of themselves they know personally 
nothing, or next te nothing. Is this right? Can it be 
defended for one single instant?“ 

Biting truths these! and not the less so, when 
it is recollected that they apply to a body of men 
who cost the country, we believe, somewhere 
about £200,000 a year. But, if the laity have 
thus reason to complain, it seems that the clergy 
bend yet more beneath the yoke, for the article 

continues— 

„But there is another point to which the author 
alludes, and in which we coincide with him, though 
again in à far different spixit. The layman rejoices 


| the 


receiving the consolations of religion at the hands of bis 
minister or priest—take which title you please, What- 
ever his dignified or emolumentary position or the 
contrary in the Church, a man in priest's orders is a man 
in priest's crders still—endowed with the same authority 
—the favoured instrument for bestowing the same gifts 
and graces and comforts as the highest dignitary in the 
land. But what doeg he layman see to be too often the 
bishop’s treatment of the fen by whose ministry he has 
been so much blessed? If he bea inc he is 
treated with comparative neglect tf Aw be a te, 
the line drawn between him and the beneficed priest is so 
broad and so dark that he sinks, in the tat i ut iam of the 
world, into a being utterly infertor, Can this treatment 
of the inferior clergy by their episcopal eaperiors have 
any but the most baneful-effects upon the laity ? Can te 
do otherwise than weaken the influence of the ministra- 
tions of the Church? The contemplative Churchman 
must confess that this is as saddening as it is a too 
correct statement of one part of the system which is thus 
sapping its own foundations.” 


Such is the humiliating character of those 
highly-revered and much-lauded personages, the 
bishops, given by one who must have a far closer 
acquaintance with them than we can lay claim to; 
— such is the abjeet degradation to which 
educated and high-minded gentlemen can un- 
murmuringly submit! When a poor Dissenting 
minister is taunted with being dependent on a 
capricious flock, let him thank Heaven that at all 
events he is not liable to be snubbed by a lord 
bishop! 

But the catalogue of episeopal delinquencies 
does not end here, for there are still left materials 
for a continuance of these pungent strictures :— 

„The locality of the bishops’ palaces, rarely in their 
cathedral towns—the unfrequent attendance of bishops 
in their own cathedrale—their scarcely more frequent 
intercourse with the great body of their olergy - their 
entire absence from their dioceses during no —7 port ion 
of the year, and many other matters, all alike pregnant 
with sources of pain and sorrow to the sineere and at- 
tached Churchman, are taken by the author in their 
turns. We must again condemn the spirit in which 
such subjects are top often handled by him; but, in the 
same proportion, we must lament—and we do so most 
sincerely—that facts should exist of such a nature as to 
give reality and point to the eomments and the sarcasms 
contained in such a book as the Speculum Episcopi.“ 


Now while we deplore equally with our contem- 
porary that religion should be scandalized by such 
abuses as these, yet we by no means wonder at 
their existence. Nay, looking at them in con- 
nexion with the system of which they form a part, 
our wonder would rather be excited by their ab- 
sence. Take an individual from the clerical ranks 
—make him a peer of Parliament—call him a 
“ Right Reverend Father in God”—give him eight, 
ten, or fifteen thousand a year—lodge him in a 
palace, and let him have a sumptuous equipage, 
and a retinue of servants—and although you may 
make a very orthodox bishop, yet the chances are 
a thousand to one that you will spoil a good 
minister, if you do not also deteriorate a good 
man. Having grasped the splendid “ prize,” the 
aspirant will be too likely:to content himself with 
enjoying it; to busy himself with schemes of per- 
sonal aggrandisement—the finding of dowries for 
daughters, and livings for sons, sons-in-laws, 
and nephews. Even his zeal for the Church is 
liable to display itself in questionable shapes. 
Temporalities rather than spiritualities are too 
often the — of his anxiety. He becomes an 
ecclesiastical red-tapist, or a martinet in the 
church-militant, and knows no higher aim than to 
make advantageous “compacts” with a Premier, or 
marshal the clerical legions in opposition to his 
measures. 


Neither should the hauteur and superciliousness 
which are charged to the episcopate occasion any 
surprise, and much less indignation. If Church- 
men in their repugnance to Dissenting democracy 
insist on having a spiritual aristocracy, they must 
put up with aristocratic airs and aristocratic arro- 
gance. While bishops receive the servile homa 
paid them by all ranks in the Church, from the 
obsequious rector to the awe-stricken beadle, it is 
no strange thing if—to adopt an illustration of 
Sidney Smith’s--the Right Reverend Dives in the 
palace spurns the Lazarus in orders at his gate. 
“ Equality and fraternity!” is a singularly inapt 
watchword for an essentially aristocratic and ex- 
clusive establishment. 


We fear, however, Churchmen will continue for 
some time longer to complain of these glaring 
evils, and to do no more. They are not even 
agreed upona remedy, and supposing that they were, 
they have no means of adopting it. To strike at 
the root is at present too great a task for them, 
and before working out their own deliverance they 
will probably have to drink yet deeper of the 
waters of affliction. 


Seizure ror Rent Cuarce.—John Grant Sar- 
ent, a member of the Society of Friends, residing at 
3 in Surrey, has had taken from him for a de- 
mand of £7 for rent charge, a nearly new market- 
cart; it cost him £16, and it was sold by auction in 
Dorking-market, on the 29th of last month, for 
£5 10s. Thus we see the so-called reformed Church 
spoiling the goods of those who have a religious 
scruple against the support of a hirelng ministry ; 
Author of whose ion said, Freely ye have 
received, freely give.“ a Corr . 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 


(From our Correspondent.) 
In my last, dated the beginning of the present month, 
which I hope you will duly receive and cordially accept, 
I proposed to present to erous readers of your 


able paper a view of the, ins inal abuses and en- 
croachmente existing i provig@e, which is destined, 
in my opinions w Weoomejone of t most valuable and 


powerful depemdetities od the B 
vast and éxtensive.: Put. is tnt the task, I am 
come lled to sdx- that Heart in merely 
perusing in a hasty form , few of si records and 
documents in which these abuses are to be traced, and 
the enactments which gave them their iniquitous 
existence, When I reflect on the continued develop- 
ment given to these evils in the common business of 
the provinee, and the everyday incidents of life, not to 
mention the way in whieb they expose us to the scoffs 
and ridicule of our republican neighbours, a strong 
emotion of patriotic sorrow is produced in my breast, 
prompting me to say, O that the ruling authorities of 
Great Britain had never consented to the introduction 
of measures into Canada, tending to bind on the necks 
of the peopte the galling yoke of a State-paid Church! 
However, the most intense feelings of regret for what 
has happened will do no good in this sad case, if suitable 
efforts are not made to avert the dire effects which will 
sooner or later ensue if there is not a timely correction 
of these evils made by the British Parliament in con- 
nexion with the provincial legislature of this country. 
My sole object, therefore, in addressing your readers, 
who know something of the cruelty and injustice of 
State Churches in Europe, is to draw their prompt 
attention to the crying abuses which we here have to 
deplore, which were brought over the Atlantic by men 
who ought never to bave set even a single foot 
on the soil of this great province. I with also 
to interest the regard of those persons in the 
English Parliament whose minds are freed from 
State-church trammels and the bondage of tradi- 
ditional superstitions respecting State religious estab- 
lishments, that they may at least resist any future 
aggressions of anti-Christ upon the rights of the loyal, 
energetic, and enterprising inhabitants of this section of 
the Queen’s dominions. I know that it is incumbent on 
the acting Government of Britain to correct our existing 
abuses forthwith ; but this will only be done when danger 
is imminent, as is seen in the history and progress of 
liberal and righteous measures in the whole course of 
political improvements. The Executive of the mother 
country ought to be especially careful not to procrastinate 
too long in grappling with the ecclesiastical evils of this 
country, because they are chiefly the cause of complaint 
with the intelligent and upright portion of our eom- 
manity. They are, too, of greater magnitude than what 
is supposed by those whe have not the actual means of 
knowing by observation and residence here their true 
bearings and aature. 


I gave you in the previous letter a passing exhibition 
of the corrupt tendency and degrading influence of the 
State-church system here in civil rights and privileges 
connected with the proceedings of the general election, 
which has recently taken place, and the way in which 
wholesale bribery of the religious sects was attempted, 
to keep in power an imbecile administration, who, for 
four years, had been secretly and openly squandering the 
offices and property of the province amongst their supr 
porters, who are nearly all State-church devotees. I 
shall in this communication attempt to open out the 
hideous features and awful dimensions of the monster 
abomination of Canada, known too well by the odious 
designation, The Clergy Reseryes.” By what simili- 
tude I can suitably set forth thig abomination I am quite 
at a loss to decide. The nearest figure I can think of to 
the truth of the ease is that of a huge, ugly, terrible 
mountain, raising its head to the clouds in the sight of 
all men, full of deep and horrid pits on all its sides, and 
internally charged with the elements of a thousand yok 
canoes ready to burst forth, whilst on the top ponderous 
avalanches hang on its precipices, prepared to launch their 
deadly weight with irresistible impetuosity on all below. 
The propriety of using such a simititude as this to 
exhibit the dangers, wickedness, and injustice attending 
the “ clergy reserves’ encroachment can only be judged 
of after the appalling facts have been adduced, which 
I shall now proceed to submit, drawn from records of 
indubitable authority and truth. The lands reserved by 
legal enactment, sustaining the odious epithet 
to, include ope-seventh of this whole province, whether 
you measure its extent by the yard, the acre, the mile, 
the degree, or you estimate its area by townships ot 
counties, or districts, which answer to the European 
idea of provinces. Of the area of the country there 
have been thirty-five millions of acres surveyed, and 
one-seventh of that is appropriated according to the 
existing arrangements to the subsidizing of an ebsequious 
and State-serving host of priestly officials, such as you 
have had in Europe for ages past, uttering the horse- 
leach cry, Give, give,” until the ears of the people, 
ang their hearts also, disgusted and wearied by the prov 
fanity and injustice of such things, turn away from 


empire, now so 
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e N 4 n Of avarice and support of the people by whom they huve been tri- 
religion aa if it were merdy ote umphantly carried back to the helm of government. | 


extortion, Of thé wisurveyed lands, 121 millions of | 
acres remain, from whieh vast area the clergy are to 
receive their appointed share of one-seventh, meking 
seventeen: millions of acres more than that which has 
been surveyed as the treasury of anti-Cbrist in Canada, 
from which he proposes to draw a standing revenue for 
correpting the system of truth and righteousness 
taught in the holy word of God. Estimating | 
the value of the lands at ten shillings per acre, the 
„Man of Sin” will have here in this remote country, 
not lomg ago the home only of wandering Indians, a 
fund of forty millions of dollars, or ten millions of 
pounds, at his command, to bribe, seduce, corrupt, and 
demoralize,the people, by spreading into every region as 
it is opened ap-threugh the labours of man the debasing 
pfiitiples of State-church Puseyism. The statute for | 
settling tis infamous scheme of injustice was not passed | 
under the tyranny of Henry VIII., or whilst the lewd- 
ness of the Second Charles was corrupting both the 
priests and the people, but under the reign of George 
III, of the House of Brunswick, beneath whose govern- 
ment libeety has gained several of its rights (most 
precious rights) and valuable charters. (See 31 Geo. 
III.) But what makes this affair especially extraor- 
dinary is, that during the administration of Lord 
Sydenham in Canada this wholesale system of public 
robbery was transferred to the British Parliament, to be 
revised there as to the rule of its apportionment; and 
that a reform government in England, the official 
servants of Queen Victoria, in the year 180, did actually 
confirm the scheme of spoliation by imperial enactment, 
to the deep disgrace of all the parties concerned in the 
dark deed. How any colony situated as Canada is can 
be considered safe in its adherence to British connexion 
after the perpetration of such unrighteous acts towards 
her people, is a matter which Earl Grey and the council 
of our beloved Queen in common will do well to ponder 
over coolly and candidly. If the loyalty of the Cana- 
dians had not been strong as bands of iron, it would have 
been riven to shreds of weakness by such egregious pro- 
ceedings. I hope and pray that this great evil, and all 
others of a similar nature, will soon be removed, so that 
nothing shall remain to alienate the strong affections of 
the people here from that dear land of which they often 
think and say, England, with all thy faults I love thee 
still.” 


The ‘clergy reserves are laid out in farms of 100 or 
200 acres each, just as the circumstances of the locality 
may demand, or the caprice of the surveyor may deter- 
mine. It has been remarked that, where the clergy 
have any influence, the same rule holds good which 
guided the monks and abbots of England in fixing their 
abodes and selecting their lands—namely, obvious fer- 
tility of soll and superior advantages. Of these lands 
there have been sold in Western Canada 514,146 acres, 
and in Eastern Canada 808,462; making a total of 
822,697 acres; which may be considered an insignificant 
fraction of the whole, but as opening the way for future 
aggrandisements as the country fills up with people. 
Sad complaints have been made that the clergy of the 
State-church sects, who are the only recipients, except 
the Methodists, did not get half enough from these 
lands, and they wanted to have them made over to 
them, that they might obtain more profit by holding 
them as corporate Chureh property, for the benefit of 
the Church of England, the Kirk of Scotland, and any 
other sect who would bind themselves to the service of 
the Government: But the other sects in Western 
Canada have only a mere pittance allowed, although 
they are thrast among the number of the establishment 
sects of England and Scotland. The English State 
sect, includiog the grant made to Bishop Strachan, of 
Toronto, receive £9,200 annually, exclusive of the rec- 
tory endowments, to which I shall refer in another let- 
ter, as they are separate from the ‘‘clergy reserves. The 
Kirk of Scotland, whose number is very limited, receives 
£1,580 yearly, because she has come from a good stock, 
and will do the will of Government quietly. The Metho- 
dist Church not being of the genuine stamp, gets but little 
as yet, although offers have been made to the Conference 
to inerease their allowance if the ministers could draw the 
people over to State-churchism. They have tried, and 
could not succeed, because the people were more en- 
lightened and faithful than their teachers in holding to 
the principles of religious liberty and equality. The 
Methodist body only receives £700 yearly from the 
“clergy reserves.” They have managed, however, to get 
a few pickings from the provincial treasury table; but 
these will be stopped now, because the State-church 
Government is defunct, and the reformers will have 
nothing to do at present with Methodist preachers, be- 
cause they wheel about just as the political breeze 
happens to blow, and the governing powers don’t know 
upon what tack they will sail where necessity calls for 
them to draw into port. I believe the agents who sell 
the ‘clergy reserves have a good bith of it, espe- 
cially where they can make large bargains themselves in 
the way of speculation. In fact, the whole nature of the 
thing is rotten to the core, and ought to be abolished at 


. 


There has lately been a curious display of the injustice 
of the “clergy reserves abomination in the official 
Gazette of the province, in the form of a proclamation 
respecting the division of the residue of the spoils left 
in the iniquitous treasury, after paying off for the time 
being the State sects and the Methodists. The thing 
was done by the Government now disbanded, under a 
heavy vote of censure passed in Parliament by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The sum of £1,800 was pro- 
posed to be divided amongst thirteen sects of religion- 
ists, several of whom are far more numerous than either 
or both the State sects, namely, the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. The sum mentioned is the accumulation 
of seven years, and for all the parties would make 
£19 15s, 7d. per annum for each. 

The Bishop of Toronto, who has caused more mis- 
chief than any other man in the province, receives from 
the “ Clergy erves” Fund £1,500 every year; and 

et the State-chureh Government, which was, but is not, 

ad the unblashing hardihood to offer to the thirteen 
sects, for seven — little more than the obnoxious 
bishop receives in one year, besides the other emolu- 
ments of his office and his gains from land and other 
speculations. Not one of all the thirteen sects will 
touch the — bribe, except the Methodists do it; and 
I hope pride, if nothing better, will keep them from it. 
The people, I know, will oppose it promptly. My paper 
will not permit me to enlarge on other particulars relat- 
ing to this monster of abominations, the sins of which 
lie at the door of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain, 
where it was — dy legal enactment. I hope they 
will see soon the absolute necessity there is for rescind- 
ing the Jaw, and abolishing Fa the evil of this most 
notoriously wicked scheme of selfish aggrandisement, so 
deeply injurious to this province. 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND THE RUSSELLS. 


A correspondent sends us the following curious 
summary of such property :—1. Dunkswell Abbey, 
in Devonshire, was granted to John Russell in the 
26th of Henry VIII. Its annual value at the time 
of the grant, according to Speed, was £298 118. 10d. 
Probable present value per annum, £19,000. 

2. Tavistock Abbey, in Devonshire, was endowed 
at the suppression of the monasteries, according to 
Speed, with an annual income of £902 5s. 7d. Pre 
sent probable value, £57,712. Granted 3lst Henry 
VIII. to John Russell. 

3. Mountgrace Priory, in Yorkshire, valued at the 
dissolution at £382 5s. 11d. per annum. The site of 
this priory was granted in 32nd Henry VIII. to 
James Strangways; but a large share of the terri- 
torial property was given to John Lord Russell. 
Houghton-on-the-Hill was attached to this priory. 
The present assessed annual value of this parish is 
nearly £5,000. This property has passed, by mar- 
riage or purchase, into other hands, but was orig - 
nally granted by Henry VILI. to John Lord Russell; 
and, with other lands granted from Mountgrace 
Priory, would give a probable present value of 
£13,000 per annum. 

4. Castle Hymel, or Finneshed, in the parish of 
Laxon, county of Northampton, valued at dissolu- 
tion at £62 168. Granted 33rd Henry VIII. to 
John Lord Russell. Probable present value £3,847 
per annum. 

5. Woburn Abbey, county of Bedford, valued at 
the dissolution at £430 13s. 11d. Granted in Ist 
Edward VI. to John Lord Russell. Probable pre- 
sent value £27,000 per annum. 

6. Beaulieu Abbey, in New Forest, Hampshire. 
Annual value at dissolution, £428 6s. 8d. This was 
granted to Thomas Wriothesley. The famous hero 
of the Whigs, Lord William Russell (executed for 
treason in 1683), married a Lady Rachel Wriothesley, 
the heiress of her father’s property, who was a de- 
scendant of the above Thomas Wriothesley; so that 
the family of the deserving servant of Henry VIII. 
became eventuall ed of this fine portion of 
Church appropriation. Probable present value, 
£30,000 per annum, 

7. Melchburn, a preceptory in the county of Bed- 
ford. Value at dissolution, £242 9s. 10d. Granted 
3rd Edward to John Earl of Russell. Probable 
present value £13,000 per annum. 

8. St. Pieran, St. Kaveryn, or Kevran, in Corn- 
wall. The manor here, as parcel of the possession 
of Beaulieu Abbey, in Hampshire, was granted in 
2nd Elizabeth to Francis Earl of Bedford. Value 
unknown. 

9. A house of Dominican or preaching friars, on 
the north side of the Cathedral of Exeter, granted at 
the dissolution to John Lord Russell. Now called 
Bedford-house. Value unknown. 

10. Thorney Abbey, Cambridgeshire. Value at 
the dissolution £411 128. 11d. Granted 3rd Edward 
VI. to John Earl of Bedford. There are in the 
parish or manor of Thorney 19,000 acres of land, 
whose average annual value is twenty-seven shil- 
lings per acre. Actual present value, therefore, 
£25,600. 

11. Covent-garden. Value not known at the dis- 
solution. Its probable present value is £10,000 per 
annum, 

Total of Church property granted to that deserv- 
ing servant of Henry VIII. John Russell and to his 
family in money value of the present day :— 

Dunkswell Abbey, £19,000; ‘Tavistock, £57,712 ; 
Mountgrace Priory, £13,000 ; Castle Hymel, 
43,847; Woburn Abbey, £27,000; Melchburn 
Pri ceptory, £13,000 ; Thorney Abbey, £25,650; 
Covent-garden, £10,000; St. 1 in Cornwall, 
and the property of the Dominican Friars at 
Exeter, 1 £10,000. To these must be 


once, If the reformers, who are new in power, eee 
do perform this duty, they will deserve to forfeit the 


eaulie 420,000. To £199,208, — 
Douglas Terre. ie * 1 


Tun Dune or Exefte anp Mn. Gotta. 
The Government has declined to take proceedings 
against the Bishop of Exeter in the case of Mr. 
orbam, leaving him, though appointed by their 
own Lord Chancellor, to fight the battle with such 
funds as he can raise. As the expense will be 
ruinous to an unaided individual, it is probable thas 
the Bixhop of Exeter's affirmation of Baptismal re- 
generation as the doctrine of the Church of England 
will be uncontested, and that it will be universally 
applied in his dioeese.— Universe. 

Rrenes Tux Bisuors’ BAxx.—I will boldly assert, 
without fear of contradiction, even from any priest, 
if he be an honest man, that the majority of the 
bishops of the Church of England always are per- 
sons whose main object is to amass wealth and ag- 

dise their families. This is a notorious : 
and indeed nothing but a constant 1 Bye 
could prevent it from being so. For w every 
temptation is held out to our prelates to indulge any 
of their evil propensities, not only with impunity 
but applause, and when they find a caste of servile 
people in the land, who admire the prelates, whether 
they are avaricious, luxurious, indolent, haughty, 
ignorant, rich, or uretess~ when the largest fortunes 
and most splendid dignities are liberally thrust into 
their bosoms—how could it be otherwise, as long zs 
human nature is as it is, than that our bishops 
should be generally corrupt, and fall short of the 
Christian rule Letter to the Archbishop of York.— 
Beverley. 

Tue Aso.ition or CuurcH-RaTES.—At a meet- 
ing of the Committee of the Deputies of the Three 
Denominations of Protestant Dissenters, Presby- 
terian, Independent, and Baptist, in and wi 
twelve mileé of London, appointed to protect their 
civil rights, held at the King’s Head Tave n, in the 
Poultry, on Friday, the 30th day of June, 1848, 
3 Hanbury, Esq., in the chair; it was re- 
801 * 2— 


That, upon a full consideration of existing circumstances, in 
reference to a discussion of the church-rate question in the 
House of Commons, it is desirable to postpone the attempt to in- 
troduce a bill for their abolition till the next session. 


Tas Curess Junx Kere. — The Ezaminer 
alludes to this curious im on from the 
Celestial Empire in the following terms :—*“ If there 
be any one thing in the world that it is not at all like, 
that thing is a ship of any kind, Sv narrow, se 
long, 80 grotesque, so low in the middle, so high at 
each end (like a China -tray), with no rigging, 
with nowhere to go aloft, with mats for sails, great 
warped cigars for masts, gaudy dragons and sea- 
monsters disporting themselves stem and stern, 
and on the stern a gigantic cock of impossible 
aspect, defying the world (as well he may) to pro- 
duce his equal—it would look more at home at the 
top of a public building, at the top of a mountain, 
in an avenue of trees, or down in a mine, than afloat 
on the water. Of all unlikely callings with which 
imagination could connect the Chinese lounging on 
the deck, the most unlikely and the last would be 
the mariner’s craft. Imagine a ship's crew, without 
a profile among them, in gauze pinafores and plaited 
hair; wearing stiff clogs a quarter of a foot thick 
in the soles, and lying at night in little scented 
boxes, like backgammon-men or chess-pieees, or 
mother-of-pearl counters! The most perplexing 
considerations obtrude themselves on . min 
when you go down in the cabin. As, what became 
of all — 2 the roof when the 
om was out at sen? ether they dangled there, 

anging and beating against each other, like 20 
many jestets baubles? Whether the idol Chia Tee, 
of the eighteen arms, enshrined in a celestial puppet 
show, in the place of honour, ever tumbled out in 
heavy weather? Whether the incense and the joss- 
stick still burnt before her with a faint. perfume and 
a little thread of smoke, while the waves 
— tan i — 5 al —. 14 
umbrella in corner was 0 as 
a convenient maritime , walki — 
the decks with, in a storm? Whether all cool 
and shiny little chairs and tables were continually 
sliding about and i each other, and if not, 
= not? Whether any body on the voyage ever 
read those two books printed in characters like 
bird-cages and fly- > Whether the mandarin 
passenger, He Sing, who had never been ten miles 
from his home in life before, lying sick on a 
bemnos eum in a — eae — of his ~~ 

where now perpe wri au s 
for inquisitive barbarians), — degan to doubt the 
potency of the goddess of the sea, whose counterfeit 
presentment, like a flowery monthly nurse, oceupies 
the sailor’s joss-house in the second * 

said in, or 


Whether it is possible that the 
the artist of the ship, Sam Sing, Esquire, R.A., of 


Canton, can ever go ashore without a walking-staff 
of cinnamon, agreeably to the usage of their like- 
nesses in British tea shops? Above all, whether 
the hoarse old ocean can ever have been seriously in 
earnest with this floating shop, or merely 
played with it in lightness of spirit—rougbly, but 
meaning no harm—as the bull did with the china- 
shop on St. Patrick’s day in the morning“ {We 
understand thut the Keying is shortly to be removed 
from Blackwall to Liverpool, and would strongly 
advise those of our friends who have not seen the phe- 
nomenon, to take an early opportunity of inspecting 
it. “The shortest road to the Celestial Empire 
is by the Black wall Railway. 

Ten Tuovsann Pounps GAANTED IN MARYLE- 
BONE von Batus Ab Wasu-HousEs.—On Saturday 
the vestry of the parish of St. Marylebone voted 
£10,400 to be raised by loan for the erection of 
baths and wash-houses, on the site recently. pur- 
chased for the purpose near the Yorkshire Stingo. 
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These opinions are not confined to Dissenters. 
The unpalatable truth is forcing itself on the minds 
of Churchmen; and the more sensible and earnest 
portion of them cannot conceal the uneasiness 
which such a state of things occasions them. Our 
contemporary, the Church and State Gazette, is 
among the number of those who can no longer 
keep silence ; and, accordingly, in a recent article, 


— a —— — — — — — 


l The Nonconkormtst. 


[Jorx 5, 


receiving the nsolations of religion at the hands of his 
minister or priest take which title you ple ise, \\ 181 
ever his dignified or emolumentary position Ol thie 


contrary in the Church, a man in priest's orders is a man 
in priest's crders still—endowed with the same authority 

the favoured instrument or bestowing the same gifts 
ind graces and comforts as the highest dignitary in the 


land. 1 't what does the layman see to be too often thie 


| bishop's treatment of the man by whose ministry he has 


it speaks out with the same honesty and vigour | 


as it did a few weeks back on the subject of the 
Convocation. 

The immediate occasion of this seems to have 
been the appearance of a volume, entitled, 
“ Speculum Episcopi—the Mirror of a Bishop,“ 
the authorship of which it is thought may be 
attributed to a Tractarian clergyman. “ The per- 
vading and avowed object of it is an unmeasured 
attack on the present working of the « pi copate 
and the spirit in which it is written is spoken of as 
in the highest degree reprehensible ; but—and this 
brings us to our point—the editor is at the same 
time obliged to confess, that “the work bristles 
with facts which cannot be demied,” and 

„That, amid much that is censurable there is much 
which the true Churchman must allow to be true 
much which requires amendment. For example: there 
is no doubt but Sir J. Graham's account of the actual 
duties of a bishop, as now generally performed, is in the 
main correct. 

Readers of the Parliamentary debates will recol, 
lect that, in the famous speech which is here en 
dorsed, Sir James Graham stated that, beyond the 
control of the clergy, the duties of bishops com- 
prised nothing more than three ordinations in a 
year, and a visitation once in three years; that as 
to the consecration of churches, the bishop was 
very fortunate who had three or four to consecrate 
in a year; and that, so far from such duties being 
burdensome, he had known them to be cil ntly 
discharged by prelates upwards of eighty vears ol 
age, and the duties of two dioceses to be carried on 
by one prelate! Very naturally, therefore, that 
the writer, sympathizing with Mr. Jlorsman, 
should think that 


„At is as unreasonable to go on Increasing thi 


number of bishops with large incomes and excellent | 


8 while a large portion of the working clergy are 


eft to newl et, ill paid, and de spised itis as wrony and | 


foolish for this to be'permi'ted in the Church militant, 
as that in the army, the staff, the ficld-oflicers, the 
marshals, should be increased to a Vast cxtent and 
well paid; while the inferior oflicers, and above all th 
soldiers, are ill-clothed, i- paid, and all te J. We con- 
fess that such a realization of placing a pyramid upsicd 
down, with the hope of making its ¢uration more stabl 


and lasting, we could scarcely have imagined possible; | — a 
ten, or fifteen thousand a year—lodge him in a 


yet so it is, and the instances given by the author are 


too true, The accumulations from suspended prevendal 
stalls are bestowed wlibly by ihousands on the pure sf 


of a bish p's palace: while the paroch al clergy tind 
; 


themselves with difficulty paraded in th London Gazect 
as Te cipients of paltry aunmentattons to their luce tne 

Does any Churchman ask what conceivable 
motive Government can have for exhibiting so 
tender a concern for well-fed bishops, while they 
are Indifferent to the wants of the half-starved 
clergy ? Let us give another quotation, which 
may help him to a guess at the reason :— 


„Look now at the author's list of classes from which 
the Premier selects bishops Fust, scions of the nobility 
or cadets of honourable houses. Secondly, the heaus of 
colleges, tutors in the university, and private tutors to 
hung men who, in Lime, Succes ed to the highest otlices 
in the State. Thirdly, men who at particular seasons 
have served their party in politics, by an exhibition of 
talent in advocating some great question, and influencing 
public opinion through the press. Fourthly, head 
masters of public schools.’ There « d great dial of 
rather unpalatable fruth in this description, a= aaa 
Here it is that our Church errs; and in this case, at 
least, our author speaks simple truth: — The Church 
of Rome knows better what she is about in the ap- 
pointment of her bishops—the advancement of het 
system—the good of her community—and the stability 
ot the Church are her first objects Then she sceks 
for the man who is best qualitied to secure this wieal 
aim of her policy.’ ‘This is the ditlerence between the 
Romanist system and the Anglican; the formes 
looks to the Church first—then to the man.’ We fear 
that all this is too true; and we confess it to be so with 
deep regret for the effects which this want of enforcing 
a right standard of selection has and must have.” 

In the remarks with which we set out, it may 
be thought that we have underrated the services 
rendered to the Church by the bishops. Well, let 
us see whether they fare any better at the hands 
of this truth-telling journalist of the Church :— 

“Ry whom, and by whose exertion-, are the latty 
preserved in affectionate attachment to the Church? By 
the parochial clergy alone. It is vain to deny it. In a 
far ditlerent spit trom that of the author, we rather 
make the melancholy contession that, so far as pt rsonal 
intercourse, tangible knowledge, is concerned, (he laity, 
asa body, Anow nothing what ter of thre ir hishops "Thi \ 
know of their incomes—they read of their public acts 
and proceedings —but of themselves they know p: rsonalls 
nothing, or next te nothing. Is this igt? Can it be 
defended for one single instant?” 

Biting truths these! and not the less so, when 
it is recollected that they apply to a body of men 
who cost the country, we believe, somewhere 
about £200,000 a veur, But, it the ulty have 
thus reason to complain, it seems that the clergy) 
bend yet more beneath the yoke, for the article 
continues— 

‘But there is another point to which the author 
alludes, and in which we coincide with him, though 
again in a far ditlerent spirit. The layman rejoices in 


been so much blessed ? If he hea poor incumbent he is 
treated with c myc otive neglect; but tf he be a eurate, 
the line drawn helireen him and the beneficed priest ‘8 SO 
broad and so dark that he sinks, in the estimation of the 
world auntoa heaang te ly wifes io. Can this treatment 
ofthe inferior elergy by their episcopal supe riora have 
any but the most baneful effects upon the laity? Can it 


do otLerwise than weaken the influence of the ministra- | 


ions of the Church? The contemplative Churchman 
must confess that this is as saddening as it is a too 
correct statement of one part of the system which is thus 
sapping its own foundations.“ 

Such is the humiliating character of those 
highly-revered and much-lauded personages, the 
hishops, given by one who must have a far closer 
acquaintance with them than we can lay claim to; 
and such is the abject degradation to which 
educated and high-minded gentlemen can un- 
murmuringly submit! When a poor Dissenting 
minister is taunted with being dependent on a 
capricious flock, let him thank Heaven that at all 
events he is not liable to be snubbed by a lord 
bishop ! 

But the catalogue of episcopal delinquencies 
dovs not end here, for there are still left materials 
for a continuance of these pungent strictures :— 
„ue loc ality of the bishops’ palaces, rare ly in their 
cathedral towns—the unfree quent attendance of bishops 
in their own cathedrals—therr scarcely more frequent 
wntcrcourse with the areat body of their clergy theer 
entire absence from their dioceses during no small portion 
Of the year, and many other matters, all alike pregnant 
with sources of pain and sorrow to the sincere and at- 
tached Churchman, are taken by the author in thet 
turns. We must again condemn the spirit in which 
such s bye cts are too often handled by him ; but, in the 
same proportion, we must lament-—and we do so most 
sincerely—that tacts should exist of such a nature as to 
give reality and point to the comments and the sarcasms 
contained in such a book as the ‘Speculum Episcopi.““ 

Now while we deplore cqually with our contem- 
porary that religion should be scandalized by such 
abuses as these, yet we by no means wonder at 
their existence. Nay, looking at them in con- 
hnexion with the system of which they form a part, 
our wonder would rather be excited by their ab- 
sence. ‘Take an individual from the clerical ranks 

‘make him a peer of Parliament—call him a 
„Right Reverend Father in God”—give him eight, 


palace, and let him have a sumptuous equipage, 
and a retinue of servants—and although you may 


make a very orthodox bishop, yet the chances are 
‘a thousand to one that you will spoil a good 


— 


minister, if you do not also deteriorate a good 
man. Ilaving grasped the splendid “ prize,” the 
aspirant will be too likely to content himself with 
enjoying it; to busy himself with schemes of per- 
sonal aggrandisement —the finding of dowries for 
daughters, and livings for SONS, sons-in-laws, 
and nephews. Eren his zeal for the Church is 
liable to display itself in questionable shapes. 
Temporalities rather than spiritualities are too 
often the objects of his anxiety. Ile becomes an 
ecclesiastical red-tapist, or a martinet in the 
church-militant, and knows no higher aim than to 
make advantageous “compacts” with a Premier, or 
marshal the clerical legions in opposition to his 
measures. 

Neither should the hauteur and superciliousness 
which are charged to the episcopate occasion any 
surprise, and much less indignation. If Church- 
men in their repugnance to Dissenting democracy 
Insist on having a spiritual aristocracy, they must 
put up with aristocratic airs and aristocratic arro- 
gance. While bishops receive the servile homage 
paid them by all ranks in the Church, from the 
obsequious rector to the awe-stricken beadle, it is 


no strange thing if—to adopt an illustration of 


Sidney Smith’s--the Right Reverend Dives in the 
palace spurns the Lazarus in orders at his gate. 
„quality and fraternity!” is a singularly inapt 
watchword for an essentially aristocratic and ex- 
clusive establishment. 

We fear, however, Churchmen will continue for 
some time longer to complain of these glaring 
evils, and to do no more. ‘They are not even 
agreed upona remedy, and supposing that they were, 
they have no means of adopting it. To strike at 
the root is at present too great a task for them, 
and before working out their own deliverance they 
will probably have to drink yet deeper of the 
waters of affliction. 


Seizure For Rent Cuarce.—John Grant Sar. 
gent, am mber of the Society of Friends, residing at 
Capel, in Surrey, has had taken from him for a de 
mand of £7 tor rent charge, a nearly new market. 
cart; it eost him £16, and it was sold by auction in 
Dorking-market, on the 29th of last month, for 
t 5 Lis, ‘| hus we see the SO-C lle d reformed Church 
-poiling the goods of those who have a religious 
scruple against the support of a huelng ministry; 
the Author of whose religion said,“ Freely ye have 
received, freely give. —Lrom a Correspondent, 


— 


— — - — —— — 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 


(From our Correspondent.) 

In my last, dated the beginning of the present month, 
which [ hope you will duly receive and cordially accept, 
I proposed to present to the nawerous readers of your 
able paper a view of the eeclesiastical abuses and en- 
croachments existing in this provinee, which is destined, 
in my opinion, to become one of the most valuable and 
powerful dependencies of the Brittek empire, now so 
vast and extensive. Hut in entering en the task, I am 
compelled to say that my beart sitkems in merely 
perusing in a hasty form a few of the records and 
documents in which these abuses are to be traced, and 
the enactments which gave them their iniquitous 
existence. When I reflect on the continued develop- 
ment given to these evils in the common business of 


he province, and the everyday incidents of life, not to 


mention the way in which they expose us to the scoffs 
and ridicule of our republican neighbours, a strong 
emotion of patriotic sorrow is produced in my breast, 
prompting me to say, „O that the ruling authorities of 
Great Britain had never consented to the introduction 
of measures into Canada, tending to bind on the necks 
of the people the galling yoke of a State-paid Church!“ 
llowever, the most intense feelings of regret for what 
has happened will do no good in this sad case, if suitable 
¢florts are not made to avert the dire effects which will 
sooner or later ensue if there is not a timely correction 
of these evils made by the British Parliament in con- 
nexion with the provincial legislature of this country. 
My sole object, therefore, in addressing your readers, 
who know something of the cruelty and injustice of 
State Churches in Europe, is to draw their prompt 
attention to the crying abuses which we here have to 
deplore, which were brought over the Atlantic by men 
who ought never to vave set even a single foot 
on the soil of this great province. I wish also 
to interest the regard of those persons in the 


English Parliament whose minds are freed from 


State-church trammels and the bondage of tradi- 
ditional superstitions respecting State religious estab- 
lishments, that they may at least resist any future 
aggressious of anti-Christ upon the rights of the loyal, 
energetic, and enterprising inhabitants of this section of 
the Queen’s dominions, I know that it is incumbent on 
the acting Government of Britain to correct our existing 


| abuses forthwith ; but this will only be done when danger 


is imminent, as is seen in the history and progress of 


— 


liberal and righteous measures in the whole course of 
political improvements. The Executive of the mother 
country ought to be especially careful not to pi ocrastinate 
too long in grappling with the ecclesiastical evils of this 
country, because they are chiefly the cause of complaint 
with the intelligent and upright portion of our com- 
munity. They are, too, of greater magnitude than what 
is supposed by those who have not the actual means of 
knowing by observation and residence here their true 
bearings and nature, 

I gave you in the previous letter a passing exhibition 
of the corrupt tendency and degrading influence of the 
State-church system here in civil rights and privileges 
connected with the proceedings of the general election, 
which has recently taken place, and the way in which 
wholesale bribery of the religious sects was attempted, 
to keep in power an imbecile administration, who, for 
four years, had been secretly and openly squandering the 
offices and property of the province amongst their sup- 
porters, who are nearly all State-church devotees. I 
shall in this communication attempt to open out the 
hideous features and awful dimensions of the monster 
abomination of Canada, known too well by the odious 
designation, „The Clergy Reserves.“ By what simili- 
tude | can suitably set forth this abomination I am quite 
at a loss to decide. The nearest figure I can think of to 
the truth of the case is that of a huge, ugly, terrible 
mountain, raising its head to the clouds in the sight of 
all men, full of deep anu horrid pits on all its sides, and 
internally charged with the elements of a thousand vol- 
canoes ready to burst forth, whilst on the top ponderous 
avalanches hang on its prec'pices, prepared to launch their 
deadly weight with irresistible impetuosity on all below. 
The propriety of using such a similitude as this to 
exhibit the dangers, wickedness, and injustice attending 
the “clergy reserves“ encroachment can only be judged 
of after the appalling facts have been adduced, which 
L shall now proceed to submit, drawn from records of 
indubitable authority and truth. The lands reserved by 
legal enactment, sustaining the odious epithet alluded 
to, include one-seventh of this whole province, whether 
you measure its extent by the yard, the acre, the mile, 
the degree, or you estimate its area by townships or 
counties, or districts, which answer to the European 
idea of provinces. Of the area of the country there 
have been thirty-five millions of acres surveyed, and 
one-seventh of that is appropriated according to the 
existing arrangements to the subsidizing of an obsequious 
and State-serving host of priestly officials, such as you 
have had in Europe for ages past, uttering the horse- 
leach cry, Give, give,“ until the ears of the people, 
and their hearts also, disgusted and wearied by the pro- 
fanity and injustice of such things, turn away from 
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rellgion as if ri 
extortion. Of the unsurveyed lands, 121 millions of 


acres remain, from which vast area the clergy are to Gorkem,. ieeving him, theagh eppolated by thei: 
receive their appointed share of one-seventh, making Tw : oven Lord Chancellor, to fight the battle with such 
seventeen millions of acres more than that which has | Gazette of the province, in the form of a proclamation | funds as he can raise. As the expense will be 
respecting the division of the residue of the spoils left | ruinous to an unaided individual, it is probable that 
in the iniquitous treasury, after paying off for the time | the Bishop of Exeter's affirmation of Baptismal re- 
being the State sects and the Methodists. The thing | generation as the doctrine of the Church of England 
will be uncontested, and that it will be universally 
applied in his diocese.— Universe. 


it were merely a system of avarice and | support of the people by whom they have been tri“ Tun Bistor or Exetrr ann Mr. Gornam.— 
umphantly carried back to the helm of government. The Government has declined to take proceedings 
There has lately been a curious display of the injustice against the Bishop of Exeter in the case of Mr. 


of the “clergy reserves abomination in the official | 


been surveyed as the treasury of anti-Christ in Canada, 
from which he proposes to draw a standing revenue for 
corrupting the system of truth and righteousness 
taught in the holy word of God. Estimating 
r Rieurs tue Bisuors’ Banr.—I will boldly assert, 
„Man of Sin” will have here in this remote country, rg | wes | without fear of contradiction, even from any priest, 
not long ago the home only of wandering Indians, a posed to be divided amongst thirteen sects of religion- if he be an honest man, that the majority of the 
fund of forty millions of dollars, or ten millions of ists, several of whom are ſar more 9 than ener bishops of the Church of England always are per- 
pounds, at his command, to bribe, seduce, corrupt, and = both the State sects, name ly, the Episcopalians and sons whose main object is to amass wealth se ag 
demoralize the people, by spreading into every region as Presbyterians. The sum mentioned is the accumulation yen * — ee — n — ; 
it is opened up through the labours of man the debasing of seven years, and for all the parties would make | and indeed nothing but a consta . g miracle 


N could prevent it from being so. For when every 
prineiples of State-church Puseyism. The statute for temptation is held out to our prelates to indulge any 
settling this infamous scheme of injustice was not passed rn 4 * of their evil propensities, not only with impunity 

hief than any other ma province, receives fre ; 87 8 e 
under the tyranny of Henry VIII., or whilst the lewd- = ewes 1 in the province, receives om | but applause, and when they find a caste of servile 
ness of the Second Charles was corrupting both the | yet the State-church Government, which was, but is not, 


1 446 ’ rv ee 68 ** * . 30 Ore . . b 4 
the “Clergy Reserves“ Fund £1,500 every year; and people in the land, who admire the prelates, whether 
| | are avaricious xurious, i haughty 
priests and the people, but under the reign of George had the unblushing hardihood to offer to the thirteen they are avaricious, luxurious, indolent, haughty, 
sects, for seven years, little more than the obnoxious 


ignorant, rich, or useless — when the largest fortunes 
bishop receives in one year, besides the other emolu- 


was done by the Government now disbanded, under a 
heavy vote of censure passed in Parliament by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The sum of £1,500 was pro- 


£19 15s. 7d. per annum for each. 
The Bishop of Toronto, who has caused more mis- 


III., of the House of Brunswick, beneath whose govern- and most splendid dignities are liberally thrust into 


ment liberty has gained several of its rights (most | ments of his office and his gains from land and other their bosoms—how could it be otherwise, as long as 
precious rights) and valuable charters. (See 31 Geo. | speculations. Not one of all the thirteen sects will | human nature is as it is, than that our bishops 
Ill.) But what makes this affair especially extraor- 1 the paltry — except the Methodists ag ; and | should be generally corrupt, and fall short of the 
8 8 zope pride, if nothing better, will keep them from it. Christian rule - Letter to the Archbishop of Tork. — 
dinary is, that during the administration of Lord | Ane peop'e, I know, will oppose it promptly. My paper | porerley p of 

Sydenham inh Canada this wholesale system of public will not pe rmit me to enlarge on other partic ulars relat- . 


robbery was transferred to the British Parliament, to be | ing to this monster of abominations, the sins of which | , Iun An nen OF Cuunci-RATES.—At a meet- 
lhe atthe door of the Imperial Parliamentof Great Britain, | lig ol the Committee of the Deputi s of the Three 


| where it was sanctioned by legal enactment. l hope they | Denominations of Protestant Dissenters, Presby- 

will see soon the absolute necessity there is for rescind- | terian, Independent, and Baptist, in and within 
| ing the law, and abolishing utte rly the evil of this most | twelve miles of London, appointed to protect their 
| notoriously wicked scheme of selfish aggrandisement, so | civil rights, held at the King's Head Tave n, in the 
| deeply injurious to this province. Poultry, on Friday, the 30th day of June, 1848, 
| 
| 


revised there as to the rule of its apportionment; and 
that a reform government in England, the official 
servants of Queen Victoria, in the year 1840, did actually 
confirm the scheme of spoliation by imperial enactment, 
to the deep disgrace of all the parties concerned in the 


dark deed. How any colony situated as Canada is can 7 = | Benjamin Hlanbury, Esq., in the chair; it was re- 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND THE RUSSELLS. | bed: — er 
N That, upon a full consideration of existing circumstances, in 
after the perpetration of such unrighteous acts towards | A correspondent sends us the following CUTIOUS reference to a discussion of the chureh- rate question lu the 
summary ot such property :— 1. Dunkswell Abbey, House of Commons, it is desirable to postpone the attempt to in- 
in Devonshire, was granted to John Russell in the | troduce a bill for their abolition tll the next scesiun. 

26th of Henry VIII. Its annual value at the time | 
: of the grant, according to Speed, was 6298 11s. 10d. „. y * ; 
alludes to this curious importation from the 
Celestial Empire in the following terms :—*‘ If there 


be considered safe in its adherence to British connexion | 


her people, is a matter which Earl Grey and the council 
of our beloved Queen in common will do well to ponder 


over coolly and candidly. If the loyalty of the Cana: | 


been riven to shreds of weakness by such egregious pro- 2. Tavistock Abbey, in Devonshire, was endowed | 


ceedings. I hope and pray that this great evil, and all | at the suppression 01 the monaste ries, according to ‘ ff? ; 

| Speed, with an annual income of £902 5s. 7d. Pre be any one thing in the’world that itis not at all like, 

| sent probable value, £57,712. Granted 3lst Henry that thing is a ship of any kind, Su narrow, 80 

iy 0 zue long, so grotesque, so low in the middle, so high at 
» to en se] 0 1 — 


others of a similar nature, will soon be removed, so that 
nothing shall remain to alienate the st:ong affections of 


the people here from that dear land of which they often | 3. Mountgrace Priory, in Yorkshire, valued at the | each end (like a China pen-tray), with no rigging, 
think and say, England, with all thy faults I love thee | dissolution at £38% 6a. 1 1d. per annum, The site of with nowhere to go aloft, with mats for sails, great 


still.” this priory was granted in 32nd Ilenry VIII. to warped cigars for masts, gaudy dragons and sea- 

The “cleray reserves” are laid out in farms of 100 of James Strangways; but a large share of the terti- | r a cee — — a 
n * . 3 torial property u as given to John Lord! INussell. — Pons: * stern — 1 hey 0 K e 
2 , just as the circumstances of the locality | [loughton-on-the-Hill was attached to this priory. | @Pe t, defying the world (as well he may) to pro- 
may demand, or the caprice of the surveyor may deter- | The present assessed annual value of this parish js | duce his equal—it would look more at home at the 
mine. It has been remarked that, where the clergy | nearly £5,000. ‘This property has passed, by mar- top of a public building, at the top of a mountain, 
have any influence, the same rule holds good which rise or purchase, into other hands, but was origi | e — oe ol xt ae — nr —— 0 
guided the monks and abbots of England in fixing their | null Erauted by Ilenrf VIII. to John Lord Russell; — — ͤ 


. and, with other lands granted from Mountgrace imagination could connect the Chinese lounging on 
abodes and selecting their lands—namely, obvious fer- Priory, would give a probable present value ol the deck, the most unlikely and the last would be 


tility of soil and superior advantages. Of these lands £13,000 per annum. | the mariner’s craft. Imagine a ship's crew, without 


and in Eastern Canada 308,452; making a total of Laxon, county of Northampton, valued at_dissolu- hair; wearing stiff clogs a quarter of a foot thick 
tion at £62 16s. Granted 33rd Henry VIII. to | the soles, and lying at night in little scented 
| John Lord Russell. Probable present value £3,847 | boxes, like backgammon-men or chess-pieces, or 
per annum. | mother-of-pearl counters! The most perplexing 
aggrandisements as the country fills up with people. | 5, Woburn Abbey, county of Bedford, valucd at | considerations obtrude themselves on your mind 
| ; 
| 
' 


822,597 acres; which may be considered an insignificant 
fraction of the whole, but as opening the way for future 


Sad complaints Lave been made that the clergy of the the dissolution at £430 13s. 11d. Granted in Ist | When you go down in the cabin. As, what became 
State-church sects, who are the only recipients, except | Edward VI. to John Lord Russell. Probable pre- | of all those lanterns hanging to the roof when the 
the Methodists, did not get half enough from these ent value £27,000 per annum. | Junk w OS dat at sea? W hether they dangled there, 
ade and they wanted te have them made over te 6. Beaulieu Abbey, in New Forest, Ilampshire. banging and beating against each other, like 80 
them, that they might obtain more profit by holding Annual value at dissolution, £425 6s. 8d. This was ee ee ee = r- —— ** Tee, 
the ‘) .} i La N N granted to Thomas W riothesley, Ine famous hero 0 * 118 teen — ens irined In a celestia puppet 
m as corporate Church property, for the bencfit of | of the M higs, Lord William Russell (executed for show, in the place of honour, ever tumbled out in 
the Church of England, the Kirk of Scotland, and any | treason in 1683), married a Lady Rachel Wriothesley, heavy weather? Whether the incense and the joss- 
other sect who would bind themselves to the service of | the heiress of her father’s property, who was a de. | stick still burnt before her with a faint perfume and 
the Government. But the other sects in Western seendant of the above Tho:nas Wriothesley ; eo that a little thread of smoke, while the mighty waves 
Canada have only a mere pittance allowed, although the family of the deserving servant of Henry VIII, | Were roaring all around? Whether that preposterous 


they are thrust among the number of tl ablis! became eventually possessed of this fine portion of umbrella in the corner was always spread, as being 
8 of the establishment Church appropriation. Probable present value, a convenient maritime instrument for walking about 


sects of England and Scotland. The English State} £30,000 per annum. the decks with, in a storm? Whether all the cool 
sect, including the grant made to Bishop Strachan, of 7. Melchburn, a preceptory in the county of Bed- and shiny little chairs and tables were continually 
Toronto, receive £9,200 annually, exclusive of the rec- | ford. Value at dissolution, (242 98. od. Granted | Sliding about and bruising each other, and if not, 
tory endowments, to which I shall refer gp a 3rd Edward to John Earl of Russell. Probable why not: Whether any body on the voyage ever 
ter, as they are separate from the cle rgy reserves.“ The present value £13,000 per annum. read those two books printed in characters like 


8. St. Picran, St. Kaveryn, or Kevran, in Corn- bird-cages and fly-traps: Whether the mandarin 
ies sigh wall. The manor here, as parcel of the possession | passenger, Ile Sing, who had never been ten miles 
„380 yearly, because she has come from a good stock, of Beaulieu Abbey, in Hampshire, was granted in | from lis home in his life before, lying sick on a 


and will do the will of Government quietly. The Metho- | 2nd Elizabeth to Francis Earl of Bedford. Value | bamboo couch in a private China closet of his own 


Kirk of Scotland, whose number is very limited, receives 


dist Church not being of the genuine stamp, gets but little unknown. (where he | is now perpetually writing autographs 
as yet, although offers have been made to the Conference 9. A house of Dominican or preaching friars, on | OF inquisitive barbarians), ever began to doubt the 


to increase their allowance if the ministers could draw the the north side of the Cathedral of Exeter, granted at — of the goddess OF the sen, whase countertett 
people over to State-churchism. They have tried. the dissolution to John Lord Kussell. Now called Ning tr etsy like a flowery monthly nurse, occupics 

l ey have tried, and | Bedford-house. Value unknown. the sailor’s joss-house in the second gallery? 
could not succeed, because the people were more en- 10. Thorney Abbey, Cambridgeshire. Value at Whether it is possible that the said mandarin, or 
lightened and faithful than their teacuers in holding to | the dissolution £411 12s. 11d. Gianted 31d Edward | tue artist of the ship, Sam Sing, Esquire, R. A., of 
the principles of religious liberty and equality. The VI. to John Earl of Bedtord. There are in the | Canton, can ever go ashore without a walking-staff 
Methodist body only receives £700 yearly from the parish or manor of ‘Thorney 19,000 acres of land, | cinnamon, agreeably to the usage of their like. 
“clergy reserves.“ They have managed, however, to get whose average annual value is twenty-seven shil- esse In British tea shops? Above all, whether 


lings per acre. Actual pr ‘ul or the hoarse old ocean can ever have been seriously in 
a few pickin fro rim ats oo : an | 4 Actual present value, therefore, — Ee an é ust 
* — gs from the provincial treasury table; but | £25,600. earnest with this floating toy shop, or merely 
* * * stopped now, because the State-church | 11. Covent-garden. Value not known at the dis- played with it in lightness of spirit roughly, but 
overnment is defunct, and the reformers will have solution. Its probable present value is £10,000 per | meaning ho larmi—-as the bull did with the china- 
nothing to do at present with Methodist preachers, be- annum. shop on St. Patrick's day in the morning?’ [We 
: 5 Bate i 77° ont * ’ ‘ Carey e hacae oe - os 3 7 nr 
Cause tucy whicel about just as the political breeze. Total of hurch property grants d to that deserv- wee we * * 1 thi „ng * — tu ld — 
0 11 Se. al. l ‘i i. j Te ‘ 4 " Gri, daa Bosch on be Ohi 10 eise “an wou 8 9 

happens 10 blow, and the governing powers don't know | . 4e e VII.. Jon Au and ty is N pouvl, , the phe- 
u : family in money value of the present day : wdvise those of our friends who have not seen the p 
pon what tack they will sail where necessity calls for 


them to draw i ht | Dunkswel] Abbey, £19,000; TLavistock, £57,712 ; | Domme, to take an early opportunity al “an 2 
nto port. I believe the agents who sell Mongruce Priory, 413.000: Castle Hamel, it. The shertest road to tne Celestial Liuupire 
the . clergy reserves have a good bith of it, CSpe- | £5,547 5 burn “Abbey, 27,000 Mia li hhurn is by this lack wall Railway. | 
cially where they can make large bargains themselves in Prceptory, £13,000 ; Horne vy Abbey, 25,6350; ‘ben Tuousanpn Pounvs Guanthp IS MAKYLE- 
the way of speculation. In fact, the whole nature of the Covent-garden, £10,000; St. Picran, in Cornwall, none row Barus Ab Wasit-lHoteks.— On Saturday 
aud the Property Of the Dominican Friars at th vesuy ol the parish of ASL. Marylebone voted 
once. If the reformers, who are now in power, neglect — 2 1 * 1 * 4 Le | £10,400 to be raised by 10 lof * — ogra 
to perf bi * 0 adde caulicu, £20,000. Total, 4199, 208. — ] baths and wash- houses, on the site — L * 
Perform this duty, they will deserve to forfeit the | Douglas Jerrold. chased for the purpos¢ near the Yorkshire Sungo, 


thing is rotten tu the core, and ought to be albwlished at 
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RELIdous INTELLIGENCE. 


CHESHUNT COLLEGE ANNIVERSARY. 


On Thursday last the anniversary of Cheshunt 
College was celebrated in the usual manner. The 
morning was cloudy, with a few smart showers of 
rain; but as noon approached, the clouds cleared 
away, and the afternoon was bright and beautiful. 
The attendance was not quite so numerous as on 
some former occasions ; but a large number of minis- 
ters and other tlemen were present, and many 
gaily-dressed ladies honoured the College with their 
company. The chapel was as crowded as usual, but 
the space under the awning outside was not so well 


Two orations, on cognate subjects, were delivered 
two of the senior students. The first, on The 
iatorial Sacrifice, was delivered by Mr. Bar- 
field ; the second, on The Living Sacrifice, by 
Mr. Ricard. The manner of the orators was pleas- 
ings and they were listened to with profound atten- 


After prayer, the sermon of the day was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Archer, from Isaiah viii. 19, 20, but 
more particularly the words, To the law and to the 
testimony.“ The subject of discourse was the right 
aud duty of private judgment in the interpretation 
of the scriptures. The preacher handled this 
seasonable topic in a masterly style, resting the un- 
answerable claims of Protestantism on the right 
foundation. 

After singing and prayer, the congregation sepa- 
rated, and enjoyed a stroll in the beautiful grounds 
of the College, and in the neighbouring fields. 

The dinner was served up, according to former 
custom, under a spacious and commodious tent, 
erected in the paddock on the opposite side of the 
New River, V olsey's- hall, in which the company 
dined last year, being occupied with a bazaar for 
the benefit of Crossbrook Chapel, in which Dr. 
Watts, and after him Mr. Mason, the author of the 
well-known treatise on ‘‘ Self-Knowledge,”’ used to 
preach. . 

Mr. Alderman Cuattis, who, as Treasurer, occu- 
pied the chair, proposed the health of the Queen—a 
toast which was drunk with marked demonstra- 
tions of loyal feeling.”’ 

The Cnainnax then called upon the Rev. Dr. 
— to read the Annual Report, which he did as 

ollows :— 


The close of another academical session enables the Trustees 
of Cheshunt College to report respecting the internal state of 
the Institution in a manner calculated to gratify its friends and 
pt and calling for gratitude to Him who is the giver of 


At the Midsummer examination of the London University, 
Mr. John Hall (admitte i on one of the annual exhibitions of 
230, given 14 Hitchcock, Esq.), matriculated. 

Mr. John Barfield, the Tutors’ Scholar, took his B.A. degree 
at the autumnal examination of the Loudon University. 

Since the last anniversary, Mr. Jesse Cato Daniell, whose 
academical course had nearly expired, has gone, with the con- 
sent of the Trustees, to pursue a course of ents in Germany. 
Mr. Thomas Gilfillan, a missionary student, has proceeded to 
the great field of Christian Missions in China 

r. Robert Ricards has been invited to take the charge of a 
congregation at Shoreham, consisting of respectable parties 
who have left the Established Church io that town from a dis- 
like to the Puseyism which was there forced on them, and has 
entered on bis office with very — prospects of success. 
In consequence of uncertain bealth, Mr. George Morris has 
been com to leave before the termination of his College 
course; but enters on the pastorate of the church assembling in 
the Countess of Huntingdon's Chapel, Canterbury, to which, 
after a period of probation, he has been unanimously invited, 
with reason to Lope for improved health as well aa much 
usef..luess. 

Mr. Joseph Parker Spink, B.A., the Treasurer's scholar, 
leaves the College to-day, aid proceeds to Berwick-on-T weed, 
to take the oversight of a congregation recently formed in that 
town. 


At the opening of the Session, the following were admitted: 
— Mr. faite, Abingdon; Mr. Alexander Anderson, 
ee ee Poplar; Mr. William Heury Aylen, North- 
street pel, Brighton; Mr. James Rae, Limerick; Mr. Aaron 

Little Baddon; Mr. John Wadlaud, Westminster 

Chapel; and Mr. Robert Balgarnie, Dalkeith. And in January 

last, Mr. Uriah Brodriff Randall, B. A., of the London Univer- 

sity, was admitted. The Trustees have grateful pleasure iu 

„ that the Session which now terminates has been 

marked by domestic harmony, Christian consistency, and 
educational diligence. 

To those geutlemen who have conducted the examinations 
into the of the students in the several branches of 
their studies during this session, the Trustees render cordial 
thanks for their im and laborious services. 

The frieuds of ministerial education counected with this 
Institution have doubtless heard of the steps which have been 
recently taken to consider the important subject of a union 
of some of the Coileges in and around London, The 
Trustees of Cheshunt College would have been wanting in the 
duty which their office im * on them, had they failed to 
entertain the question, with a view to ascertain its practica- 
— 1 > * M yp and disad- 

an . me, howeve:, ely to elapse before the 
oy — called upon to 11— definitely res — 
the course which they may see fit to take. Meanwhile, they 
trust the friends of this Coliege will give them credit for a due 

on the one haud to the specific intentions of its 
founders, and on the other to the peculiar claims 
arising from a change of times and circumstances. It will be 
their — — conscientious * to reconcile the two in the 
manner culated to serve the ress of the ki 
of — — ae tty Jesus Christ. at thea sci 
neap have been made during the year for admis- 
sion to the College at the commencement of the — session, 
Nearly all the applications are either eligible, or might be ren- 
dered 80, be. short preparatory course of education. Deeply, 
therefore, do the Trustees regret that, owing to the limitation of 
their means, many of these applications should have to be made 
in vain. — BA no means take disheartening views of the 
difficulties w they, in common with the active supporters of 
similar institutions, may have to encounter. For (as on a pre- 
vious occasion they have rewarked), as far as those difficulties 
arise from the multiplied claims of religious societies, they re- 
member, with gratitude, that, to the hallowed enterprise and 
ministerial usefulness of those whom our colleges have seut 
forth, many of t .ese societies owe their existence. And so far 
as those difficulties arise from the multiplication and the 
friendly competition of imi ar institutions, they must regard 
the fact as an indication that the importance of a sound minis- 
terial education is becoming a generally admitted truth. A 
the correctness of this view, they ouly hope and ask fo: 
of encouragement and support. Were the efficiency 
of the Christian ministry an unimportant question, or were a 
thoroughly sound education no part of that efficiency, they 
would not Nene can exceed the 
of their conviction that the 


: 


the tality in the hand of God for the conversion 
of the world, and that the 1 mony qualifications for the duty 
are, in the t day, more than ever indispensable. They 
therefore ask from every minister, as he d have suitable 


companions and successors in office—from every church, as it 
hopes for faithful pastors and teachere—and from every Chris- 
tian, as he would see sinners saved, and would 114 his 
obligations to the Lord that bought bim,“ —to do this and 
kindred institutions all that sanctified wisdom can devise, that 
Christian energy and liberality can prompt, and that humble, 
Lelieving, and importunate intercession may hope to achieve. 


Resolutions of the usual formal character were 
roposed or responded to by the Revs. A. Tidman, 

r. Henderson, J. Sortain, John Kennedy, Professor 
Lorimer, B. Parsons, Dr. Archer, Dr. Massie, Dr. 
Harris, &c. One of the chief subjects of remark was 
Dr. Smith's proposal (already noticed in our 
columns) for amalgamating all the theological col- 
leges of the Independents in and around London 
into one. Mr. Tidman, on this subject, said :— 


Whatever prospective intentions might be entertained 
with regard to the proposed combination of colleges, he 
hoped that neither Cheshunt nor any other similar col- 
lege would ever become so numerous as to diminish the 
benefit of that domestic superintendence whic!: they now 
enjoyed 4 With deference to his brother Archer, 
he was not in love with the Scottish system [a laugl.]. 
The divinity halls of the north might be very good things 
in their way; but he deemed that paternal inspection 
and fraternal intercourse, which were uliar to the 
Dissenting colleges as they now existed, far too valuable 
to be sacrificed in exchange for any supposed advantages 
that might accrue from the adoption of the Scottish sys- 
tem [cheers]. 


The Rev. J. Sonraix gloried in and defended the 
ecclesiastical position he occupied: 


He cared not for the gibes of the Established clergy 
on the one hand who sald, You do far more wy 
than the most rabid Dissenter in the land; nor for the 
reproaches of the Dissenters on the other, who said, 
“You are doing us Dissenters more harm than the 
most decided Puseyite.” It might be very afflicting to 
some persons to hear of Dissenters learning to kneel at 
the communion, and becoming reconciled to the reading 
of prayers, and even to that most heretical garment, the 
surplice; but he held these to be matters of very small 
account in comparison with weightier considerations. 
Dr. Archer, in his admirable discourse, had set before 
them the all-important point [hear]. The battle cry of 
the Church for the next century would be neither 
Episcopacy nor Presbyterianism, nor even Inde- 
pendency; but Protestantism. That for which we 
must all contend was, a sound intellectual Protestant- 
ism, well versed in Patristric learning, and capable of 
coping with the subtlest adversaries of evangelical truth 
at their own weapons [hear]. In illustration of his 
observations, the reverend speaker adverted to the case 
of Shoreham, where a truly evangelical rector and 
curate (with whom he had enjoyed frequent Christian 
fellowship) were, under the auspices of a bishop, who 
blew hot and cold in the same breath, succeeded by a 
zealous, able, and learned Puseyite, surrounded by a 
force of curates prepared to undermine the foundations 
of Protestantism. The people, however, were imbued 
with a different spirit. The gentry, the tradespeople, 
and even the very paupers, went eight miles to 
another church rather than listen to the pestilent 
heresy [hear, hear]. In vain they appealed t. 
the bishop. His lordship paid no heed to their 
representations, although be had taken his (Mr. Sortain's) 
curate, and ordained him a month after he had preached 
in his pulpit [hear]. Things remained as they were, 
and they still heard of the Puseyite clergy having Roman 
Catholic processions in the street, and restoring the 
notorious practice of midnight communion (hear, hear]. 
The new rector had been heard to declare, * It there be 
any word that I hate beyond all others, it is the word 
‘Protestant’”’ [hear]. Now, the pious people whose 
Protestant and evangelical convictions had been thus 
revolted, had contracted an invincible love for the 
Liturgy, and would by no means have been reconciled 
to a pure Independent mode of — The necessity 
of their peculiar case had been exactly met by sending 
to them a young man from Cheshunt College (hear, 
hear}. He smiled at the stigma of hybrid Christians ;” 
for he felt that the spirit of the Countess was still upon 
the Institution which she had founded, and there was a 
function to be discharged for which her connexion was 
precisely adapted [hear]. ‘The second of the gentlemen 
who had delivered orations that day, was the new Bishop 
of Shoreham [cheers]. He could first pray with the 
liturgical disciple, and then go to the s .aliop or other 
larger vessel provided for the purposes at Shoreham, and 
offer up prayers extempore. Like the hybrid“ Apostle 
Paul, he became all things to all men, if by any means 
he might save some [hear, hear]. 


Mr. Kennepy was in favour of the union of the 
colleges :— 

He left Mr. Tidman at full liberty to maintain his own 
opinions in favour of his monasteries; he must himself 
be permitted to stand up for the free system of the 
Scottish universities, though he had no objection to the 
addition of as much paternal superintendence as they 
pleased. Men educated in that free manner would, he 
thought, be fuund to engage in the church’s and the 
world's work with greater efficiency [hear, hear]. 


Mr. Loni expressed an earnest desire for 
a closer union between the Presbyterians and 
Independents in England. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Sortain, that the interests of Protestantism 
constituted the grand question of the day. Hs depre- 
cated the agitation of all minor controversies. 

Mr. Pansons, of Ebley, announced himself as one 
of the old monks. 


He acknowledged that educational institutions in 
large cities might possess some advantages peculiar to 
themselves, but claimed for the pure free air of a place 
like Cheshunt no trivial recommendation. The Jesuits, 
too, had been mentioned. For his own part, he owned 
he was rather fond of the Jesuits [a laugh]. His im- 
pression was, that what we most of ail wanted was a race 
of Jesuits without their Jesuitism [hear, hear]. They 
were an order of men more entirely devoted to their 
office than any other race of popular instructors that had 
ever lived (hear, hear]. He cousidered them as pre- 
senting, in many respects, @ striking exemplification of 
what a Christian minister ought to be — Leet them 
not be too much carried away by words. For his part, 
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he hated the word “ Protestantism” almost as much ds 
the Puseyite rector who had been mentioned (hear, and 
alaugh]. What they wanted was Christianity: (hear, 
hear]. Reference had been made to the pecul ° 
tion occupied by their connexion. It was a kind of non- 
descript body; they were confined to no party. Only 
see what a variety of speakers they had had that after- 
noon. He himself, perhaps, was considered a thorough. 
going Radical. 

Dr. Arncuer contended that the present age stood 
in peculiar need of a learned ministry to expose and 
refute the hollow sophisms of infidelity, and hold up 
to merited contempt the empiricism of its shallow 
professors. 

Into the comparative merits of the Scottish and Eng- 
lish systems of theological training, he forebore to enter. 
There were faults and virtues on both sides [hear]. 
Were there more yoy in Scotland prior to entering 
the ministry, and more training before preaching in 
England, it would probably be the better for both [hear, 
hear]. Were two such men as Drs. Harris and 
bell—the one knowing the English system by experience, 
and the Scottish by repute; and the other the Scottish 
system by experience, and the English by observation 
and repute—to lay their heads together, they would 
soon be able to put us upon the discovery of a more per- 
fect system than had yet been practised [hear, hear], 


Votes of thanks to the tutors of the College, Dr. 
Harris and the Rev. J. Sortain, and to Mr. Sherman, 
the secretary, were then carried, after which the 


company separated. 


CoNGRREGATIONAL Union or Scottanp.—The Re- 
port of this valuable body for the last year has just 
reached us. We learn from it that £992 have been 
„granted to churches in aid of their own efforts to 
maiutain the ordinances of the gospel among them- 
selves, and £567 to enable pastors and preachers to 
engage in local, and in occasional more extended, 
itinerancies. In addition to these grants, there have 
been others made in the course of the year, upon 
urgent and well-supported applications from various 
parts both of the Ilighlands and Lowlands. These 
amount to £75, making the total grants for the year 
41,563.“ The Report speaks of this year as memo- 
rable because the scheme of removing the burden of 
debt upon the different chapels of the Union has been 
now happily accomplished ; and it urges the strong 
obligation of larger exertion, as a consequence, in 
the more adequate support of their own pastors. 

It is matter of especial gratitude if we are able to re- 
port of the churches generally that, during another 
year, they have maintained their ground, and in some 
cases can speak of increase and revival. Many depress- 
ing and distracting influences have been at work within 
the last few years, but these are now less felt; and 
churches that for a time were shaken or weakened, 
having passed through the trial, now go on with in- 
creased steadfastness, comfort, and confidence. The 
last year has witnessed decided improvement in some 
much-tried churches; and the experience of a little re- 
viving in their bondage encourages the confidence that, 
from this time, the Lord will bless them. 

In conclusion, the Committee express their great 
satisfaction in being able to present such a report of the 
state of the churches; and with humble thankfulness to 
God for every instance of his goodness it has been their 
happiness to witness and record in building up the 
churches and blessing his servants, they would cherish 
the confidence that future years will witness greater 
things than these, and that, through the agency of the 
churches connected with the Congregational Union of 
Scotland, the cause of pure and scriptural Christianity 
—4 long and greatly flourish in our beloved native 

and. 

ARLINGTON, GLovucesTersHing.—The Baptist 
Chapel in this place having been enlarged, special 
services were held during Tuesday, June 27, 1848. 
In the morning, the Scriptures were read and prayer 
offered by Mr. Shakespeare, of Shortwood; alter 
which a sermon was preached by Mr. Woodrow, of 
Gloucester, from John viii. 36. In the afternvon, 
Mr. A. M. Stalker, of Blockley, preached from 
Matt. xxv. 10; in the evening, the pastor, Mr. R. 
Hall, read a brief statement, comprising a sketch of 
his own religious life down to the conclusion of two 
years spent in the ministry at Arlington; after 
which, addresses were delivered, to the tor, by 
Mr. Blakeman, of Hook-Norton; to the church, by 
Mr. Cubitt, of Bourton-on-Water; and to the con- 
giegation, by Mr. Stephens, of Cirencester. The 
other devotional services were conducted by Messrs. 
Bewley and Stratford (Independent), Reynolds, W. 
Thomas, T. Eden, and D. Boyce. Though the 
weather was unfavourable, the congregations were 
good, and the collections amounted to £9 Os. 1 lid. 


WArrox, Norrotx.—The Rev. Alfred Griffin, 
late of Homerton College, has received a cordial 
and unanimous invitation from the Congregational 
church at Watton, Norfolk, to become its pastor; 
and he intends at once to enter upon his stated 
labours there. 


Butrorp, Wiits.—The Rev. Thomas Sleigh, of 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, having received 4 
unanimous call from the Independent church and 
congregation, Bulford, Wilts, purposes to enter on 
his labours in that place the first Sabbath in July. 


CantexnBurny.—Mr. George Morris, of Cheshunt 
College, has received and accepted a unanimous in- 
vitation from the church and congregation assem- 
bling in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Can- 
terbury, to become their pastor, and pro entering 
upon his new sphere of labour on the first Lord’s-day 
in July. 

Mitt Watt.—The Rev. John Young, M. A., late 
of Melbourn, Derbyshire, has accepted the pastorate 
of the Congregational church meeting for public 
worship in Mill-Wall Chapel, Isle of Dogs, and 
commenced his duties on Lord’s-day last, the 2nd 
of July. 

Lruixorox.— Mr. James Martin, B. A., late of 
Stepney College, University of London, has accepted 
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the unanimous invitation of the Baptist church, 


Lymington, to become co-pastor with the Rev. Jas. 
Millard. 
CurisTiAN, SUNDAY-scHOOL, AND EpvUcaTIONAL 


Insrtrurn, St. Many Cray, Kentr.—Interesting 
services to celebrate the first anniversary of this ex- 
cellent institution were held on Lord’s-day, June 
18, and Wednesday, June 21. On the former occa- 
sion two sermons were ched, morning and 
evening, by J. 8. Featherstone, superintendent of 
the Institute, and the Rev. J. Cox, minister of 
Queen-street Chapel, Woolwich. In the afternoon 
an address was delivered to children, teachers, and 

arents, by Mr. J. Rogers, secretary of the Western 

ent Sunday-school Union. On Wednesday a 
prayer-meeting was held in the Independent Chapel, 
at seven o'clock. A sale of useful and ornamental 
articles (free-will offerings for the occasion) com- 
menced at half-past ten, at the Institute, and con- 
tinued till the evening. At one o'clock various 
ministers and friends partook of a cold collation ; 
and from half-past two till four several short 
speeches were delivered. About 300 persons after- 
wards took tea under tents erected for the purpose, 
and at six o clock a public meeting was held. The 
founder and president, W. Joynson, Esq., being 
unable to attend through indisposition, John May, 
Esq., of Paul's Cray, presided. From the report 
read, it appeared that Bible and other classes have 
been formed; libraries for teachers, elder scholars, 
and other persons, established. Tract and benevo- 
lent societies are in tion. Lectures have been 
delivered by Rev. W. Smith, of Dartford; Rev. C. 
H. Hosken, of Crayford; Rev. S. Martin, of West- 
minster; Revs. James Turnbull and James Mirams, 
of London; Rev. G. Verrall, of Bromley; and Mr. 
J. Rogers, of Foots Cray. Meetings for the advocacy 
of Elihu Burritt's League of Brotherhood” and 
institutes for elder scholars have been held. A 
museum is begun, and other agencies are at work in 
this district. The following ministers and gentle- 
men advocated the claims of the Institution, and 
took part in the proceedings of the day:—Revs. J. 
A. Baynes, B. A., of Poplar; J. Cox, C. H. Hosken, 
G. Verrall, and G. Hinde; with Messrs. R. N. 
Collins, of the Sunday-school Union, J. Robins, G. 
Atkins, W. 
A. Laird, and the Chairman. Much good, it is 
hoped, will result from the establishment of this 
Christian and unsectarian Institution. 


NewcastL_e-on-Tyns.—The Rev. Henry Christo- 
pherson has just rendered his resignation to the 
church in New-court Chapel, to the deep and 
unanimous regret of the members and congregation. 


Tas New Misstonany~Cotiecs or St. Avoustine 
AT CANTERBURY was consecrated on Thursday, by 
the Archbishop. The College has obtained a royal 
charter of incorporation. The Society will be com- 
posed of a Warden, a Sub- Warden, and six Fellows; 
all of whom will be appointed by the Archbishops of 
ac’ A and York and the Bishop of London. 
The first Warden that has been appointed is Bishop 
Coleridge, late Bishop of Barbadoes; and the Rev. 
G. Pearson, M. A., of Christ Church, Oxford, is the 
Sub-Warden. There is accommodation within the 
walls of the building for fifty students, besides the 
servants of the institution. Amongst those present 
were, the Earl of Powis, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. 
Justice Patteson, Mr. Baron Alderson, and the 
Bishops of London, Lichfield, Oxford, Fredericton, 
and Brechin, (Scotland); the Deans of Canterbury, 
Herefoid, Chichester, Norwich, and Bangor; and 
upwards of one thousand clergymen. The Arch- 
bishop himself preached the consecration-sermon. 


Tue New Houses or Partiament.—On Monday, 
the last portion of the old House of Commons, called 
the Speaker's House, the adjoining committee-rooms, 
and those forming the centre of the cloisters, were 
being removed. The entrance-hall to the new 
House of Commons and the western window to 
Westminster- hall have attained their elevation, and 
are rapidly approaching completion. The new House 
of Commons, it is now stated, will positively be ready 
for members next session. Orders have been issued 
for the removal forthwith of all the temporary 
erections at the east entrance to Westminster-hall. 


Dezaprut Omnrsus Accipent.—About half-past 
nine o clock on Monday morning, as one of Adams’ 
Waterloo omnibuses was & gg Waterloo- 
road, and opposite St. John’s Church, the driver 
was observed to fall from his seat on to the foot- 
board. The poor fellow was in a fit, and the reins 
fell over between the horses’ legs, when they became 
restive, and darted off at a fearful rate. Fortunately, 
the horses were stopped near the Hero of Waterloo 
tavern, and the driverand an outside male passenger, 
who had aw roy Aig: ww himself from the roof, 
were removed to Dr. Brookes’ shop; there it was 
ascertained that the driver was injured severely by 
the kicking of the horses, and the passenger 80 
dreadfully injured also that they were instantly 
conveyed to Guy’s Hospital, with little hope of 
recovery for either. It appeared that the driver 
had been subject to fits, which accounted for his 
being strapped to the seat, otherwise he must have 
— the horses and been instantly killed. 


Buvralrrr.— Two burglars, armed with bludgeons, 
entered a cottage at Blackpool in Devonshire, on 
Friday se’ nnight, and began beating two sisters who 
were asleep; eventually, one of the women jumped 
from a window, and managed to reach a farm-house ; 
and the ruffians decamped without having found any 
money. The lives of the sisters are in danger from 
the brutal treatment they endured. 


Cooper, J. Rogers, J. 8. Featherstone, | | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS’S “ NORTH STAR.”’ 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—Having seen in your paper an appeal in behalf 
of the North Star, belonging to the freed Douglass, I 
take this opportunity of stating that I shall be happy to 
join with any gentlemen in transmitting subscriptions to 
America. 4 take this method of making known my 
wishes, because I trust there are many who will take ad 
vantage of an opportunity, and the expense for one 
will serve for all. 

I should like to have at least twelve to twenty names 
to transmit. With best wishes, sincerely yours, 

Joun Epps. 

89, Great Russell-street, July 3rd, 1848. 


UNION OF DISSENTING COLLEGES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Stra. — If I am not thereby occupying valuable space in 
our columns, I would beg permission to write a few 
ines on the subject which was brought under the notice 

of your readers by Dr. William Smith, that of our exist- 
ing Dissenting Colleges. It is surprising that some of 
the gentlemen composing the various committees have 
come forward to defend the colleges as they are; or 
rather, it is surprising that the proposal of Dr. Smith has 
not met with a hearty response from every one at all 
acquainted with the bad working of the present system. 
From my own intercourse with students of Baptist as 
well as Pedobaptist colleges, I can testify that they are, 
almost to a man, convinced that our colleges, as they 
are, with all their enormous expenditure, are radically 
bad and comparatively useless. And who can be better 
judges of the working of a system than those who are 
subject to its discipline? If the committees have not 
arrived at the same conviction, it arises, no doubt, from 
the fact that they are so little acquainted with the inter- 
nal arrangements, and are in general so deaf to any com- 
plaints which students may address to them. 

An acquaintance of two years with the German uni- 
versities, where the plan adopted is very similar to that 
recommended by Dr. Smith, had already produced in my 
mind a conviction that such a system must ere long be 
introduced amongst ourselves. The enormous waste of 
money, and the fact that in many instances our profes- 
sors are compelled to act as elementary teachers, tell 
strongly against the maintenance o our present col- 
eges. In one London institution the average expendi- 
ture for each student ranges from £80 to £100 per 
annum. Ina German university the same student may 
pursue his studies and hear the lectures of eight or ten 
of the most distinguished professors at a cost of from 
£30 to £40. In the latter a student is left free; he sta- 
dies for himself, he follows the bent of his own mind; 
the consequence is that his mind expands and his talent 
is more fully developed. In our colleges, all the energy 
of the mind is kept dormant, the mental faculties are 
cramped and compressed into a mould which allows of 
no originality, and often blights for ever the talent of 
the man. The student of talent is placed, like a school- 
boy, upon the form to repeat, parrot-like, the chapter in 
some theological work which he has learned by heart, or 
more frequently has cogged. And were the question 
proposed to any intelligent student why he cogs, the reply 
would always be, because he feels such a task a waste of 
time and a degradation to himself. Were another sys. 
tem introduced—a free university, with a theological 
faculty, established —I am convinced that dissenting 
ministers would take a far higher stand than they now 
do, and that dissenting professors would always be found 
equal to the times. There is no reason why English 
theologians should stand so far behind those of Germany, 
excepting this: an English professor must devote his 
attention to the whole range of theology—a German 
concentrates his upon one branch, whether sacred phi- 
losophy, history, criticism, or hermeneutics. 

But there was one omission in Dr. Smith’s letter 
which I imagine was unintentional, The names of the 
colleges mentioned as invited to join in the scheme are 
all Pedobaptist. Is the new university, then, to be a 
sectarian one? Many difficulties have existed in the 
way of throwing open the colleges we have now. Here, 
then, is a g 1. n of throwing sectarianism 
overboard; ag ld of operation for the Evangelical 
Alliance, if it ever is to lead to any practical result. The 
Baptists, I feel assured, would heartily join: at least, I 
entertain so good an opinion of the students, that I 
lieve they would compel each committee nolens volens 
to co-operate, or, in case of refusal, would desert the ex- 
isting edifices to enjoy the superior advantages of such 
an university. 

I must again apologize for the length of my note, and 
remain, Your obedient servant, 


Braprorp.—The Chartists in this neighbourhood 
are now perfectly quiet. Some arrangements are, 
we believe, in progress, for the convention of the 
ministers of various religious bodies in the town, 
with a view to consider the state of the working 
population. 


T* Rev. Dr. Hamitton.—It is with much plea- 
sure we are able to report that the health of this 
gentleman is now much improved, and that, though 
still far from being recovered, he will — 4 
able soon to bear removal from home to change of 
scene. 


CuELTenHAM Exzcrion. — The nomination for 
Cheltenham was aiso on Wednesday. The Hon. 
Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley and Mr. Agg Gardner 
were the candidates, the latter a Conservative. The 
show of hands was in favour of Mr. Berkeley, and 
the election was fixed for next day. At the close of 
the poll, on 8 the numbers were — Berkeley, 
1,024; Gardner, 848. Mr. Berkeley was declared 
duly elected. 


A Gaot To Let.—Since the removal of the con- 
viet, Marsh, on the 22nd of May, there has not been 
a prisoner in Buckingham goal. This is the more 
creditable to the locality, when it is remembered that 
there have been a great number of navvies, sawyers, 
and masons employed on the Buckinghamshire 
Railway, within borough and parish. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE CONGRE 
GATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 


On Tuesday, June 27th, the female pupil teachers 
who have been instructed and trained, during the 
session just closed, at the Normal School, Rother- 
hithe, were publicly examined by the Rev. Professor 
Lorimer, M. A., of the Free Church, and the Rev. 
John Kennedy, M.A., of Stepney. George Mar- 
shall, Esq., presided. The v. Robert Ainslie, 
— 41 * the Board of Education, read the fol- 
lowing Report in relation to the School :— 


REPORT. 
2nd Session of the Normal School (for females) of the 
Congregational Board of Education. 

The Session, which closes this day, commenced on 
the lst of August, 1847. The number of pupil teachers 
at the commencement of the Session was nineteen; at 
present it is eighteen, one having left through insuffi- 
cient health. e time, therefore, during which the 
pupil teachers now to be examined have been instructed 
and trained is nearly eleven months. It is with plea- 
sure that we state, to-day, that the family circle has been 
one of unbroken harmony, and of great happiness. The 
following has been the course and extent of the studies 
of the pupil teachers :—They have practised reading, in 
Graham’s and in Smart’s works on pronunciation and 
elocution ; — for improvement in penmanship ; 
and dictation, for improvement in spelling, when writing 
has been regularly attended to. Specimens of the 
writing will be laid before you. There have been two 
classes in arithmetic—both of them have been accus- 
tomed to mental arithmetic. One of them bas pro- 
ceeded in slate arithmetic as far as reduction; the other 
to compound interest. Their different styles of needle- 
work will be submitted for your ins on. Their 
studies in the Scriptures have emb the Ist Book of 
Samuel, the Book of Job, and the Acts of the A , 
In sacred geography they have used the abr — 
of 1 P — — — 5 = = as 
the th page. In gen geography, they have 
gone through Chambers’ Geographical Text Book 
for England, and Chambers’ Primer of General 

aphy. In mar they have studied Cornwell and 
Allen's First rammar, and to the sixtieth of 
their Second Grammar, and about thirty pages o - 
bers’s Work on Etymology. In history they have used 
Inces’s Outlines of English History, as far as the reign 
of George II. For the evidences of Christianity, they 
have used a little work by Archbishop W pub - 
lished by the Commissioners of Education for Ireland. 
They have had twenty-six lessons on singing. The 
specimens of their drawings are now around the room. 
ey have also studied ‘‘Chambers’s Introduction to 
the Sciences, embracing the elements of astronomy, 
eology, chemistry, vegetable creation, natural history, 
he. They have been trained for the practical parts of 
teaching, school discipline, and gen management of 
children in classes and of schools, at Herold’s school ia 
this neighbourhood. That school has increased from 
about 35 children to 218, and was rye examined last 
week, to the a satisfaction of a large company of 
visitors, and of the parents of the children. In reference 
to the t examination we have solely to observe 
that it may embrace all they have studied during the 
ear. There is no one part prepared for examination; 
the whole is at the discretion of the examiners. It is, 
perhaps, only just to the pupil-teachers, and to the exa- 
miners to state that two U. — were devoted last week to 
a written examination. On that occasion they were 
examined in grammar, on the pronouns and in ety- 
mology ;”’ also, on the climate, so:l, and v le 
ductions of land”—on ‘“‘ Australasia”—on Hol- 
land,“ and on the rivers and mountains of Europe” — 
on “sacred physical geography, and on the commerce 
and wars of the Israelites: in English history, on the 
reign of Richard II., and in chemistry, on heat. They 
were not informed of any subject they were to be ex- 
amined upon ; they were allowed no books, nor any com- 
munication with each other, and their written answers, 
which were highly satisfactory, will be open for inspec- 
tion to-day, at the close of the present examination. 


After the Report had been read, the examination 

ed; at its close, the teachers were addreased 

y the examiners, and the company present ex- 

pressed their high gratification with what they had 
seen and heard. 

The following is the certificate of examination 

the Rev. Professor Lorimer and the Rev. John 
| nedy, kindly forwarded to the Board of Educa- 
tion :— 

The examination of the Female Normal School at 
Rotherhithe, which we had the honour to conduct on 
— the 27th ult., afforded us unmingled satis- 

tion. 

It ranged at our pleasure over the exercises of the 
entire year, and assumed a form which the pupils could 
neither have anticipated nor prepared for, embracing, 
in addition to English and arithwetic, the Scriptures, 
geography, the history of England, and the elements of 
science. it is not too much to say that the pupils 
displayed the most thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
jects of their year's study, and that those of them who 
were called up to examine the rest, exhibited a thorough 
command of the art of teaching. 

Our impression of the state of efficiency to which the 
school has been brought was altogether pleasing and 


satisfac and we ratulate the Congregational 
Board of Education on enjoying the services of so 
able and effective a governess, on their being able to 


seud out a class of yo women so competent to un- 
dertake at once the charge of schools as that which we 
have had the happiness of examining. 
Perer Lorimer, M.A. 
July 1, 1848. Joux Kennepy, M.A. 


Sion oy 4 Lapy.—Mrs. Douglas, the wife of 
Major Douglas, and daughter of the late General 
Sir William Dixon, has committed suicide at Exeter, 
in lodgings where she was residing with her hus- 
bai.d, by swallowing a large quantity of prussic 
acid. She has left seven children. 

i large quantities of 

During the past few weeks larg a yo 


whales have been seen off the shores 
Firth. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


A large number of distinguished persons assem- 
bled on Saturday at the london University College, 
to witness the anaoual distribution of prizes to the 
suceeseful candidates. The ceremony was performed 
by Lord Brougham, who presided on the occasion. 
‘The Report, which was real by the Dean of the 
Faculty, stated that there had been an increase of 
twenty-two students in the total number of the 
classes ; viz., sixteen in the ordinary classes, and six 
in the schoolmasters’. The return for the present 
year was 203 in the ordinary classes of arts and laws, 
and 43 in the schoolmasters’ classes, instead of 187 
and 37, which were the respective numbeis last year. 
A three months’ course of lectures had been de- 
livered on a subject now very critieal to engineers— 
the strength of materials—by Professor Eaton Hodg- 
kinson ; and, on account of his position as Govern- 
ment engineer, his pupils had the advantage of 
witnessing some important experiments, and be- 
coming acquainted with the apparatus used in 
making them. ‘Lhe literary graduates for the year 
were as follow:—LL.B., one from a total of two; 
B.A., sixteen out of a total of thirty-six from ten 
scheols. The number of stedents who had matricu- 
lated during the year at the Loudon University, was 
forty. The prizes awarded to students on that side 
of the College were: —The mathematical scholarship 
at the B.A. degree, to Mr, R. Baldwin Hayward; 
the matriculation exhibition in mathematics, to Mr. 
J. E. Routh; the gold medal at the M.A. degree of 
1847, to Mr. J. Todhunter, at which time two M.A. 
degrees, out of a total of three, fell to that College. 
The gold medal »t the M.A. degree for philosophy 
in 1848 had just been bestowed on a former student, 
Mr. W. Bagshot. A donation of £5,000 was ucknow- 
ledged from an anonymous benefactor, who stipu- 
lated that the principal should remain entire, and 
that the name of Andrews should be attached to the 
fund. The list of prisemen was then announced, 
which was as follows: 

Prizemen—Flaherty scholar (in dasses]. £55 a year, for four 
years, Mr. J. H. Taylor, af Manchester. Latin—Senior let 
rize, T. Hodgkin, of Tottenham; Lud, W. A. Darbishire, of 
Manchester: junior let prise, J. . Laurence, of Hampstead ; 
fad, K. Hervey, of Lea-ball, Cheshire. Greek—Senior lst prize, 
T. Hillier, of Newmarket; Jad, J. C. Agnig, cf Foulmire, Cam- 
bridge; junior let prize, J. . Laurence; Zod, W. Herbert, of 
Se popes Hebrew—Prise, A. Bennet. English—l|st prize, 

. M. Martineau, of Tulse-hil ; 2nd, A. Ardie, of London. 
French—Senior prize, J. Thornley, of Liverpool ; junior, E. 
J. Evans, of Stoke Newirgion. German—Senior prize, J. 
Merser, Jun., of Tottenham; junior prise, E. Spurrett, of 


bury. Gomparative grammar prise, W. T. Malleson, of 
Brighton. History — lst prise, F. Ii kin; 2nd, J. U. 
orchan, of Melbourn. Ph of Mind and Logic—Iist 


ze, T. Hillier; 2nd, J. loan, of London. Mathematics— 
xtra senior prize, E. J. Roath, of London; * senior prize, 
don ; lower : 


W. Watson, of Lon : senior prize, Cood, of Val- 
persiso; hi janior prise, J. Savage, of London; lower junior 
E. W. ‘Tarn, of London. Natural Philosophy—senior 


prize, E. J. Routh ; junior prise, H. Cood. Experimental—lst 
rize, E. W. Tarn; Lud prise 5 ual), T. Fox, Falmouth; E. 
. Howard, of Stockport; C. Gillett, of Banbury. Architecture 
Fine Arts, second year, lst prize, J. Norton, of London; 2nd, 
J. G. Hall, of Hampstead. Science—ist prize, C. Poland, of 
London; Yad, J. G. Hall. Fine Arte, let year—let prise, E. 
W. Tarn; gad, T. Hill, of London. Science— let prise, T 
ill; Sod, E. W. Tarn. Civil Engineering—lst year prise, G. 
. Smith, of London; 2nd, H. Blackmore, of London. Survey- 
Prize, J. Young, of Chatham. Drawing, Ist prize, 
don; ud, EK. W. Tarn. Botany—Junior silver 


lst prise, E. S. Ashton; 
Let prize, E. 
Tams, B. F. Bolton, equal. 

His lordship having distributed the prizes to the 
successful competitors addressed some observations 
to the assembly. He commenced by expressing the 
pleasure which it gave him, as an old mathematician 
—~he believed the oldest alive—to see the increase of 
students in that useful and sublime study. The 
students had increased nearly in the same proportion 
to law, the importence of which as a brauch of 
ä to all classes of the community he pointed 
out. uding to the conduct observed by the 
students, he said he wished to modify an unfavour- 
able opinion with regard to the students of Paris 
which he had expressed when he last addressed 
them—a marked improvement having been mani- 
fested in their conduct during the late dreadful 
scenes which had ocourred in Paris. He had a 
remark to make to the junior classes in the Greek 
and Latin. In studying the history of Greece and 
Rome the mind was apt to gain atendency in favour 
of republican principles. Now as metaphysical stu- 
dents advaneing in their science soon got rid of the 
doubts which were apt in the first place to arise with 
regard to the existence of matter, so Greek and 
Latin scholars in trying to make themselves ac- 

uainted with political science, would make very 
slow progress indeed, and display very litle either 
of science or sense, it they did not soon get them- 
selves reclaimed from such dangerous theories. 
Alter a few more observations, pointing out the 
benefits of the institutions of this country as com- 
8 with the insecure position of affairs in France, 

is lordship left the chair, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


REMEDY FOR THE Smoke or a Lamp. — Make a 
saturated solution of common salt. Dip your wick into 
it, aud allow it to dry thoroughly. Mix afterwards the 
saline solution with oil, taking equal proportions of each, 
Agitate briskly for some time. Let the mixture rest 
until the oil bas risen to the surface, and decant the latter, 
which is then fit to be used with the wick prepared in 
the manner above-mentioned. The flame is more bril- 
liant, and lasts longer than that produced from common. 
oil, besides giving no smoke. — Journal de Chimie 
Medicale. 


The Roman Catholics in Liverpool have nearly 
10,000 ohildren in their schools; no fewer than 8,100 
waiked in procession on the 15th. 


— — = 


DEFERRED MOTIONS: NO HOUSE ON 
TUBSDAY. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Ewart adverted to the failure 
of a House on the preceding day. Unfortunately for 
their consistency, ten members who had notices on 
the paper were absent on the occasion. He gave 
notice that he would make his own motion for re- 
vision of taxation, which had thus been frustrated, 
the first time a Supply motion was made. 
Sir WILLI Mo.Leswortn named the 25th of July 
for his motion respecting Colonial Government and 
Expenditure. 
r. Starrorp lectured the“ infant party’’ for not 
having made a House for its own members. But 
they doubtless felt the ill effects of the “ gross 
bribery at Leicester’’ by theit intended whipper-in, 
Sir Joshua Walmsley. 
Mr. Coppen commented with warmth on this ac- 
cusation of gross bribery -an accusation from which 
the Leicester Committee had exonerated Sir Joshua 
Walmeley. Mr. Cobden threw the blame of the 
‘‘no House on Ministers, who had not taken the 
usual means to secure a House. 


He advised members to send round notices to their 
friends on future occasions of making motions. There 
was not a single member of the Government on the | 
Treasury-bench last night. 

Sir G. Grey: There were six members of the Govern- 
ment in the House. 

Mr. Coppen: Was the right honourable gentleman 
here? For if he was not, I was. I looked particularly, 
and | repeat there was no member of the Government 
on the . 

Sir G. Grey: I was not here myself, but I heard that 
there were six. 

A Member: Mr. Tufnell and Mr. Parker were in the 
House. 

Mr. Copspen: I saw Mr. Tufnell, but he was not on 
the Treasury-bench; he sat near the door [laughter]. I 
repeat, that if there was no House on Tuesday night, it 
is well known that the fact is to be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance of the Government not having taken the 
usual precaution to get a House [“ Hear, hear, and 
„ No, no”’}. 

Sir Georce Grey: Sir, I must say that the imputa- 
tion of the honourable member upen the Government is 
one of the most unfair and uncalled for that I ever 
heard. It is astonishing that, with his Parliamentary 
experience, he should not know that members of the 
Government can be counted even although they are not 
sitting on the Treasury-bench. I repeat, that there 
were six members of the Government present yesterday. 
The honourable gentleman asks where I was? I was 
attending a Council at Buckingham-palace. And 1 take 
leave to repeat now, what I have said before, that it is 
no part of the duty of the Government to make a House; 
and that it is not, as the honourable member alleges, in 
their power to prevent a House being made. 

Mr. A. Starrorp: I beg, Sir, to retract what I said 
respecting Sir Joshua Walmsley. The Committee re- 
ported that Sir Joshua Walmsley was guilty of bribery, 
not by himself, but by his agents: I beg to retract, and 
to apologize to Sir Joshua Walmsley. And, Sir, I have 
another apology to make: I find the honourable mem- 
ber for Dumfries does not belong to the infant party in 
St. James’s-square. I regret I essociated him with such 
society: I beg to retract, and to apologize to the 
— gas member for Dumfries [laughter, and ironical 
cheers]. 


On Thursday afternoon, Lord Joux Rvusserr 
asked Mr. Hume to defer his motion on the Suf- 
frage, &c. from Friday to Thursday next, as it was 
nec to get the Sugar-duties proposal through 
before the 5th of July, when the present duties 
expire. Mr. Hume consented, but pleaded for Mon- 
day; and he complained of delay arising from pro- 
tracted discussions: 


They were in a position that positively he never 
remembered the House to have been in before. They 
had no less than five cross-adjourned debates upon the 
paper. Something ought to be done. If the House 

reed to it, he should be quite willing to consent that 
there should be no adjourned debates, or that members 
shoul. be made to speak suitably to the oceasion [loud 
1 Elsewhere they are made to do so [cries of 
** Where?’’}, In America [shout of laughter, and eries 
of Oh!“ ]. No member there was allowed to speak 
more than half an hour in one night, except the intro- 
ducer of à motion and the Ministers who discussed it. 
They ought really to be more practical in their pro- 
ceedings. 

Lord Joux RosszTL, without saying whether he 
agreed or not with Mr. Hume, really thought the 
evil to which he had adverted was one that merited 
serious consideration. Perhaps those who were in 
the habit of taking part in the proceedings of the 
House would consult the Speaker on the subject, 
and see if some plan could not be adopted to get 
through business more rapidly. ' 

At the close of the night, after the long sugar de- 
bate, Mr. Hume was roundly taken to task by Mr. 
Os Roux xk, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Wawx, for having 
given up his night, when members had come to 
town on purpose to support him: Mr. Osborne 
warned Mr. Hume that he was losing his position. 

Mr. Hume sharply complained of these unfair and 
unreasonable imputations. 

He did not give up the day. It was against his will 
that the day was altered; and if his friends, who now 
wished to blame him, had been in the House, they would 
have seen that it was so. But they might go out of 
town again if they chose, fur anything he cared: be did 
not want their assistaneé [laughter], It was most un- 
just and unfair to cast tnese reflections on him, knowing 
as they did the anxiety he had shown upon this question. 
It appeared to him that they wished to show to the 
country that he was a traitor; which he never had been. 

Mr. Brorugrton defended Mr. Hume: for whom 
Mr. Hupson bespoke the sympathy of the House, in 
his new and difficult position. Mr. Henuey and Sir 
Gsoxues Grey also came to the rescue; and the 
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ROMAN CATHOLIG DAs. 
On Wednesday, on the order of the dey for going 
into Committee on the Roman Catholic Relief Bil), 
Mr, Gouine opposed the motion, in a speech re- 
viving at considerable length the mast o e 
doctrines and acts of former Popes, which had not to 
this time been repealed or disowned by subsequent 
Popes, and to which this bill would offer some sanc- 
tion. Partly also because of the absence of Mr. 
Recorder Law on aceount of a family efflietion, he 
moved the postponement of the Committee till that 
day ‘ortnight. Mr. Newnsoats, Sir Haenay W- 
Louecusy, Mr. Forses, and Colonel Comonsy, joined 
the opposition. Sir GO Gast and Mr. Sergeant 

TaLpourp urged proceeding at onde. 
On a diviaion, the going inate committee was 
carried, by 102 to 76. 
The House went into committee, and took first 
into consideration the amendment on the first clause, 
proposed by the Arrornay-GanrrRalh, to add these 
words :—* Also, so much of the 13th Elizabeth, en- 
titled an ‘Act against bringing in and putting in 
execution bulles, writings, or other instruments,” 
&c., as does not relate to such bulles,“ &e, 
In reply to Mr. Newpeeata, Sir Joux Jsuvis 
stated the object of the addition was to ebviate the 
difficulty of a doubt arising on the former act, whe- 
ther it let in certain bulle called reasonable bulls,” 
as distinguished from othera. Mr. Nawpseate was 
not quite satisfied. Would not this clauge,: by ap- 
roving the authority of the authors of the bulls, 
— the effect of corroborating the bulls themselves? 
Sir Joun Jauvis apprehended not. 
After much desultory disoussion, the House 
divided on a motion by Mr. HZNLar te report 
progress; and negatived it, by 110 to 106. e 
House then divided on the gg ee — 
amendment; and the numbers for st it 
were equal—both 113: the Chairman of Com- 
mittee thereupon gave a casting vote in its favour. 
Sir Ropert Lyeus pro to go no further, in 
such an equal state of the numbers. On a division, 
after more dispute, this motion was negetived, by 


111 to 11 1. 

Just as the divieson had been taken, Sir Ronzar 
IxoLis re-entered the House, amidst jaughter, and 
stated that he had been inquiring of the Speaker 
whether, according to Parliamentary usaga, the 
chairman of a committee the same power 
to give a casting vote that the Speaker of the 
ossessed. The Speaker said there was no prece- 
ent for such a vote. Mr. Bernat, the Chiltman 
of the Committee, stated that daring his previous 
— 1520 in the House no similar case had oc- 
curred. 

After more obstructive discussion, Mr. Ansrzy 
yielded; and the Chairman reported progress.. 


RELIEF OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Before the resumption of the debate on Thureday, 
Lord GO Bentinck renewed the cross-examina- 
Hawes's replies to the committee, and Lord Grey's 
partial extract of the Jamaica memorial; etrength- 
ening the effect of each item of his original charge 
by distinct iteration, and calling n Mr. Labeou- 
chere to reccneile discrepancies, . Lapovoszae 
repeated some of the explanatory statements, but 
disavowed any controversy on his own part with 
Lord George, and expressed his perfect ¢onfidence 
in Lord Grey's honour, 

The debate was once more continued, with 
scarcely a variation of view or argument. The Go- 
vernment plan wae opposed, on anti-slavery grounds, 
by Sir Robs Inet; on West Indian nde, by 
Mr. Barkiy; on Protectionist grounds, by Mr. 
Unauuaur and the Marquis of Granny; and Mr. 
Muntz objected to reopen the settlement of 1846. 
The measure was defended by Mr. Lanovousus, 
who only professed to reiterate former arguments. 
The Ministers, but not the measure, were supported 
by Mr. Goutsvry. 

Mr. Barx.y defended the planters from exploded 
charges, which had been renewed by Mr. Hawes, 
and corrected that geutleman’s statement in several 
details, giving his own ex gathered 
onthe spot. He thus showed that the unremunera- 
tive condition of sugar-planting does not arise from 
absenteeism or careless cultivation. He described 
the exertions of a planter who had spent £6,000 or 
£7,000 and great personal exertion without success. 
In Berbice he saw a person who had lived on his 
own estate for fifty years; two years before Mr. 
Batkly’s visit he had refused his propersy 
£60,000, offered by a nobleman now in the House 
of Peers; when Mr. Barkly saw him, that person 
had sold his estate for 1,000 dollars, and was then 
living on an allowance granted to him by his former 
manager: the manager had crossed over to the 
Dutch slave-holding colonies, and there soon 
amassed a fortune. 

Sir Roux Pee. expressed strong sympathy for 
the state of the British Sugar Colonies ; 
mere pecuniary considerations, and calling to min 
old struggles in which the West Indian Colonies 
stood by the side of the mother-country ; —— 
also any argument adverse to the planters 
on the small proportion of the white population— 
indeed, the smaller that proportion is, the more 
should the white population be cherished for the 
great purposes of civilization, And he believed the 
ultimate interest of the consumer to be identical 
with that of the sugar-producer, but he compared 
the several propositions before the House. 


Sir Robert would have deeired a longer experiment for 
the law of 1845: he agreed to the law of 1846, however, 
partly to prevent continual changes of administratioa— 
partly because any struggle to prevent the application of 
free-trade principles to the West Indies, howeyer Ne- 


question dropped. 


tracted, could not have been ultimately successful. He 
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Bentinek’s | 
did not tinction be- 


i roposed 
9 clace lsbour and free-labour sugar, and he could 
not hold out any hope to the West Indies of reviving 
that distinction. The committee proposed a — — 
of colonial expenditure: he thought that quite fe 0. 
He of the suggestion to pay the salaries of the 
goversors, appointed for mperial purposes, out 
of the Amperial funds ; he would reduce other salaries— 
euch 88 those attached to secretar ships of £4,000 a year 
and would at the same time make the poste more * 
cessible ro the natives of the culonies—men aeqnainte 
with local affaira, te whom such offices would probably 
be objects of ambition. He did not understand —— 
goutce of relief to be excluded from the eed ä 


, idl 
plan. If the laws of acy Were cone chedaing tat 


base without revoking th 
abuse t . 
With yee to the 4 1 it is extremel 
diffenlt to form au opinion : 
den avppression of the squadron bt not give ose 
ne wed impulse to the-slave-trade; but, in the ceo 
Mr. Hutt’s committee, it is not possible 
shown that the 


If it wer 
reason alone 


ca not eee that the report ef Lord Geor 
8 pang return to the Sis 


squadron 
we desired to 


would not de mera 


te. If the 
2 e management of immigration, it appeared to him 
4 scheme, wanting the nice tact which accom- 
panies individual speculation, would end in disappoint- 
ment. He was disposed to facilitate the operations of 
individuals whose estates require the immigration of 

at the same time taking every precaution agains 
— the coast of Africa, and after the arrival of the 
immigrants in the West Indies; for care must be taken 
not to. sudject this country to the imputstion of, under 
any pretence, encouraging the slave-trade. He hoped, 
therefore, that Government Saal * 1. — L plyin 

: posed, sole — 
Peden “Fle would apply it to aid in the improvement 
of estates—to irrigation, by a system of which Lombardy 
is kept in so fertile a condition ; to drainage, the making 
of tramways, Ke. Under a system of competiti u, um- 
provemen's would . — 2 — labour, 

the foundation of real local prosperity. 
* John 2 tons amendme 72 to the main- 


six years, inst this proposal 
ENA would only defer the period for 
Mon, and would ind e slave countries 

ro 1 ee strenuous preparations for it. He quoted 


e of Mr. Barkly, that a long protection would 
Sa the struggle for profits and wages, now carried on 
between planters and negro labourers, in favour of the 
negtoes, and would only cause extravagant wages. The 
object was, not to put a certain sum of money mto the 

ets a few planters, or of their labourers, who 
needed po such aid, but to lay the foundation for the 
piosperity of the West Indies. “If we must pay them 
a um of money, for God's sake let us pay it them 

* 


r Robert rested the future prosperity of the West 
Indies on other considerations. They are now in a con- 
dition for which protection can affo 
they have no ~ for despair. He must be blind to 
the signs of the times who thinks that slavery can be 
long maintained. See what is the state of Cuba. Lord 
Howard de Walden, who recently visited that island, 
deecrives the overseete us being obliged to go armed, 
with bloodhound at their heels. In the United States 
ab Jitionisis aye tarred and feathered, and discussion is 

utdown. Why? Because there is no confidence in 

e maintenance of thie crying evil. Sir Robert re- 

etted to hear Mr. Hawes taunt the West Indies with 

eir frequent complaints. There have been incessant 
complaints for the last hundred and fifty yearse—under 
slavery—ander gradual abolition—under every condi- 
tion. And why? Because there was a blight over the 
band that had slavery in it—in which there was the rela- 
tion of proprietor and slave. No country can be secure 
ia W the condition of slavery is suffered to continue ; 
and recent events have tended to show that inseowrity, 
„There have been mighty convulsions in Europe. That 
man would haye been thought a madman who should 
pare predicted the consequences of the events at Paris, 
at man who had said six months ago that the events 
at Paris would have involved Berlin and Vienna in 
anarchy and confusion would have been thought a mad 
„ and would have been utterly disregarded, 
ing our comprehension have occurred, 
heavings of that convulsi.n are already 
— one 2 0 * 
inge are useful lessons, by which 
Brazil, Cuba, and the United States, 
would do well to take timely — ee My belief is, 
that the events that have happened in Europe must pre- 
cipitate the time when there shall be a final ‘extinction 
of this slavery and the slave-trade. I hope that the 
abolition will be effected by timely precautions on the 
part of governments; but there will be an increasing 
sympathy with the condition of slavery. He who trattics 
in human blood, and transferring slaves fram the const 
ä ~~. 2 Cuba and Brasil, may Ba. ted, — 
is present prosperity, he u on slippery 
places, and may come to a feariul end; and my hope is, 
that it may, cone to an end through wise and providen- 
tial nee mn on the part af governments. But whether 
here be wise and providential legislation or not, I be- 
teve its doom is sealed, and cannot long survive.“ 

In reply Lord Joun Russert reiterated some 
arguments in favour of the Government scheme, 
especially relying on the conflict of opinion among 
its opponents, so that if that scheme fell to the 
ground, no sufficient number could agree to enforce 
& substitute. He alluded to the delays in adopting 
effective vagrancy laws, admitting that there was no 
valid reason against the enactment of such laws 
after emencipation, but deriving excuses from the 
natural jealousy among the „ and 
r He explained that Go - 
vernment could not divert the proposed lean from 


no remedy; but 


purposes of immigration without ereating expecta- 


tions and jealousies in Canada and other colonies 
that would demand loans in aid of improvements. 
The House divided on Sir John Pakington's 


amendment: 5 
For the original motion ........ 260 
Against it. 245 
Majority > 


The House went into committee, and the resolu- 
tion embodying a new scale of duties was moved 
pro forma. The chairman then reported progress; 
the committee to sit again next day. 


THE SUGAR DUTIES. 


On Friday night, the House having gone into 
Committee, Mr. Baieur moved, That it is not now 
expedient to make any alteration in the Sugar- 
duties Act of 1846.“ In support of this amend- 
ment the honourable gentleman made a long and 
elaborate speech, replete with statistical details, 
which were introduced in illustration of his argu- 
ment. He commenced by observing, that the real 
question in the p | before the House had only 
been incidentally alluded to in the long debate 
which had closed on the previous evening. That 
discussion had almost exclusively turned upon the 
question as to whether the House should agree to 
the Government proposal for a small protection to 
the West India proprietors, or to the larger pro- 
tection recommended by the committee. he high 
Protectionists recommended that the protection 
offered by the Government would be of little or 
no avail, whilst Mr. Wilson and others had 
convinced all that high protection would prove 
inutile, as would, indeed, any such plan as that pro- 
posed by Lord John Russell. Great sympathy had 
been shown for the proprietors and the slaves, but 
very little had been manifested for the poorer class 
of the consumers of sugar at home. It was in their 
behalf that he raised his voice, in imploring the 
Government and the House not to depart from the 
act of 1846. He denied that this country owed 
anything more to the planters. In addition to the 
com ation which they received for tion 
in the shape of twenty millions sterling and the 
apprenticeship system, they had also got no less 
than thirty millions from the monopoly of the 
British market, of which, fer eleven years, they 
were in possession. This, he contended, was 
| adequate compensation for all the losses to which 
they had been subjected, and if the Government 
owed anything to any class of her Majesty's sub- 
jeota, it was to the consumers at home, and not to 
the producers abroad. Objection was made to the 
bill of 1846, on the ground that it had stimulated 
the slave-trade. It might have given a momentary 
impetus to the cultivation and trade of Cuba and 
Brazil, but that it had given any permanent en- 
couragement to the slave-trade was what he utterly 
denied. The hon. gentleman then adverted to, 
with a view to refute in detail, the speech delivered 
by Mr. Gladstone a few evenings ago, after which 
he denied that an honourable understanding sub. 
sisted between the colonies and this country, to 
give anything like a 2 protection to 
colonial produce. If such an understanding ex- 
lated at all, it could not be an honourable 
one, for nebody was entitled to make it. Lord 
George Bentinck and his friends urged the 
whole question, as if it was one of the primary 
duties of Parliament to make sugar-growing in 
the colonies profi. able, forgetting that, if it were 
so, every other colonial interest would be equally 
entitled to Parliamentary profits. He protested 
against the people of this country being made to pay 
two or three millions anaually for the purpose of 
making the production of West India suyar a 
profitable business. If the British people were to be 
called upon tu submit to such a sacritice for such a 
purpose, it ought at least to be shown that the 
colonies had done theirduty. It was his conviction 
that they had not done so, having omitted to make 
any of those improxements which, to people in this 
country, were of the most obvious character—and 
having cultivated their estates in a slovenly manner, 
which, if pursued here, would ruin any cultivator. 
Most of the West India estates, too, were heavily 
mortgaged, and what the people of this country 
were expected to do was to pay their mortgages. He 
then reminded Lord John Russell of the perilous 
lioy on which he had embarked. In 1841, his 
binet had been broken up, as had that of Sir R. 
Peel in 1846, on the point of protection; and that 
very morning, at an early hour, the noble lord’s 
Cabinet was again in peril on this very point, having, 
in fact, been in articulo mortis, and only saved by the 
extreme unction of fifteen honourable members, who 
differed from him as to his general policy. Instead 
of relapsing into the system ot protection, the noble 
lord should have defended the bill of 1846, on the 
ground of its immediately beneticial results both to 
the revenue and the consumer, Why rashly disturb 
a settlement which had been productive of such 
results? The honourable gentleman then animad- 
verted upon that portion of the Government scheme 
which had reference to immigration, and minntely 
analyzed that part of it which related to increased 
and prolonged protection, with a view to show the 
rounds on which he rested his objections to it, 
The whole measure was one which would be at- 
tended with no good to the revenue or the consumer, 
and in his opinion there was not a man on the 
Treasury bench who could say that he conscien- 
tiously believed that it would be of any substantial 
service to the West Indies. He warned the Go- 
vernment against disturbing the settlement with 
regard to sugar, lest it might be called upon ere 


long to disturb that with regard to corm, and also | 
that it should have considered how it would make 


— — 


up its deficieney, before propounding a measure 
which would sacrifice the revenue, injuriously affaet 
the comforts of great masses of the people of this 
— ia and utterly fail in satisfying the West India 
body. 
Mr. Bright’s amendment was o d, in 
Colonial interest, by Mr. G. . Mr. N 
sHawe, Mr. Tottemacue, Mr. Hertz, and Lord 
NuGent; on the part of the Government, by Sir 
Cuarcies Woop, and Mr. James Witsgow. 

Sir Cuantes Woop expressed his agreement in 
great part of Mr. Brights principles and speech ; 
but, while he contended that the Ministerial pro- 
position would not injure the revenue, he main- 
tained that Government was bound to attempt a 
check to that destruction of property which was 
threatened in the West Indies fram t e utter want 
of credit. He estimated the consumption of next 
year at 309,000 or 310,000 tons—an increase of 
15,000 or 20,000 tonsa. The amount of revenue 
would depend on the proportionate increase of 
foreign or colonial sugar; the utmost loss could not 
be more than £55,000; but he calculated on a 
revenue of £4,625,000, being an increase of £284,000. 
As bearing on the resolution before the House, Sir 
Charles Wood made a statement on the present 
prospects of the general revenue. 

He had formerly calculated on a deficiency of 
£2,000,000. Thus far, the revenue of the current year 
has produced quite as much as could have been ex- 

ted; notwithstanding the calamities of last year, the 
— of 1847-8 was higher than that of 1846 6. 

The expenditure is diminished. The miscellaneous 
estimates had been caleulated at £4,006,000: the items 
now laid on the table amount to £8,777,000; being a 
reduetion of £230,000. The efficieney of the army being 
so important at this woment, it is impossible to make 
any reductions under that head; but Government had 
abandoned the intention of ip apes, Long additional vote 
for the militia ; thus avoiding an outlay of £150,000, He 
had also bond, that without impairing the efficiency,of 
the Navy and Ordnanee, a reduction of £900,000 may be 
effected in the charge for those services, though to do so 
it may be necessary in some cases to postpone works 
which under other circumstances it might have been 


— 


— 


desirable to accomplish in the present „ The total 
reduction of the expenditure would be en 

He could give the House some further in ion an 
the subject of the revenue. Owing mainly to the exceed- 
ingly fine crop of barley last year, the quality of which 
was better almost than was ever known, malting had 
been carried on to a much greater extent durin 
year, and the consequent increase in the excise-duties 
amouuted to a very considerable sum. On the other 
hand, other sources of revenue were not quite se great 
as he had anticipated; but, upon the whole, after con- 
sulting with the Chairman of the Revenue Board, he 
found himself wartanted in anti an increase of 


revenue, beyond what he stated Febr f 
£350,000. left out of eration ell receipts om 
corn. 


He anticipated relief from another source 
propriations in aid, which are usnally pied to the 
services of the year succeeding that in whie they . 
Ministers had hitherto been prevented trom . 
these sume in the current year, by the ‘that 
an act of Parliament would be a the purpese ; 
but it had turmed out that tne aet which had rendesed 
their applicstion in the current year impossible bad 
been indirectly repealed some years ago; and there mas, 
therefore, no langer any obstacle, He had, sopordingly 
du ected that the sums produced by the sales of 
stores and other matters, known as ‘‘ appropriations j 
aid,“ should be paid directly into the Exchequer. in 
the present year he calculated on £430,000 from that 


source. 
The total result was to diminish the probable excess 
; redacing the 


of expenditure over income by £1,635, 
deficiency to less than half a million, Ata later period 
— sessiun it might be his duty to requr to this 
subject. . 

Mr. CanDwaLL criticized this new “ budget.“ 

Mr. Mowart moved an adjoucnment; but, with 
some discussion, Lord Joux Roset induged the 
committee to divide. The amendment wae negatived 
by 802 to 36; majority, 266. The Ohsirman then 
reponse progress; the committee to ei again on 


nday. 
On Monday night the House resolved iteelf into 
a committee of the whole House on the suger duties. 
On that part of the flest resolution which imposes 
a duty af 13s. a owt. on Muscovado pr any other 
sugar, not being equal in quality to white clayed, 
from and alter the 6th of July, 1848, to the Sth of 
July, 1849, inelusive, 
Sir J. Pakinoron defended himself from the cea- 
sure which Lord Joha Russell had twice cast upon 
him, for having caused unneseseary em ent 
and delay by the course which he Lad ursued on 
this subject; and moved, as an ame that 
there should be imposed from the 5th of July next a 
differential duty of 10s. in favour of colonial sugar. 


He proposed to levy this duty, not bys she 
duty on foreign sugar, but by lowerin — 
that no 


sugar. He ooutended, on the one 
measure short of this would have any effect in 
restoring the prosperity of the British colonies; and, 
on the other, that this alteration of the duty would 
not be injurious either to the consumer or te the 
revenue, 


Mr. H. Daummonp — — that, on both sides 
of the Hou-e, hon. me were afraid te carry 
their principles fully into effect. A protection 
which was not a protection to all the subjects of 
the Queen equally, was not such a protection as the 
House ought to sanction. Ine West Indians should 
have a right to get labour where they pleased, and 
to import all their produce into this country free of 


duty. 

Mr. V. Sutru opposed the amendment, which 
would be equally unsatisfactory to the producer and 
consumer of sugar. * : 

Mr. B. Coonzane supported the amendment upon 
laid down by Mr. H. Drum- 


the prinei 80 Clear! 
— ile wished to peateet the colonies, and pre- 
serve the faith of the Imperial Parliaments 


* — - 
* 


492 


The Nonconformist. 


[Jory 5, 


Mr. Srooner, Mr. Gopson, Mr. Manoues, Mr. G. 
Rosinson, and Mr. Oswatp, supported the claims 
of the West Indians upon the consideration of Par- 
liament. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer went over 
his former arguments in defence of the Government 
resolutions, and contended that after getting rid of 
the system of protection by which the English 
growers of corn were formerly benefited, we could 
not continue a permanent system of protection for 
the benefit of the West India producer of sugar. He 
also showed that the Government resolution would 
produce more benefit to the revenue than the amend. 
ment of Sir J. Pakington. 

Mr. M. Ginson contended, that in a case of this 
kind we ought to consider only the revenue of the 
State, and not the reveune of individuals. If we 
were to relieve the distress of the West India inte- 
rest at the mages expense, we must consider the 
causes and the extent of that distress. Now, the 
West India interest was not the only interest dis- 
tressed—it was not so much distressed as the cotton 
interest of Lancashire. Besides, what claim had it 
upon us for the great boon which Sir J. Pakington 
asked the House to confer upon it? None what- 
ever in either law, justice, or equity. To grant 
it would be a gross injustice to every man in 
England. 

Mr. T. Bantvo contended that a great alteration 
in the bill of 1846 was necessary, but not such a one 
as that now proposed by her Majesty's Government. 
He was not going to argue that alteration as a ques- 
tion of protection or free-trade ; for the case of the 
West Indians was a special and distinct case, and 
must be decided on its own grounds, and not on the 
principles of either protection or free-trade. He 
then proceeded to argue that the scheme of the Go- 
vernment, in all the six different ramifications into 
which it naturally divided itself, was quite insuf- 
ficient to remedy the existing distress, It would 
not restore confidence to the colonists. Even with 
a 10s. duty their struggle against competition would 
be difficult; without it, it would be impracticable. 
Still that duty would enable them to exist as sugar 
colonies, and by so doing would prevent a great in- 
crease of price to the consumer; whereas the Govern- 
ment scheme would not allay discontent nor restore 
the attachment of the colonists to this country. 

Lord J. Russ did not detain the house many 
minutes in defending the proposal of Government 
against the amendment and reasoning of Sir J. 
Pakington, because he felt that the subject had 
already been exhausted in the former debate. He 
then pointed out the inconsistencies of the different 
Protectionist orators in support of the amendment, 
and showed that it risked the loss of so large a 
revenue as £960,000, utterly neglected the interests 


— — 


a question affecting merely those who had sugar in 
bond, but those who had it on its way to this 
country. 

The Cnancettor of the Excnequer said it had 
been the invariable practice to give directions for the 
alteration of duties on a simple resolution of the 
House. By the course now pursued all the sugar 
that came in between the Sth and the time the 
resolution was reported would come in at the re- 
duced duty. 

Mr. Giapstone urged Lord John Russell to give 
notice of a resolution for this day for continuin 
the present duties for the interval that would 
~~ 2 before the other resolutions were reported; 

ut 

Lord Jonx Russet did not respond to the desire 
thus expressed; the chairman reported progress, 
and the House resumed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Derny Sweers.—In reply to Sir Rozert Ino zis, 
on Wednesday, Sir Gronda Grey stated that Go- 
vernment had taken the opinion of their law-officers 
on the legality of Derby sweeps,’ and had been 
informed they were illegal: they were now, with 
the Excise Commissioners, engaged in considering 
some advertisements of Derby sweeps, with refer- 
ex to ulterior proceedings for the enforcement of 
the law. 


France AND ENGLAND. — On Friday, in answer to 
a question put by Mr. Wrro, Lord Patmerston 
gave a very distinct and emphatic contradiction to a 
report, by denying that the British Government 
were in any way whatever concerned in the events 
that have recently occurred in France; taking the 
opportunity of declaring, that nothing could be more 
perfectly fair and honourable than the manner in 
which the Provisional Government and the late 
Executive Commission had conducted their relations 
with this country [cheers]. 


Tun Postic Heattux Bitt was read a second 
time in the House of Lords, on Friday, on the motion 
of Lord Campnett. The noble and learned lord 
entered into some statistical statements to show the 
average duration of life in agricultural and manufac- 
turing districts, from which it might be inferred that 
he expected this wonder-working bill to add nine- 
teen years to the natural life“ of the population of 
Lancashire; where every person, he said, is curtailed, 
through the want of proper sanitary arrangements, 
of nineteen years of his natural life! This is out- 
Chadwicking Chadwick. Lord Portman thought 
the bill would give general satisfaction, although he 
regretted that it would. greatly increase the local 
taxation. 


More Writs rssuep.—On Friday Mr. Strarrorp 


of the consumer, and gave no prospect of a satis- | moved the issue of a new writ for the borough of 


factory settlement of the sugar question at the end 
of ‘three years. 

Mr. Disraeut, from the experience which he had 
had of the opinions of Lord J. Russeli upon the 
revenue this session, could not repose much confi- 
dence in the correctness of his calculations as to the 
effects of this amendment uponit. It might have 
some effect in risking the revenue, but nothing like 
the effect represented by his lordship. After the 
prolonged, minute, and impartial investigation of a 
committee of free traders into this subject, and after 
the report which that committee had presented to 
the house, he thought that its recommendation ought 
not to have been treated with so much disregard as it 
had been by the Government. He then replied at 
some length to the speeches of Mr. Wilson and of 
Sir J. Graham, on a former, and to the speech of Mr. 
M. Gibson on the present, night, and concluded a 
long diatribe against free trade and its ruinous con- 
sequence by declaring his intention to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. C. VIIIEIS contended that nothing could be 
more erroneous than the representation that the 
report of the committee on sugar and coffee had 
been agreed to by a majority of free traders. The 
noble lord had intended to form that committee im- 
partially, but it ultimately consisted of ten Protec- 
tionists and five free traders. Even the majority of 
the committee did not agree to its report; and it 
was only carried by two members withdrawing when 
the final decision was made. There was no evidence 
in the report attached to the committee that any 
amount ~ rotection would save the colonies. 

Lord G. Bentinck contradicted the facts stated 
by Mr. C. Villiers. He gave an analysis of the 
composition of his committee, end after giving it 
appealed to the House whether its composition was 
not most fair and unobjectionable. At that late 
hour of the night he should reserve the explanation 
of his opinions on this question to another stage of 
this measure, but had it been earlier he should have 
stated his reasons for supporting the amendment of 
Sir J. Pakington. 

Mr. CarnpweLt explained the course which had 
been followed by himself and Mr. Gladstone in the 
committee, and stated the reasons why they con- 
sidered that protection would not be a satifactory 
remedy for the distress of the West India colonies. 


The House divided, when the numbers were— 
For the amendment........ 169 
Againat „.. 231 


Majority against it. 62 
After some debate as to proceeding with the 
resolutions, Lord J. Russell said as it appeared that 
the question could not be settled before the 5th of 
July he would propose that the chairman should 

report progress, to sit again on Friday next. 
Mr. Guapstonz was desirous of knowing what 
would be done in reference to the duties which 
would come into operation on Thursday. It was not 


Sligo, in the room of Mr. Charles Towneley, whose 
election had been declared void. The committee 
had reported treating, but had not found there was 
any bribery. The motion was op by Mr. 
Hume, who objected that to issue the writ befarc 
the evidence given to the committee was printed and 
laid on the table was against all precedent. Mr. 
Moroan Joux O’Conne ty thought also there had 
been much corruption at Sligo; and Sir Joux Han- 
Ann could not understand why a distinction was 
drawn between treating and bribery. Mr. Waricut- 
son, the chairman of the Sligo committee, was aware 
of nothing in the evidence to justify the suspension 
of the writ. On that assurance, Mr. Hume with- 
drew his opposition, and the writ was ordered to 
issue. Mr. Starrorp then moved a new writ for 
Great Yarmouth, which was unopposed and or- 
dered. In the House of Lords, a short time pre- 
viously, the royal assent was given by commission 
to the Great Yarmouth Freemen Disfranchisement 
Bill. On Monday, on the motion of Mr. Gon, a 
petition presented in May last, complaining of a 
contemplated compromise as to proceedings on the 
Sligo election petition, was referred to the committee 
of privileges. 


A Court or Common Councit was held on Thurs- 
day, for the despatch of business. A letter from 
the patronesses of the Spitalfields ball was read ; it de- 
clined the offer of the Guildhall, in favour of the 
more spacious Drury-lane Theatre. Mr. Deputy 
Lott brought up the report of the Committee on the 
Income-tax payable by the, Corporation; it declared, 
that the annual income of the Corporation for the 
year 1847, exclusive of rents and the interest of 
funded property, and of abatements that might be 
claimed, should be returned to the Commissioners 
of Income-tax at £26,549; and that the tax to be 
tendered for the year 1849 should be £774. The 
Court entered on a discussion of Mr. Wire’s motion 
that the fine for admission into the freedom of the 
City, by redemption, be the ancient fine of 468. 8d,“ 
but was presently counted out. The Lord Mayor 

eed to place the notice for discussion at the head 
of the next paper of business. 


REPRESENTATION oF HonsnAu.— The candidates 
for the representation of Horsham were nominated 
on Wednesday, the Hon. Edward Howard being the 
new candidate proposed. The show of hands was in 
favour of Mr. Fitzgerald, and a poll was demanded. 
The election was expected to go in favour of Mr, 
Fitzgerald; but Mr. Howard's supporters believed 
that Mr. Fitzgerald had made himself ineligible for 
re-election by the bribery and treating which caused 
the House of Commons to declare his late election 
void. At the close of the poll, on Thursday, the 
numbers were—for Fitzgerald, 182; Howard, 115. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was declared duly elected. Lord 
Edward Howard announced that a petition would 
be presented against the return, on the score of 
bribery both before and after the late void election. 


Totat Wreck or an Emtorant Sntr.— The hare, 
Commerce“ with upwards of 100 persone on — 
chiefly emigrants from Galway, was wrecked 
the 24th of May, off Nova Scotia. She ran ashon 
on the rocks, and eventually became a total wreck 
Some of the crew and passengers succeeded ; 
— the shore in the boats. In the meantime the 
remainder of the crew contrived to effect a communi 
cation with the shore by line. One after another of 
the emigrants were through the surf to the 
shore in a most pitiable, oondition. Many, we regret 
to say, were drowned, particularly the children 
13 ot ange 1 saved, as also the crew. A 
arge number of the 2 had nothi 
their night clothes when they landed; + yh. 
perfectly naked. They were unable to save anything 
of their little property from the wreck. 

Tae Bripecroom AND tHe Rattway BRITA. A 
young gentleman presented himself, one morning in 
the month of June, at a northern railway-station on 
the brow of a bank which is washed at its foot by a 
well-known river. He was engaged to play a oli By 
nent part in a wedding at a place separated from 
this station by the whole breadth of a county, and 
his errand being important, had taken the precaution 
to be in good time for the train. Promenading the 
platform, his eye caught the seductive words, at the 
entrance to the Railway Elysium, Refreshment 
Rooms. Nor was he unobservant of the fair god. 
dess who kept the gates of this abode of bliss. 
combined blandishments of the retreat were irresti- 
ble. He passed the threshold, and gave himself up 
to the enjoyment of “creature comforts,“ under the 
ministering care of a charming waitress. Sosweetl 
occupied, time flew swiftly:—and sa, alas! did the 
train. When poor Jock o’Hazeldean glided out of 
his Eden, dusting the crumbs from his mouth with his 
bridal kerchief, it was o' er the bri and awa’ !’’ 
It could not be—he would not believe it—there must 
be some mistake! There was no mistake.” The 
train was gone. And—what was worse—there was 
no later train that would bear him to his destination 
before the meridian hour—the “ early-closing” hour 
of the high-priests of Hymen. He stamped and 
raved—he tore his hair—he was disconsolate. The 
sympathetic belle—part author, in his fate—inno- 
cently whispered a word of comfort. ‘ Perhaps the 
lady could get married without him?” Zounds!“ 
exclaimed the stranded wight, I never thought of 


that! Perhaps she may marry the bride’s-man in re- 
venge ! I’m the bridegroom, my dear; and you think 
to comfort me by ssying they may possibly do with- 
out me Horrfied at the thought, the — 1 man 
rushed into the telegraph office, and, in “ words 
that burn“ (for they were uttered by lightning) 

revealed his misery to his bride, and pledged him. 
self, if she would only wait, that he would be hers 
onthe morrow. Young men! when youare going off 
by rail to get wed, see that your mouths water not at 
ow o — ay rooms,“ nor your eyes wander 
after the nice young girls“ a — Gates 

— 1 * young gir at the counter. * 


day Feseive cc . parts of the counter ~~ 
state of the crops. The reports from the agricul- 
tural districts are of a most satisfactory character. 
The corn crops are now safe as far as regards mois- 
ture; and should July be warm and dry, the harvest 
will be very early, and one of the most abundant 
ever known. Wheat is said to look quite as pro- 
mising as previously; and the Lent-sownfcrope, more 
particularly barley and beans, have, we are informed, 
undergone an astonishing improvement. The re- 
ports from Scotland and Ireland relative to the pros- 
ts of the harvest are likewise favourable. In 
reland the weather has been much broken, and a 
good deal of rain has fallen, but it would seem to 
be, on the whole, far from unfavourable to the crops. 
All accounts concur as to the favourable aspect of 
barley and oats, with every indication of a luxuriant 
and abundant crop, should it please Divine Pro- 
vidence to send good harvest weather; but in respect 
to the wheat plant, report is not so flattering. A 
slight symptom of disease has appeared in the ears 
of the wing corn, but it is not apprehended that 
it prevails to such an extent as to rd any cause 
for uneasiness. Potatoes, too, itis said, never looked 
more promising, and the fields in all di pre- 
sent as healthy and vigorous a growth as 8 
need desire. The breadth of land sown year 
with them is immense, and far exceeds that of any 
former year. ‘There can be little doubt, if the cro 
su this season, they will be down to 4d. or 5d. 
per weight, if not less. cellent new ones are now 
selling in the market, quite free from either dis- 
colouration or taint; and so plentiful are they be- 
coming, that during the past week they have been 
sold as low as 13d. per lb. On the whole we believo 
it can be said with perfect confidence that no season 
for many years past has opened with more encou- 
ng prospects. 
ue Ruronn Movement.—Mr. Hume has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the London : 
—* Sir, I have been greatly disappointed at 
compelled to consent to the tponement of the 
resumed debate, which stood for Friday, on Parlia- 
mentary reform, to Thursday next, 6th of July; but 
I had no power of preventing it, as the Government 
(pressed by the accumulation of public business) was 
unwilling to surrender their right of ence on 
Yriday—an arrangement to which Lord J. Russell 
had given a provisional consent. As I stipulated 
for a Government day in order to secure con- 
tinuation of the discussion on this important — 
tion, I can only regret a delay which hes 
forced upon me. I entertain no doubt that the 
promise of the Government will be faithfully kept, 
and that the debate will be proceeded with on 


Thursday, the 6th of July, as now fixed.—London, 


June 29, 1848.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, July 5, Two o'clock. 
THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 

Edinburgh, Monday. 
This is a day which will long be remembered in Edinburgh. 
Newer, from the time that the parish minister at Shotts was 
ordained till new, have the people bad any opportunity of wit- 
messing the Charch’s ministers supported at the point of the 
bayonet, But so it has been to-day; and people have been 
taught the true nature ef the connexion between Church and 
State in a way they will never forget. Lectures, public meetings, 
thrilling speeches, summonses, arrestments, poindings, incar- 
cerations—theae have frequently been; and they were not with- 
out effect upon the public mind, although many men’s minds 


rervatired till enveloped in u maze, dense as your London fog's, 
upon the ihexzpediency, 1 ainfulness, of nico 


ous astahliab mente; but hundreds ‘of c nel 
hie gaa ey bee rd to- day - embracing, 1215775 Whig, 32. 
Radical, and Chartist; ad, ecclesiastical iy. | Churebmen, F 


— 1 and Dissenters—i bave not wet one who — 
in @ clear and more intelligible manner, what the 
alliance between Church and State really d, aud how kings 
perform the office of “ nursing fathers” ia the last resort. 


In your paper of the 2ist ult. you gave rome —. of the 
procetdings « which took place here in connexion with roupings 
the stipends for or blished Clergy, which is d 


collecte 
. the name of Annuity Tax, aud * x enabling —1 4 English 
readers to understand — — ‘of this oxious impost I will 


ae. Ai. 17 gere by Charles I. in 1625, for the | 


the six chen ministers, — —.— 

even upon tb 

o she os of Jus as - 

cae i * — 2 wy By yt io Maal arrange: 

the tax was Gret levied. The 

ay 8280 oe 4 — 4 epecjmen of religinn-by-act-of- 

the first part being euch as would not dis- 

et or Dr. Price were they to give it utterance on 
tate-churth platform, while while the latter part would find | 


＋.—. to * 55 ö 1. 


‘ 


and, 86 a 0 
, about the year | 


little un- 
and panic | 


and in 1819, when one o 
Parliament, the con- 
to 
cent. upon the whole burgh * but * 


ished ; 


the succeeded to raise it to £21,200 or thereby tor the support 
oo ministers, Thie last enactment, which is kuown as | 
clause,” has been the cause of nearly all the 

ure In connexon with this tax eo familiar to the presen: | 
ration, Every has been tried for the l A 
ng rid of . 2 er the guidance of our able and die- 
1 

4 


Duncan M Laren, Fed., a committee 
bate without effect. Anxious to promote * the council ar 300 


tow neman, 
formed, and the opinwa of distinguished counsel obtaiuc 
tes some pop ago offered by way of 


per anunm to each of teen clergy men, “pat 1. 
$e offer, preferring — arger sum upon the pr T of 
make money honestly if you can, but at all events be sure 
ami make money.“ The disruption staggered the Cuureh, aud 
the Edinburgh Presbytery after that event seemed to contain | 
an entirely new cast of character, but now they appear to think 
j eee in their saddles, that the blood of 
satt may delead ite.“ Such is the the histary of the 
puity-Tax ; ite prae.ical effects will speak for themselves. 
In 1886 there were upwards of eighteen hundred rateable | 
householders, who refosed to pay miuister’s stipend, and 2 
the tecutsante amount to — re pa, wore than three 
usand. Thishabit of retusing to 
eonveuient; and the clergymen fouud 
as incouvertible omens. 22 he 
wabertoniea. as scrip e mos 
blown during . E Someth 


an 

worthless bubb ever 
therefore, required 
— cannot starve, neither cau they work, and io 
they are ashamed. They, see. 1. 1 — 4 


to be done. 
2 neer’s foetrum and 

well varsed in Chora’ ete Ee * 
to rouping imitadon A. 


* 22 difficulty in turning 
8 — e Ea = A are aware, the debut | 
large , * 
occasion, a: chey provided b both tn on! 
Wo man — 
ö 


e Mr 


ter a brother 0 ‘the 

Bal ſour ö 
= Mtr Bassa od 
. E SY, 2 
e pt Hes ＋ 
S —— — N 2 e * 

„ was at 25 
8 Sl ou e — and Sonny: Sree 
colact at the pre more reli- 
— oa wait IL beer . * 

ue e — 222 


e crush inside — 


were neither 
; with exemplar 
temper, 8. at last gave way, and he struc 

bawlere; thie was the signal for a vow, and 
be ognin sapunted tas had 0 ont shove the , from .w 


toed was gen 250 Aud fis fi is dumb show, be ae 


knocked 5 own to the — tl M r. 
Darlington’s goods Pree tan le following er . 
beards, 4 M WwW — 


ardroves, 8 Couches with 
ogany Bound Tables, 3 — Classes, 


only 
: 


aes 


© — vit gy pty bat bale 1 over 
—.— 7954 sot into a cab, aud 
off to 18 

not ay “7th 

one the Sheriff — 71 at 


15 * 2 ö 
— E of 2.9L .B. companied aur 


but did nothing few were held, and Mr, 

Aube to the Castle "four es of 

which were quickly on the and who were re 

the immen apowd wae nad hemp. The 2 — 
nl side 244 dy the 
2 4 ' 


1 2 the . * 5 


twenty since the | geplied Mr. 

new sideboards were worth ten guineas a piece, Sir, 
and these are not = 2 shillings. You have 
broke your i ses „ “1 am not. your 

Sir,” replied Sword; “these are mahkog sideb arde, 
and tuat is all your warrant specifies.” “Very well, 
~~ 4 Policemen, take 1 yt down to the sure“ The 


ot s obeyed. The police 
laoked at @ac Gener, but it was only 
when the displeasure of the sheriff was threatened that — = 
mn te move, Fhe sidebeoards, old as. they were, Nr 
unscrewed, aud here was a new d — th Mr, 
Sword me men were on the ~~ but course had 20 
tools 
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The AFTERN 
Se — 
. r. Balfour, Glasgow, A eabi 
top and mirror; not found. A | y wardrobe, 
ane 99 tap. £9 Se. ; buught by Mr. Balfour. 
robe, £55s.; ditto. A gany robe, 3 
= een ry Ae ge an ry aeht be tie F 
oa ; 
| Creditors A round rer and block, : 


_ A 
— e by e! redttors. A mahogany 
eushton, 4 “aie * N 2 — an yay f. 
“ Rie i 3 


* y Mr. Balfour 
Crawford, however, rued his mare ET or could not 


bought 15 

22 we cannot say which. He gave Maurice . 
as security, but when the clerk apoke te Mr. | 
the fiscal said was a man of that name 

made es for his ab. , but he knew nothing about him. 


Sa, whether from shame know not, but his lot was | 

and bought by Balfour for £1 5s.—-i of £2 18s. | 

The only other buyer was Mr, Smith, but his superior, Mr. List, 

who is ing esome, by his seal in Recess of tat 

— Enns 8 e to | 
w r 

im the wok as a. The ale blag ove, hte xr 


made ther 
escape th 1 — — 44 
frum the large dimensions of the auctioneer, and the mall cir- 
cumference of the window, became no can matter. About this 
time the Lord Prowst made bis „ aad was received 


wu loud groans and bissin for hi — 
ance indicated od bee re. bat the proceed 
—— — dered a peli y the 5 — 
rev 2 ugaace 
at 2 only qualificat —.— 5 


— ay Ae 
on the carte, su parrounded by © bad of 
. and Dragovns; they were con 

n 


Hanover, aloog Priace’s 


— or 


FOREIGN INTELLIGEN CE. 


appoin 
Same Butte: Vrs Dela ina ke he 
Berryer, Dufaure, Vi u e Tracy, 
and Gustave de Beaumont, members of the late 


the only one of those bodies who obtained a similar 
honour. M. Armand Marrast, after a second ballot, 
was defeated by M. Vivien. 
These committees have been proceeding with the | 
exawination of the plan of the constitution. The 
preamble, dellning tho declaration af the duties and 
the rights of man, gave rise to several strong objec- 
tions, This declaration was in general as | 
vague and incomplete. Some members objected to 
4 hrase taken from the New Testament, and 
have preferred the following formula we the | 

| Gonotivution of 1795, “ De constantly to others the 
good which you desire te tebei ve.“ debate was 
warm in the committees on the seven 


constitution. 


sentatives were inion that the 


guys made 
to the people in February ought to 


be fulfilled, 
without’ be however, ad opting any Utopias. t was 
added, that the State should afford assistance — 


the unemployed m extremely rare cases only, in 

order to avoid holding out a premium to idleness 
In the third committee M. Thiers produced a power- | causes 
tal effeet by 2 on 9 ant rights of 


— {they 
ä ———— 


men, and ee aa he discussion 


»| was matrue, Many 
made by ——— 1 


j wee not attained. Mr. Bankes, in om 


V. bees. 


articles which define the guarantees accorded by the 
On the labour question the majority of the repre- | 


—ä me 


The Committee of 
which M. Odillon Barro 
their inquiries with vigo 

In the Assemb! 


ou the insurrection of 
ere prosecuting 


n iy " Gen 1 Cav 

President of the oe — an — Sena’ 
ment. He announced that the atelier nationaur 
would be Srisiny Fon ins but in order to mitigate the 

distress from the temporary Want of employ- 

ment in the transition to a system of free industry, 
Aesenibes | Out-door relief will be su Hed im Hentted smmotent to 
such honest and d labourers as cannot ob- 


tain employment. Meanwhile a vu 
sterl sterling w advanced by way of loan tt Bei rma 
in Paris, that being ttre’ of in- 


—— affords the most extensive and various 
means of em labour, aud by encouraging 
in 


which good effects will be collaterally 
other enterprises. He stated the hig heet estimave of the 


number of insurgents engaged in the imeurredtion 
M. 


was 50,000. „Mint ter of Finance, 
stated that the Government had determined to pay 
all the debts of the monarchy—that the sums due ¢ 

the Savings Banks, and to the holders of Bons 

Tresor, would. be paid—that railways would not be 
at present interfered with—that the bill to enable 
the Government to take possession of insarante 


| Offices would be withdrawn—and that, in order to 
. | meet the expenses of the year, they had d ed 


on establishing duties on legaties and donate, 
which bring in, it was calculated, thirty millions. 
The financial statement of the Miniwter oceationtd 
great 1 and, with + — 
confidence un caused a decide inprove- 
a in the funds, 


in 
80 


Insurrection.——The number of killed — wounded 


with 
wpe tg yee ge ge oy fe 
las well as the number of 
former are estimated at less than 0 : the pone 
at 26,000.— The funerals of th of the 
insurrection 


are to take place to-morrow.———It ‘is 
ence ery tear of arms have deen taken 


Latast IxrxLLionxon.— B] Exscrnic Tax. 
Paris remained perfectly traugnil 2 The 
measure proposed by General Cavaignac by the 
Minister of Finance in the Assembly on Monday 
were received with general satisfaction, It was 
understood that the army of the Alps would be 
dissolved, and a large portion of the troops ¢om- 
prising it encamped ner Paris. An entirely pacific 
system, at home and abroad, was said to be resoived 
on by General Cavaignac. 
We believe we are correct in stating that M. 
| Guisot has declined the offer of the Chair of Medera 
— 2 Curators of the 
Taylor lastitution in Oxf M. Guizot declised 
the offer from personal motives, with every sense of 
the nt, which we still think was paid te 
him by the Curators at the expense of the trust con- 
fided to them by the University.— Times. 


— — 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The business of the House of Lords, which sat 
only for a short time yesterday, was almost eatirely 
of a routine nature, 

In the House of 1 7 * whieh met Ir 
at on o'clock, for the wi 


2 Mr. Napszr, and gup- 
aie 


met, that of proceeding with the bill om commuaties, 


moved for leave to bri 
Railw 222 Act. 
Tod Ions l 
N oun Rosse s 
while he — that the board, as at pret 
| stituted, was more numerous 
than it ought to be; that he thought | 
2 — —— likely te + 
a wn u 2 — u Sn, 
to ces the — taken by the committee on the 
miscellaneous estimates. On a division, the motion 


wre nagotived by a majority of 11; the numbers, 62 
to 
roceediu 


in 


Mr. Uaaunaur was to submit a muon 
on the subject of interference in foreign affairs, wh 
the House was counted out. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


9 D. R. Sherry.“ The case is one in which we cannot 
decently interfere. The quarrel is a very pretty one 
as it stands. 


* Dissenter.“ Worldly men are to be expected to act 
from worldly motives. 


“J. W.“ Somewhat too long for our columns in these 
exciting times. 
A Subscriber.”” The Home Office, we should suppose. 


„T. Pickards.”” The names may be respectable enough, 
but we know nothing of them. 
“ Rusticus.” Not quite point enough. 
* Pellatt.“ Subscriptions on behalf of Mr. 
ore forwarded to the Western Times Office, Exeter, 
will reach their destination. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, JULY 65, 1848. 


SUMMARY. 


THE insurrection at Paris has been put down— 
not, however, until after a frightful waste of 
human life. Our readers will look to our columns 
of foreign intelligence for the details; the result 
may be summed up in a few words—law and order 
have re-established their supremacy. The combat 
having ceased, General Cavaignac and the National 
Assembly took decisive steps to prevent any fur- 
ther outbreak. Three — legions of the 
National Guards were disarmed and dissolved. 
Numerous civil arrests were made. An immense 
quantity of arms were seized—and preparations 
were forthwith commenced for bringing the pri- 
soners to trial. General Cavaignac surrendered 
on Tuesday evening the extraordinary powers with 
which he had been invested, and was immediately 
nominated President of the Council, with authority 
to choose his own Ministers. This he accordingly 
did, with all convenient despatch—but, on the 
whole, his nominations have not increased his in- 
fluence with the Assembly, nor added to his popu- 
larity. M. Marie, one of the members of the late 
Provisional Government, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly for the ensuing 
month. All comment upon this unparalleled in- 
surrectionary movement we have reserved for 
separate articles. 


The progress of events on the continent is more 
than ever enveloped in mystery and uncertainty. Ac- 
counts from the seat of war in northern Europe are 
a perfect jumble of contradictions, and the chances 
that we shall next hear of renewed bloodshed, or a 
peaceful settlement of the quarrel between Den- 
mark and Germany, are about evenly balanced. 
Still more impenetrable is the darkness that 
enshrouds the movements and designs of Russia. 
The reports of an imposing ermy of barbarians 
being collected on the frontier of the empire, ready 
to precipitate ms po the plains of Germany, are 
asserted,contradicted,and re-affirmed with most pro- 
voking assiduity. The preponderance of evidence is 
in favour of the strictly defensive attitude an- 
nounced, and up to the present time maintained, by 
the great Leviathan of the North. Not more de- 
cisive of results is the march of events in the Italian 
_—. The iron crown still eludes the grasp of 
harles Albert, and there is reason to believe that 
in his anxiety to secure it, the interests of his 
clients will suffer. In other words, “a transaction ” 
is feared, which will leave the Venetian territory 
in the possession of Austria. ‘Ihe veteran Radetsky 
has proved more than a match for the inex- 
perienced King, and his incapable generals. While 
the one is devising plans to make some impression 
upon the well-defended fortress of Verona, the 
other is receiving fresh reinforcements, and 
scouring the Venetian territory to the walls of 
the capital itself. Unless France accede to the 
urgent applications of Venice for assistance, a 
pearances are in favour of a partition of the dis- 
— territory between the principals on either 

e. 


The House of Commons has been engaged, for: 


the most part, in successive debates on the Minis- 
terial scheme of relief for the embarrassed planto- 

of the West Indies. By the aid of Sir R. 
Peel the Whig Government secured a narrow 
majority of fifteen, and will probably be able to 
carry out their rere policy. The opposition 
they have encountered, however, will do much to 
damage them. The able speech of Mr. Bright, on 
roposing his resolution, that it is not expedient 
meddle with the settlement of the sugar-duties 
ted in 1846, must have told powerfully against 


needed little effort to bring the party into disre- 
pute. They are now pretty generally understood ; 
and as they have made themselves intelligible, 
they have drawn down upon themselves contempt. 
The most notable feature, however, of the debate 
on Mr. Bright’s motion was, the announcement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer respect- 
ing the financial prospects of the country. It 
seems that, in the face of a declared impossibility, 
a reduction in the estimated expenditure for the 
year has been determined upon to the amount of 
£685,000; and in consequence of the reviving 
state of the revenue, the probable excess of ex- 
penditure over income will be reduced by upwards 
of a million and a half, leaving a deficiency of less 
than half a million. That such would have been 
the case had a five per cent. income-tax been car- 
ried, no man who knows Whig financial habits 
would have ventured to anticipate. 

Other Parliamentary intelligence is of compara- 
tively minor importance. 


Irish intelligence is, as usual, conflicting and 
chequered, but, on the whole, the hopeful predomi- 
nates. The Confederates and their organs preach 
sedition, but have, with true Irish impudence, 
mixed with no little sagacity, postponed their re- 
bellion until after the harvest. They know, as 
well as their neighbours, that an abundant harvest 
will effectually allay, if not extinguish, the dis- 
content of the great bulk of the people. There is, 
happily, the promise of a healthy and most bounti- 
ful potatoe crop, as well as full employment for the 
poor. Hence the valiant ore of the pike can 
safely make present traffic of their idle threat, 
well knowing that they will never be called upon 
to give it effect. Everything in the sister country 
conspires to invite thorough legislation from the 
Imperial Parliament. The utter want of union 
between the repeal factions—the general contempt 
felt for the humbug of the Confederates—and the 
improving social position of the peasantry, point 
out the present as the most auspicious moment for 
doing “ justice to Ireland.” But instead of seizing 
upon this favourable juncture to dry up sedition at 
its fountain-head, both Government and Parliament 
maintain their attitude of criminal inactivity. The 

rievances of the pampered sugarocracy consume 
, oe and almost weeks of legislative consideration. 
But Ireland, saddled with its Coercion Bills, is left 
to brood over its festerings and undressed wrongs. 
Even the stunted measures introduced to remedy 
some of its most intolerable social evils are put 
out of sight, as though unnecessary, and Ireland is 
promised a visit from the Queen, and, as soon as 
ible, a State provision for her Catholic clergy ! 
urely, never in any age was legislation reduced to 
so contemptible a farce—a farce which must, if it 
be played out, terminate in tragedy. 


THE TRAGEDY IN PARIS. 

To speak of the events of which Paris has been 
the stage during the past fortnight without a per- 
vading sensation of terror would be to indicate a 
strange insensibility to human suffering. Placed 
as we are so near them, both in time and place, 
we feel as though comment upon the dismal 
tragedy must needs have in it a ring of hollow- 
ness, just as do solemn commonplaces of moral 
sentiment, when formally and professionally made 
in the chamber of death. ‘The story is so full of 
horrors, the waste of human life has been upon so 
large a scale, the mortal grapple between order 
and anarchy has been so convulsive, so protracted, 
that one wishes to be able to speak of it in those 
under tones, and short, thick, faltering accents, 
with which men usually bear witness to the 
ravages of death. Our feelings resemble those of 
a man immediately upon the passing away of a 
destructive hurricane—the roar of Pattlin ele- 
ments upon his ears, the impression of vivid dicht. 
nings upon his nerves of sight, the sense of inse- 
curity not yet succeeded by full consciousness that 
the ger is past, and the spirits scarcely able, 
for trembling, to recognise the appearance of blue 
in the skies, the glancing forth of the sun, or the 
purification of the atmosphere. A tempest such as 
society has seldom witnessed has swept over Paris, 
leaving in almost every family the emblems of 
grief and death. We are summoned to a survey 
of the frightful scene, and there would appear a 
kind of heartlessness in turning from what is dark 
and distressing to those signs of hope and gladness 
which follow Rese upon the carnage and ruin in- 
flicted by a four days’ fight. 

The mind which would trace this tragical affair 
from its commencement, must go back to the 
revolution of February last. The policy of Louis 
Philippe, unscrupulously carried out by M. Guizot, 
had undermined the very foundations of social 
morality, and stored up beneath them an immense 
mass of inflammable and explosive materials. 
Accident, rather than design, struck out the spark 
which ignited them. The result was such as might 
have been anticipated. The throne was over- 
turned. The due relation of class to class was 


The first principles of order were | d 


— 
wrenched from their natural place. Passion found 


determined upon avenging their manifold w 
Crime saw the approach of its carnival. For a 
season, indeed, forbearance on the one side, and 
comparative quiesence on the other, staved off the 
inevitable conflict. But appearances every week 
were more unfavourable. Men felt that they were 
treading upon hollow ground. It needed but the 
application of a few inventive and ambitious mi 

to organize and combine the several elements of 
mischief, disengaged by the first revolution, into 
one vast array against the friends of law and order. 
Such minds were not wanting. Their flagitious 
enterprise was = planned and desperately 
attempted. The vilest and most malignant pas- 
sions of human nature were their instruments. 
Pillage, violation, massacre, were to constitute the 
reward of their adherents. There was but one 
method of meeting such an insurrection—and it 
was necessarily a dreadful one. The issue is known 
to all. Anarchy has been quelled—and Paris once 
again breathes freely. 


Let it not be imagined that the recent outbreak 
in Paris, which has resulted in so fearful a loss of 
human life, was mainly occasioned by political 
causes, or that it is to be attributed to Republican 
institutions. Doubtless, it is the natural sequel of 
the revolution of February—not, however, because 
that revolution abolished royalty, but because it 
accomplished its purpose by physical force. It is 
to be noted, that they who took up arme against 
their country in this instance, contended, not for 
rights, but for a monopoly of power—not to de- 
liver themselves from injustice, but to place them- 
selves above the reach of law. The National 
Assembly, chosen by universal suffrage, was all but 
unanimous for the maintenance of order; and the 
rebels with whom they had to contend sought to 
establish the supremacy of brute force over that of 
complete representation. The misery, the crime, 
the destitution, the immorality which constituted 
the staple of the late insurrection, were gendered 
under monarchy, and were bequeathed by it to the 
infant Republic. The free institutions of France 
are no further answerable for the calamities 
recently produced than as having, in self-defence, 
— delayed them by delusive expectations. 
The Republic tried to buy off the monster, but, as 
is usual in such cases, only fed him into more 
gigantic proportions. It soon became a question 
whether France should be preyed * y idle- 
ness and crime, and permit her life’s blood to be 
sucked away by a vampire, or whether she should 
exert her full power to vanquish it. The National 
Assembly decided upon immediate action, and, in 
our judgment, decided rightly. But, let it not be 
forgotten, that the foe with which it had to con- 
tend was not one which itself had evolved. Social, 
not political causes, brought about the unexampled 
crisis. It was a servile war, not a war of factions. 
That it was directed by men anxious to realize 
certain political designs, is unquestionable. But 
it is equally unquestionable, we think, that mon- 
archy, rather than republicanism, must take the 
larger share of the blame. 

So large un amount of public and private em- 
barrassment must be the consequence of past 
uncertainty, and of the recent collision—such 
financial and commercial distress, and so general 
a want of employment, that we hardly dare look 
upon the future. Doubtless France has yet much 
suffering through which to pass. It is only natural, 
moreover, that violent convulsions should be fol- 
lowed by a re-actionary development. It is greatly 
to be feared that the Assembly, anxious to take 
the shortest cut to social quiet, will be compara- 
tively heedless as to the solution of the political 
problem given it to work out. Much now depends 
on the personal character and patriotism of the 
chief into whose hands the destinies of France 
have passed. He may be a — to destroy, 
or a Washington to save. e hear cheering 
things of General Cavaignac. With the decision 
he displayed throughout the insurrection, he has 
exhibited since its suppression both wisdom and 
moderation. In our mind hope predominates over 
fear. We have a strong expectation that the 
Republic has seen its most perilous days, and that 
it yet has before it a career of quiet and pros- 

rity. But we confess that the wish may, in this 
instance, be the father of the thought. None can 
foretel with accuracy what new combinations of 
events or of parties may arise, and where natio 
character is almost entirely unleavened with the 
sublime verities of the Christian faith, no great 
confidence can be placed in the satisfactory work- 
ing of mere political institutions. 

On the whole, the history of Paris during the 
last five months, may serve to impress us with a 
sense of the perils which evermore environ, and 
the penalties which follow, political changes even 
of the most desirable character, when accomplished 
by the agency of physical force. The sword once 
drawn, none can foresee when and where it will 
be sheathed. The victory which passion achieves, 
passion will strive to profit by. It is easy to raise a 
emon—it is difficult to command him when 
raised. When desire of liberty calls in physical , 
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to aid its efforts, it calls in both a master and 
2 Lasting good is not to be effected by 
temporary demoralization. Had Paris patiently 
waited, Paris might have freed herself from the 
chains of corruption without needing to resort to 
violence. The impatience which 1 
despotism, entailed the necessity of an after 
encounter with license. The way to avoid both 
evils, is by granting timely reforms. Governments 
may regulate, but cannot stay political progress. 
They may make its flow smooth and equable, or 
they may dam up its current until it bursts the 
barrier. Let our own statesmen, if they can, con 
the moral of recent French history. The temper 
and the circumstances of the two countries may 
greatly vary—but in this, as in that, every wilful 
mistake bears in it the seeds of its own unish- 
ment, and the follies and crimes of to- ay will 
here, as well as there, 1 into the penalties and 
regrets of to-morrow. For verily there is a God 


that judgeth the earth. 


THE RED REPUBLIC. 


ArTer a fitful dream of half a century, the 
French appear to be awaking in the midst of their 
first convulsion. Again are re-produced the scenes 
of 92; and the awful drama is again enacted, 
though by different actors. Just as, in ordinary 
life, an incident or conversation sometimes startles 
us as seeming but a repetition of long-past experi- 
ence, so that we almost know with certainty what 
next will follow; so the events of Paris strike us 
like the repetitions of a former period, and every 
new transaction appears easy to anticipate. More 
like a resurrection than a birth—a sequel than a 
novelty—the existing revolution comes with all 
the features of the first. Each fresh account is 
but a leaf torn out of history, in which we see once 
more the same galvanic life—the same unnatural 
development — the same wild theories of social 
bliss, and frantic courage in pursuing them—the 
same phantasmagorial succession of meteor charac- 
ters, now brilliant with unbounded popularity. 
now lost in the darkness of complete oblivion. An 
interval of fifty years—two generations gathered to 
the tomb —a long-protracted peace — have not 
extinguished that dread spirit which the mighty 
Soldier’s sword for a time repressed, and his wars 
for a time exhausted. T — the fierce agents of 
the former earthquake have long mingled with the 
sands of Egypt, or been buried beneath Russian 
snows, their animating faith survives in their 
descendants, and the fire of their fanaticism burns 
in the veins of their children’s children. The mad- 
ness is hereditary. The ancient struggle recom- 
mences just at the point at which Robespierre 
suspended it; and, whatever was the hidden cause 
of that original convuision, in no less deep a source 
must we expect to find the motive principle of this 
its terrible continuation. 

For we cannot sympathize with the shallow 
judgment which a timid selfishness or party ran- 
eour passes so hastily on each successive phase of 
this gigantic apparition.. We cannot participate 
the Felf-exultin compassion which perceives in 
the distress of France and our comparative ex- 
emption, an argument against republics, and a plea 
for aristocracies. We cannot join the scorn which 
greets the changeful watchwords of the populace 
as proofs of fickleness and folly. The scene is too 
magnificent for sneers—the woe too vast for self- 
complacent pity. The lesson, too, is not so super- 
ficial. It teaches more than the merits of mere 
forms of Government. The varied movements of 
the multitude proceed from something else than 
fickleness. The wide-spread and determined in- 
surrection needs a deeper explanation than an 
easy charge of anarchy. Large masses do not 
utter cries without some meaning, definite or 
vague; nor do a hundred thousand workmen fight 
for mere confusion; there is always an idea at the 
heart of a popular movement, though it may not 
always be expressed by the popular cry—an idea, 
too, commended to the people’s conscience by, at 
least the semblance—rude perhaps, and perhaps 
distorted—-of the right and good. 


What, then, is the secret thought which lurks 
beneath the changing watchwords of “ Lamartine,” 
“Louis Blanc,” Napoleon,“ “Henry V.?”— 
which urges to the barricades, and stimulates to 
slaughter? What is the grand and ultimate ob- 
ject of the revolution? ill it not be found in 
the fact that the change is rather social than 
— — ? Is it not the cry of misery panting after 

appiness ?—misery from its lowest deep aspiring 
to infinity of bliss?—the vast upheaving of op- 
pressed humanity struggling towards light? Asso- 
ciation—commu zem— che red flag—the republic, 
social and demo.retic—are but the several ex- 
pressions of commc: aspiration—the different 
signs of that prodigious hope which the traditional 
doctrines of the Mountain, the teachings of social 
prophets, and more than all, the eloquent sug- 
gestions of unequalled suffering, have nourished 
to a fierce, frantic, fanatic faith. Although allayed 
with base desires in the breasts of some, and vague 
and inarticulate in the minds of nearly all, yet 
still the vision of a social millennium is the 
animating impulse of the masses of the barricades. 


Extremity of wretchedness wakes the slumbering 
instincts of man’s nature; the greatness of his 
origin and destiny appears in the sublimity of his 
desires; and he yearns towards a perfect happi- 
ness as if prompted by a dim remembrance of the 

uitted Eden or & foresight of the eternal Paradise. 

trange meeting of extremes—unfathomal Je depth 
of misery—illimitable height of hope ! Yet such 
is the combination which has made the recent 
revolution; such are the visions of regenerate 
society and universal bliss which indistinctly flit 
before the minds of its creators and unconscious! 
impel their deeds. “The whole creation groanet 
under +t aad and “all creatures sigh to be 
renewed.” 


Surely such boundless wishes even if impossible 
are natural, and if not harmless are sublime. 
Happy it were if but the method of obtaining 
them were no more guilty. Here, alas, the 
revolution loses all its lustre. Sad contradiction 
between ends and means—blood stains the path 
that is to lead to bliss “ Fraternity” is the cry that 
calls to fratricide. Fanatical disciples of a second 
Koran, they adopt the sanguinary motto of the 
first—“ In the shade of the sabres Paradise is 
prefigured”—and burst from their desert homes to 
conquer Canaan—wading through a red Jordan to 
possess their Land of Promise “ flowing with milk 
and honey.” Whilst bathing their mental vision 
in the harmonious colours of their earthly paradise, 
they dye with hostile crimson the very soil on 
which it is to bloom. While panting for the 
empire of love, they organize a reign of terror. 
With their 4 fixed wistfully on heaven, their 
footsteps tread in hell! 

But who can withhold his sympathy with their 
aims, even while he shudders at their practices? 
Would but their actions breathed the spirit of 
their hopes! We are no believers in finality of 
social progress more than of political advance- 
ment. The course of centuries yet to be fulfilled 
will, doubtless, witness many a grand accession 
to the freedom and happiness of myriads of our 
race. But other agencies than force must work 
the blissful — In the civilization of Chris- 
tianity we see the renewing power which must 
make the wilderness of humanity rejoice. The 
heavenly teachings of the Gospel shadow forth 
the outlines of a pa model of society to which 
our institutions shall be gradually conformed by 
means accordant with its spirit. But not by the 
murderous implements of civil strife can millennial 
joy be won. The peace enforced by war is but 
the quietude of desolation ; the brotherhood com- 
pelled by victory is but fraternal slavery. Surely 
the progress of this present revolution, no less 
than the melancholy story of the first, supplies us 
with an eloquent example of the impotence of 
material force to accomplish spiritual changes. 
The sword is no erator. Blood strengthens 
only the opinions of the slain; it falls to earth 
like the seed of flowers, giving life and bloom 
to fresh and multiplied resemblances of that 
which shed it forth. When will men learn the 
essential harmony of Truth, and the weapons of 
her warfare ? ‘The sword may pierce the heart— 
it cannot penetrate the mind; the knife may sever 
the head — it cannot lop one prejudice. But 
mighty is the immaterial, unwounding stroke of 
Truth, which pierces but to heal, and conquers but 
to glorify. Not altogether futile were men’s visions 
of Utopia, if but their arms to conquer it were 
tempered heavenly. Utopia shall be won: but not 
by blood, nor by the sword, nor force of physical 
assault. Utopia shall be won: but by the aid of 
weapons pure, ethereal. 

Light, holy light, offspring of heaven, firstborn, 

Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam ; 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate;“ 
Light shall, in overcoming march, lead on mankind 
towards a true millennium far transcending all the 
glorious visions of these r enthusiasts; when 
peace indeed shall reign triumphantly; when earth 
through all its myriad forms of life shall sing a 
song of pure fraternity; when even beasts instinc- 
tively opposed shall dwell in amity—the wolf and 
lamb together, and the eee with the kid; when 
swords and spears shall be the arms of industry, 
and nations shall learn war no more. 


PURITY ON COMPULSION. 


THE Act of Parliament under which election 
petitions are now tried works far too stringently, 
we apprehend, to remain long on the statute-book 
—or if suffered to keep its place, will most 
probably be evaded in future by compromises 
effected before the inquiries of committees are 
commenced. The parties who have been caught 
on the present occasion, appear to be fairly startled 
into temporary repentance and amendment. 
Amongst them, it will be remembered, was the 
borough of Horshum, a writ for a new elec- 
tion at which was recently filched from the 
House of Commons. A _ correspondent in- 
forms us that, during the election just now 
concluded, Horsham behaved itself with most 
22 purity. There were two candidates 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a Tory, and Lord Howard, a 
Whig. ‘The former won the contest by a majority 


l 5 — 
of sixty-seven. A petition against his return, 
however, is spoken of, not for corrupt proceedings 
in the last election, but for bribery at the former 
one, when he was unsuccessful. Lord Howard 
addressed the electors in the following circular :— 


“TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF HORSHAM. 

Gentlemen, —It was my intention, as I already have 
ventured publicly to announce, to pay my respects to 
you individually in order to solicit your support at the 


ensuing election of a representative for your bin 
Parliament ;—but your RIGHT to —. 2 


brought into such danger by recent circumstances, that 
(think it is the best, and, indeed, the only safe course 
with a view to the preservation of your franchise, to 
abstain from any personal canvass—to have no com- 
mittee—and but one agent, who has had the strictest 
injunction to open no public-house, to give no enter- 
tainment of any sort,and to do no act whatever but 
such as may be lawful and necessary in order to open 
and continue a poll ;—and thus to afford to every elector 
who may please to think me — the high distinction 
seek, an opportunity of recording his vote in my 
favour, and thes 8 in my person, and ’ 
me in a situation to vindicate, the great principle of 
Purity or ELsEcrion. 

„My motive for not waiting upon you, will, I tra 
be duly appreciated, and therefore will not be attribu 
to any want on my part of due courtesy and respect. 

J remain, your faithful servant, 
“ Epwarp G. Firzatan Howarp.” 

“* Norfolk- House, June 26, 1848.“ 

Now, let it not be supposed that we are in- 
sensible to the advantages of purity of election, 
even on a small scale, and in an isolated case. 
But we have no faith in the permanently-reforming 
efficacy of fear. Dread of punishment may deter 
from crime once or twice—but it is sure to be un- 
dermined at last bY craft and cupidity. The 
Horsham election affords no guarantee for the 
future success of the Controverted Elections Act. 
The only sure method of extirpating bribery, is 
that which will render it either impossible or use- 
less. Large constituencies, either with or without 
the ballot, cannot readily be purchased or intimi- 
dated. No candidate dreams of thus controlling 
Finsbury or Manchester—and were the suffrage as 
extensive as justice requires, bribery, as an eleo- 
tioneering influence, would become extinct. 

It is, assuredly, a matter of no small i 
ance, to coerce our existing constituencies into 
external purity of election. But wise men will 
bear in mind, that “all is not gold that glitters.” 
There is a species of bribery which no severity of 
law can reach—bribery which, in place of being 
concentrated into a single act, is diffused over the 
conduct of years. Against this, small boroughs 
like Horsham never can, and never will, be proof. 
But even if they both could and would, our objec- 
tion to them remains untouched. Why should the 
judgment of a small minority, however honest, 
outweigh, in practical results, the judgment of 
large majorities, on matters equally affecting the 
interests of all? Why should Horsham have a 
voice in Parliament, and Kensi n remain 
dumb? In short, Why should that be trusted to 
two men which is common matter of concern to 
fifty? These are questions which we have never 
seen answered. 

All things, however, are working for 
Even notorious electoral profligacy is exci 4 
reaction in favour of purity—at least, for the 
sent. No canvass—no committee—no open public- 
houses—no entertainment of any sort—surely, 
Horsham itself must have learned something from 
all this—and other boroughs may catch the con- 
tagion. As a symptom of — sunity we hail 
it, isolated though it be—and should rejoice to see 
it re-appearing so often as to render the public 
mind familiar with its simplicity, beauty, and 
power. 


GERMAN NATIONALITY. 


IN spite of the sinister predictions of our Con- 
servative press, the dream of German nationality 
seems in a fair way of being realized. The pro- 
gress of — opinion in the several states of 
the Confederation, since the outburst of the 
French revolution, forms an interesting chapter 
in the history of this eventful era, and 
favourably for the intelligence and moderation of the 
German character. Previous to that 3 
event, the German princes, great and small, 
managed, for the most part, to maintain a successful 
resistance to the demands of their several su 
for self-government. The liberty of speech and 
writing was 98 The wishes of che sove- 
reign were the laws of the subject. In Austria the 
despotism of Metternich was apparently complete 
and irresistible. The King of Prussia had mocked 
his subjects with the semblance of a constitution, 
which he systematically violated in spirit. And 
in the minor states of the empire the aspirations of 
the Liberal leaders were held in check by the 
dread of the interference of the Diet—the creature 
of the German princes, and the subservient tool of 
the Austrian Prime Minister. The cause of popu- 
lar freedom seemed almost crushed beneath the 
weight of this formidable league of despotic sove- 
reigns. Such was the state of things when the 
revolution broke out in France, to reveal to the 
world the utter insecurity of arbitrary power, esta- 
blished upon the ruins of popular rights. It was 
the deathblow to German despotism. One after 
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princes of 

4% the peaceful, but resolute, demands of 
bjects; and the democratic revolution ob- 
its orowning triumph in the downfal of 
6 ich and the defeat of Frederick William in 

his own capital. 
The next step of the German people was to 
secure the vi they had gained. In 1830 the 
various concessions wrung from the Princes had 
beon ‘basely withheld by the chicanery of the 
ommipotent Diet. Warned by this example, they 
resolved to supersede this central authority by a 
bedy representing the popular will. Hence the 
demand for a national Parlement, and the sudden 
and enthusiastic movement for uniting all Ger- 
many into one state. Happily the popular leaders 
wete men of established reputation and talent, who 
eqmmanded the t and esteem of all parties. 
Gonscious of the danger of delay, they forthwith 
summoned a National Constituent Assembly to 
a Central Legislation for Getmany. ‘The 
Princes deemed it unsafe to resist the new move- 
ment, and hastened through the Diet to nominate 
a Committee of seventeen liberals to assist in the 
maturing of a for the election of a National 
Parliament: The insincerity of their intentions 
was, however, speadily manifested in their in- 
r happily frustrated, to subvert the new 
eme for consolidating the liberties of Germany. 


; The Constituent Assembly was elected by the 
universal suffrage of the empire, and was found to 
pprise within its rank most of the leading men 
4 intelligence, and learning in Ger- 
many. These elemente of strength and popu- 
lapity were absolutely necessary to enable it to 
triumph over the difficulties of its position. For 
Aer the imbecility of all the separate govern- 
gt the empire was in its fayour, yet the en- 
9 — in favour of nationality had considerably 
abated. Added to this were the difficulties created 
the jealousies of the several states, the rival 
i Austria and Prussia to the headship of 
new executive power, and the show of inde- 
pendence made by each of those states in 
summoning constituent assemblies concurrently 
with the convocation of the National Assembly. 
othing daunted by these discouragements the 
3 roceeded — the work before it, and has, 
the few weeks of its session, been gaining 
in public estimation. Its decisions have 
marked by moderation, and a manifest sin- 
ity and resolution of purpose. The intellect 
aad virtue of Germany seem gathered together in 
Frankfort, to provide guarantees for the future 
freetiom of the common fatherland. The resolution | 
of the Assembly is apparent in its decision to 
ecognise no new local constitution, except pro- 
visionally, until the general Germanic constitution 
shall be finally pted; its moderation and 
sagacity in the plan which it has sanctioned to, 
vide during the interim for a Provisional 
ecutive. During the week its delibera- 
tions have been especially important. By an over- 
whelming majority the Assembly have decided 
upon the appointment of a Regent until the con- 
shitution is settled, with a Ministry responsible to 
itself. This scheme of a Provisional Government | 
ad there can be little doubt that it will form | 
the basis ef the new constitution—is 4 practical 
embediment of the theory of the British constitu- 


tion. y pn our political institu- 
tions improved upon them. The wisest states- 
men of Germany have given their deliberative: 


n to those | 
Reformers in England are branded as 


levellers and aharchists. No wonder that the 
Times, in its petulance at the success of the 
German Reformers, lifts up its warning voice 
against innovators and constitution-mongers. 

mutual interchange of political reforms will, 
we predict, prove as troublesome to aristocratic as 
it has done to autocratic exclusiveness. 


ve 25 our rulers, the sovereigns of Germany 


own themselves wise in their generation. 
Instea 4 resisting they have fallen in with the 
current opular opinion. The Assembly have 
chosen the Archduke John of Austria to fill the 
important office of Regent of the Empire, and the 
Princes of Germany, through the Diet, have 
hastened to express their approval uf the appoint- 
ment, and to offer their congratulations to his 
Highness upon the event. Thus the supremacy 
of the Nationul Assembly has been securely laid; 
and although dilficulties numerous and intricate 
may impede the final settlement of the future con- 
stitution, sufficient has been accomplished to war- 
vant the belief that they will be overcome, and 
that Germany will in future years take its place 
in the van of European freedom, and become, as it 

ises to be, not simply the bulwark against 
— despotism, but the umpire in international 
disputes. 

A well-known American, Mr. H. Clapp, jun., in 
the Adviser, a publication of the Scottish * 
League, censures the State's attempting to enſorce tem- 
perance by prohibiting the sale of strong drink, which 


men bay en defiance of the law, while thus is gene- 
vated ar 1 seni ment in the community, 


med t all progruse; and seady for any siclance. 
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inciples of Government, for | Pa 
least in station of command, endorsed the now 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


THE GARBLING OF OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
(From the Spectator). 

Setting aside as entirely answered the personal 
charge in the matter of the Jamaica despatch,—re- 
garding Mr. Hawes as having vindicated his honesty 
at the expense of his perspicacity,—we cannot but 

the Ministerial explanations as testimony 
corroborating the mach mere sweeping and substan- 
tial charge, that certain departments of the public 
Administration habitually resert to the suppression 
of evidence. Not only does Mr. Hawes begin his 
defence by pleading guilty’’—rebut the charge of 
fraud by alleging an enormous blunder ’’—but 
Lord George Bentinck, by an accumulation of evi- 
dence, establishes *‘ systematic suppression’’ in the 
Colonial Office ; and the defence ot Ministers throws 
some light on the habitual motives of that sup- 
pression. 

Among the cases made out by Lord George Ben- 
tinck, some are very remarkable. On the 8th of 
February, Earl Grey read to the House of Lords a 
passage from the letter of thirteen planters in Ja- 
maica, who had mostly purchased or leased their 
property since Emancipation, which he advanced as 
proving that the colony was making great progress 
— a gree and that Jamaica was an excel- 
leat fleld for investment: Lord Grey omitted to 
read the sequel to the same letter, declaring that the 
writers, so far from being suecessful, were unable to 
continue cultivation for another year. Moved by 
the extraordinary statement of Bari Grey, Mr. 
Goulburn inquired, in the House of Commons, 
whether despatches had been received giving any 
general actount of the colony; and Mr. Labouchere 
answered, none. Yet towards the end of the pre- 
vious October, Lord Grey had received despatct.es | 
from Sir Charles Grey, describing the colony as 
being in the most deplorable state, and imputing | 
that state to the unremunerative price ef sugar. 

In November, Mr. Hume moved for despatches | 
from Trinidad; and ia the same month, Lord George 
Bentinck gave notice of his motion for a Committee: 
in October, despatches had been received from Lord 
Harris, conveymg the most pitiable account of 
Trinidad, through the unremunerating price of sugar | 
and the want of laws to regulate labour or check | 
vagrancy: the House sat four weeks longer; but 


| those despatches were not presented till after the 


recess, at the close of the debate on Lord George's 


motion, 

A rg rem was received from Governor Light of 

British Guiana, enclosing the report of a Stipendiary 

istrate: the report chimed in with the notions 
of Lord Grey, who ascribed the distress of the 
planters to want of residence, to negligence, &c. ; 
the Governor’s despatch presented an opposite view : 
the report was forwarded to the committee then 
sitting ; the despatch was kept back, 

Other examples of such withholding were brought 
forward by Lord George Bentinck ; who alsoshowed 
that lateness of dates could not be the eause, be- 
cause. the Committee had later «lates from the 
Foreign Ollice. But the defence of Ministers sup- 
plies two very sufficient reasons for the withholding 
of papers. In the first place, Lord Grey and Mr. 
Hawes take very peculiar viewsas to the relative 
importance of documents. Mr, Hawes did not 
attach much importance to a despatch from Sir 
Oharles Grey, which anticipated a suggestion made | 
in the Committee, and lost there by a narrow vote: 
he attached no importance to the suppressed | 
despatch from Governor Light, though the Stipen- 
diary's report was sufficiently important to be picked 
out und sent to the Committee: in short, Mr. Haves 
seems to have thought that things which differed | 
from his own conclusions could not be of any“ im- 
portance.” The other reason for the withhelding of 


pers is some kind of insubordination among the | 
clerks of the Colonial Office: four persons, three at 


famous despatch by Sir Charles Grey with orders | 
that it shouid be sent before the Committee —Princi- 

— Secretary Earl Grey, Mr. Under-Secretary 

awes, Mr. Assistant-Under-Secretary Elliott, and 

Mr. Cex, But, it is to be gathered from the facts, | 
the clerks in the Colonial Olfice do not deem it im- 
perative on them to execute the orders of their supe- 
rlors: they keep or transmit papers according to 
their own ideas of expediency ; and that idea is 
modified, no doubt, by the spirit of selection which 
becomes manifest in the avowed notion as to relative 
„importance.“ 

Such cases are not limited to the Colonial Office; 
they are frequent in the transactions of all the de- 
partments relaung to external affuirs—the Colonial 
Uitice, the Foreign Office, and the India Board. It 
will be reeoliected chat in the correspondence of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, such omissions were made as not 
only to conceal the warnings which had been given, 
but even to reverse the sense of the text. To this 
day, the cuse of tle Rajah of Sattara has never been 
completely disclosed by Government. The most 
absurd and glaring omissions keep the publie in the 
dark reapecting oue of the most recent transactions 
in Spain—the affair of Sir Henry Bulwer; and from 
lume to time the Continental papers supply a hiatus 
in that correspondence, Garbling is an established 
practice iu our department regulating external 
affairs. Similar suspicion attaches to official statis- 
ties. 

The recent squabbles have thrown so much light 
on the practices of official secrecy and garbling, that 
there vught now to be some prospect of an amend- 
ment. Every supposed advantage derivable from 
seerecy is confuted by experience. It in pretended 
Hat the secrecy of Correspondence peudente lite avoid 
irritation: @ presumption abundantly contradicted by 


= 


| the experience of every great case, from the right. of. 
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search controversy to the last Spanish affair or 
West Indian juggle. Spain all but declares war 
against us; and the suppression of Sir Charles G 
expository despatch caused the greatest irritation 
among the Jamaica colonists, who netarally thought 
that their vital interests had been neglected when 
they heard that the Governor made no report. 
The secrecy is presumed to avoid discredit,—how 
truly, iet Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Hawes, Lond 
Palmerston and Earl Grey, bear witness. II is pre- 
sumed te facilitate settlement of disputes,—as 
witness the Spanish N squabble with France, 
or any other international dispute. : 

In fact, absolute seerecy is not attainable in there 
days of publicity; and while the imperfect rambouts 
that get abroad awaken suspicion, the — gars 
bled disclosures of Government tend todest¥oy ali eon, 
fidence in its bona fides. A great and“ practieni ?’ 
country like England cannot rest her hopes of high 
success on paltry pretences or petty shufllngs of 
despatches, but must rely on the substantial merits 
of any question—on her power to obtain justice, and 
her resolve to exact neither less nor more, so that she 
may maintain her own dignity. One effect of this 
secrecy is very peculiar: it keeps a complete know- 
ledge of each branch of external affaire within 
the hold of the bureau and Ms permanent un- 
derlings ; the party politicians, whe have » 
transient occupancy of office, only heving access to 
the documents during their own occ cy 
so that they never have a complete kno 
of any public affairs that are transacted while 
they are out of office—in fact, mo thoreugh and 
continuous knowledge of public affairs, with 
all the ins and outs, in any branch, Tat i 
reserved for the subordinate clerks; who are not 
statesmen - men not fitted either by capacity or posi- 
tion to frame and execute large mes of national 
policy. Thus the conduct of public affaire, in some 
of the most important relations of the country, is 
transferred from the statesmen to clerks, 


Socra, ImPRovEMENT MUst Be GRADUAL.—Mr. 
Banfield, in his very able work on The Organtss- 
tion of Industry,” has made the following estimate 
as to the division of the population of Eagiand at the 
present time: 


Nobility and gent » 1,181,000 
Tradesmen, farmers, Ke 221.000 
Labourers, paupers, ee... 67,000 


Now by this it would appear that a large proportion 
have been elevated out of the serf class of the feudal 
period, not by any direct revolution, but by the 
indirect processes of society engendered by the pru- 
gression of commerce and the diffasion of intelli- 
gence. Now this progression is to be oartied 
still further, and as a great proportion of the middle 
class have attuined to the possession of the comforts, 
luxuries, and elegancies of life formerly suppused 
only to belong of right to the hereditary aristocracy, 
so may the labouring class steadily progress to the 
possession of all the comforts and many of the re- 
fining possessions that industry and invention are 
daily discovering the means of multiplying and pro- 
ducing almost ad infinitum. It is quite obvious that 
no revolutionary rapine could have given to this 
middle class, as a clase, the amount of comforts they 
possess. The mind requires a certain training to 
retain and appreciate property as much as it does to 
attain it. We do not see that brigands, though lon 

unmolested, ever attain to the position of a civilize 

society: not only because the moral principle is 
wanted, but also because the prudent habits are not 
acquired, as they are by the slow acquisition of pro- 
perty. It is not necessaty here to notios the claims 
of the Communist philosophers to the formation of 
societies where individual property doés not exist, 
becaase, according to their own statements, the indi- 
viduals of such special societies would require even 


a more special education than that which we demand 


before one class can be transferred to the eondition 
of another. Believing firmly in the progressive ca- 
pacities of man, and hopefully relying on the amelio- 
ration of his condition, we trust entirely to its bein 
gradually =? To paraphrase Sir James Mae“ 
intosh’s aphorism on governments, it must be said of 
social reforms, that they grow, and are not made. 
Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


SrecutaTine For THs Fart.—The Whig Minis- 
ters cultivate the art of sinking in the public tima 
tion with a devotion that occasions just annoyance 
to their friends. It is mistaken philosophy to say 
that atfection must be bused on esteem—eid assoeia- 
tion, family connexions, may, the very pity that 
springs from contempt, all beget a feeling akia to 
kindness. The philosopher who stuck to his friend 
precisely because ngbody else could endure him, 
would have made an invaluable Member, just now, 
on the right hand of Mr. Speaker. Many of us de- 
stow more trouble and anxiety in the endeavour to 
keep some reprobate on his legs, than we accord to 
the most esvimadle of our benefactors ; pattly oat of 
the old lurking kindness; partly, a sense that if we 
let go, the wretch is doomed to that final abandon- 
ment which every reflecting men hesitates to. pro- 
nounee on his fellow man; partly, the spirit of per- 
severance excited by the effort itself. Still it is 
exasperating to find the most pe: uasive ‘@xhorta+ 
tions fail, the most strenuous exertions unavailing, 
because the intoxicated wretch well lie down in the 
wud. You are disposed to let him lie—exclaiming, 

Let Grill be Grill, and have his hoggish mind?“ 
but ever and anon pride and philanthropy wart 
to one more struggle. So it is with the Whig 
Ministry: the patience of its nearest friends ‘ev 
dently begins to quail; Mr. Kllice's exhortations a8. 
sume the mournful solemnity of a last appeal; Lord 


Brougham tries to smile vheerily, but with & mam 
foot effet; and the feuhful Hume whiapers "ihe 
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tous question“ if the demented Cabinet 
— whither its present courses will lead? It is 
surrounded by anxious friends and kindly foes, 
watching to spare it, manceuvering to save it from 
any fatal blow. But Ministers make it a point of 
honour to tempt their fate. Spectator. 


er or THE “ West INDIA Interest.”’— When 
—— relating to British India, with its teem- 
ing millions and its vast undeveloped resources, are 
the subject of a motion, the House exhibits an array 
of half-empty benches, and the discussion 2 
no interest. India is, consequently, never select 
as the battle-ground of party warfare. Jamaica, 
with its handful of whites and a few hundred thou- 
sand of coloured inhabitants, occupies & much larger 
space in the eyes of the Imperia Legislature than 
our Indian Empire, from the Himalaya to Ca 
Comorin. How is this? The reason is plain enough. 
There are few of our aristocratic families or miiion- 
aires who are not in some way or other connected 
with what is miscalled the West India interest, 
either as possessing estates, or shares in estates, by 
succeeding to property, by marryin colonial heir- 
esses, or by holding mortgages. Belgravia is, in 
fact, the head-quarters of the Sugar interest, the 
focus and capital of the colonial world. Hence, the 
large number of members of the House of Commons 
who owe their seats to this powerful interest. 
Hence, the active agency which it is enabled to 
exert by means of the press. Hence, in their con- 
flict with the Free-traders for a repeal of the corn- 
law, the strength of the Protectionists consisted in 
their alliance with the sugar monopolists. In all 
measures of reform, the West India party have been | 
found on the side of a dogged Conservatism. When 
beaten in the Commons, their close connexion with 
the aristocracy has always enabled them to rally and 
make fight in the Lords, where the last desperate 
stand was made in maintenance of the slave-trade 
itself and of colonial slavery. Hence, the fervour 
with which the advocates of this monster monopoly 
thank Heaven that there is a House of Lords. The 
rodigious political influence exerted by the West 
india interest by means of their aristucratic con- 
nexions, can alone account for the resistance so long 
and pertinaciously made to the equalization of 
duties upon West India and East India sugars.— 


Patriot. 


Tun Quvarter’s Revenve.—The accounts of the 
receipt of the revenue for the year and for the quar- 
ter respectively ending on the 5th of July, will not 
be made up before Wednesday night next, nor pub- 
lished before Thursday. This much we are enabled 
to say, that the deficiency on the quarter, as com- 
pared with the quarter ending July.5, 1847, will be 
sligt:t, and the falling-off on the year will not be so 
great as has been generally dreaded. This state of 
things is most encouraging, when it is recollected 
that the quarter and the year ending July 5, 1847— 
with which nt is compared— were both un- 


deer thie year 1846, The whole receipts for the year 
ending July 5, 1846, amounted to £50,056,083, while 
at the same period of 1847 the receipts were 
£51,060,109, aithough in the first year more than 
one million of China money was included in the 
amount. If, therefore, we had to compare the pre- 
sent with the year ending July, 1846, it would show 
& most gratifying increase. And, even when com- 
pared with the unusual prosperity of last year, the 
condition of the revenue for the year just ended is 
such as to excite no fears for the buoyancy and sta- 
bility of the resources of the country. The returns 
will certainly show much less unfavourably than 
was apprehended some time back. The revenue for 
the quarter is especially calculated to afford well 
nded hopes of returning prosperity. The Excise 

is the only considerable item upon which a positive 
increase is to be expected. This is to be attributed 
to the improved activity in the malt trade, and also 
to the fact of the carriage duties having been trans 
ferred from the Stamps and Taxes to the Excise de- 
—— This latter circumstance, as well as the 
mitation of trade and banking operations, will ac- 
count for a serious falling off in the department of 
Stamps and Taxes. The Customs, too, we regret to 
say, will not exhibit so prosperous a condition as 
might be wished. The convulsed state of Europe 
has no doubt done much to check the increasing 
prosperity in that important branch of our revenue, 
to which we looked forward with so much confidence. 
payments for the last few weeks on account of 
corn duties have been considerable, but these have 
been, in some degree, counterbalanced by the quan- 
tity of colonial sugar which has been kept back, 
awaiting the new duties, expected to be imposed 
after the 5th of July. These are the most important 
items of revenue. The property and income tax is 
necessarily of a steady character. The smaller items 
will show no increase as compared with the pros- 
perous corresponding quarter of last year.— Observer. 


REPRESENTATION oF HALIITAx.— Captain Edwards 
— i ects a letter to the editor of the Times, in 

ich he says :—*' A paragraph having appeared in 
the Wakefield Journal of aay, — 4 an in- 
tention on iny part to resign my seat for Halifax, you 
will oblige me by flatly contradicting the report, ob- 
serving, at the same time, that I never entertained 
the remotest idea of such a thing, and that I can 
hold out no hope of a vacancy in the representation 
to any ambitious Liberal or Conservative candidate 
80 long as I continue to enjoy the confidence of 60 
arge a majority of the constituency of my native 
borough.”” The report that a vacancy would be 
created for this borough by the elevation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the upper House is 
no doubt equally unfounded. 


FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


In the Postscript of our last number we were able 
to announce the termination of the dreadful conflict 
in Paris, by the defeat and dispersion of the insur- 
gents, and the surrender of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
We now subjoin an outline of the principal events 
which have occurred since last Monday week, to- 
gether with such details and incidents relative to 
the civil war as will convey a correct idea of its 


character. 
MEASURES OF REPRESSION AND COERCION. 

On Tuesday morning there was no longer any 
systematic opposition to the regular troops. The 
insurgents who refused to surrender were retreating 
from Paris to the suburban villages, and dispersing 
towards the provinces, 

A number of fugitives entered the grounds of the 
Cemetery of Pére la Chaise, as it was thought to 
submit there to a merciful capture; but, on being 
summoned by the Garde Mobile, they answered with 
shots, and a fight was waged for a considerable time 
among the tombs. Many were killed; and those 
who were not captured fled to the open country. 

In the afternoon, measures were taken to restore a 
peaceful régime. M. Armand Marrast, the Mayor 
of Paris, on the permission of General Cavaignac, 
issued a proclamation to the mayors of the arrondisse- 
ments, with these orders :— 

This state of things must cease this day. The inhabi- 
tants of Paris must be informed that they have perfect 
liberty in their relations and their affairs. The state of 
siege, even if the Assembly should judge fit to prolong 
it, has nothing offensive for any peaceful citizen. I re- 
quest you to neglect nothing to enable Paris to resume 
at once its usual aspect. 

On the other hand, General Cavaignac pursued 
measures of prevention. Some of the National Guards 
were not at their posts in defence of order on any day 
since the 22nd. On Tuesday, the Eighth, inth, 
and Twelfth Legions of Guards were disarmed, and 
as soon as disarmed were dissolved. The inhabi- 
tants of Montmartre—for reasons not given—were 
disarmed, and a minute search of the quarries was 
set on foot. Many civil arrests were made; among 
them, that of M. Flotte, the vice-president of 
Blanqui's club. 

The Assembly discussed a project of law for the 
punishment by transportation of all insurgents found 
with arms in their hands after the 22nd of June. 
M. Meaulle used some expressions which led General 
Cavaignac todeny with warmth that he desired to try 
all the insurgents by courts-marcial: he had advised 


M. Portalis suggested that the decree should be 
divided into two parts. General Cavaignac had not 
much experience as a politician, and might choose 
a Ministry which would not be permanent. A con- 
fused scene ensued; which was ended by General 
Cavaignac himself demanding that the decree be 
ee into two parts, so that the liberty of 
opinion might be perfect in the decision upon the 
whole. It was then done. The first part was 
affirmed unanimously. The second part also was 
affirmed ; but 30 members of the Mountain“ party 
voted against it. The ensemble of the decree was 
affirmed against a minority of about 20; and the 
Assembly adjourned. 

THE NEW MINISTRY. 
At a late sitting on the same day, General 
Cavaignac announced his selection of Ministers :— 


5 Interior. 

Bastide „ „„ „%% eens 565„2„„%„6„„„„„ Foreign Affairs. 
Goudehaux .occcccccccccceeeess „Finance. 
eee cccccccecccccccccs cocces Justice. 
Lamoricidre ....ccccccccccccceeces ar. 
Carnot — cece eoeusse Public Instruction. 
25% Commerce. 

Dee cocdcceccoceccococcsoes „ „Public Works. 
Admiral Lebl ane Marine. 


The first five names were received with great ap- 
plause, that of Carnot with a burst of indescribable 
violent objections, that of Recurt with disapproba- 
tion, and that of Admiral Leblanc with loud con- 
demration. Objection was made to Admiral Leblanc, 
that his want of a seat in the Assembly disqualified 
him; but it was held that General Cavaignac's com- 
mission to form a Ministry was wholly unrestricted, 
and the objection was overruled. It was the memory 
of Carnot’s circular under the Provisional Govern- 
ment, alleging that want of education was even an 
advantage to a representative, that produced the 
violent demonstration against him now. General 
Cavaignac’s Ministry has not, on the whole, added 
to his popularity, and it is said that he appeared 
mortified at the reception given to his nominations. 

Soon after the supreme executive power was 
transferred to General Cavaignac by the late com- 
mission, the General had a long interview with M. 
Thiers ; but it is understood that they did not agree 
in their views of public affairs, and the conference 
led to nuthing further. 

In the National Assembly, on Thursday, General 
Cavaignac announced that Admiral Leblane had 
declined the Ministry of Marine: he had transferred 
M. Bastide from the Foreign to the Marine depart- 
ment, and nominated General Bédeau Foreign 
Minister. 

The Assembly elected a new President in place of 
M. Senard. The numbers were—M. Marie, 414; 
M. Dufaure, 297; M. Lacrosse, 61. The number 
required was 396; so M. Marie was proclaimed 
President for the ensuing month, It was M. Marie 
who so frankly and ably defended the law against 


and used strenuous and even remorseless measures 
while the strife lasted, but now that it had ceased 
severity should not be pushed to an extreme. Many 
members counselled an adjournment, that the dis- 
cussion might be conducted in cool blood; others 
urged instant discussion and prompt legislation. 
The discussion became loud and violent. A voice 
above others shouted a sarcastic reference to the 
laconic despatch sent in by the Duke Decazes to 
General Donnadieu in 1816—* Kill.“ General Le 
Breton deprecated hesitation or delay, and gave 
reasons — 

After capturing the barricade at La Vilette, he en- 
tered the post of the Octroi, where the chiefs of the 
insurgents had established their head-quarters durin 
three days. There he had found documents, and h 
questioned persons who had overheard conversations, 
which would lead to the discovery of the real authors of 
the conspiracy. 


The sitting became so tumultuous that the Pre- 
sident adjourned it. At a later sitting on the same 
day, the proposed law was carried; about forty 
| Montagnards protesting against it. 

That evening, General Cavaignac announced from 
the tribune, that at the opening of the sitting next 
morning he should surrender the extraordinary 
powers that he had held for some days. Great 
agitation followed this announcement: many cried— 
No, no! it is too soon; and the Assembly ap- 
peared horror-struck at the prospect of being left 
to itself. General Cavaignac again ascended the 
tribune, and said: —“ The Republic ought to be 
jealous of according its power; but also each man 
here ought to be jealous to show that he does not 
desire it longer than circumstances require.“ 

General Changarnier arrived on Wednesday from 
Algiers, and took his seat in the Assembly. 


GENERAL CAVAIGNAC PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

At the evening sitting of the Assembly, General 
Cavaignac resigned his extraordinary powers. 

It is necessary,” he said, that the Assembly be 
perfectly independent in its action. In presence of the 
great events which were passing, 1 at once accepted the 
powers confided to me; but now that the exceptional 
circumstances have ceased, I think it becomes me to 
retire to my former position. Looking, however, at the 
still troubled state of the public mind, and in order to 
forward the restoration of order, I think that it will be 
necessary to still continue for some days the state of 
siege now established. Having submitted to you these 
considerations, I have the hunour of rendering to you 
the power which you committed to me. I omitted to 
say that the Ministry has sent me in their resignation.” 

The Assembly rose and saluted General Cavaignac 
with immense acclamations as he descended trom 
the tribune. It was at once voted that he had 
merited well of the country; and, at his suggestion, 
the troops of the Line, and the Guards National and 
Moveable, were included in the thanks. A decree 
was then proposed to entrust to General Cavaignac 
the Executive power, with the title of President 


of the Council,” and authority to choose his own 
Ministers. 


attroupemens and carried it through the Chamber, 
on his succeeding M. Crémieux in the Ministry of 
Justice. 


— 


THE CAUSES OF THE INSURRECTION. 
The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives 
indications 1 that have come under the in- 
quiry of the committee appointed to ascertain the 
causes of the insurrection :— 


One of its first acts was to address a circular to the 
provincial authorities, calling upon them for copies of all 
telegraphic despatches, &c., sent to them by the Govern- 
ment within the last ten days. The fact, as far as I can 
learn, is this. The Government was quite aware, for 
some days previously, that the insurrection was about to 
break out; and the Minister of War consequently gave 
orders for a fresh supply of troops being sent o the 
capital, which orders were to be transmitted to the mili- 
tary authorities in the provinces by telegraph. These 
orders, it is said, were never sent; and as the telegraph 
is in the department of the Minister of the Interior, it 
remains for him to say why they were suppressed. Some 
of the insurgent prisoners do not hesitate to assert that 
they had friends in the Government, who would have 
moved in their favour had an opportunity occurred. 
This may account for the manner in which the insurgents 
were allowed to complete the barricades without inter- 
ruption. It may also form an ap ing commentary 
on the threat thrown out by M. Trelat on Thursday in 
the Assembly ; when he hinted to the members, that in 
throwing out the bill for the repurchase of the railways, 
they might as well remember that the Ateliers Nationaux 
were still debout. 

It is now beyond a doubt that at no period of the in- 
surrection were any of the usual political cries used. 
The only inscriptions on the flags during the first two 
days were Ateliers Nationaux and Du travail ou 
la mort.” On the Sunday, to be sure, a more terrible 
inscription was to be seen on a few flags; as it appears 
that a flag is nowin the possession of the National 
Assembly, on which are the words“ Vainqueurs le pil- 
lage!“ ** Vaincus l'incendie!“ and another, which was 
not seized, ‘‘ Le pillage et le vol!“ The people of Paris 
have had a greater escape than most of them imagine. 

The number of prisoners in custody yesterday after- 
noon was 6,500. ‘They were all aware that the city had 
been placed in a state of siege; and on being taken 
prisoners they fully expected to be shot. The sign by 
which a7 recognised each other was a. small osier 
twig, which each kept concealed in his sleeve. The 
leader was known by his switch being in the shape of a 
pitchfork. The chiefs had medals called monnerons, 
and the medal had a certain number of notches, accord- 
ing to the rank of the personage bearing it. It appears, 
besides, that there is no doubt that the insurgents had a 
regular plan of goverument; that the names of the par- 
ties in the government were quite settled; and that 
among them figured some names which have figured in 
high places since the revolution. The examination of 
the prisoners by the Juges d’Instruction is going on 
with great rapidity. ‘They are divided into different 
classes, according to the amount of their importance in 
the movement. 

Ove of the principal prisoners, M. de Flotte, was 
found to have in his possession a laisser passer in the 
* ot de Lamartine, and another in that of 
M. Louis „Several letters from M. de Lamartine 


were seized at his house. 
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The search for avmhs in all parte of Paris is going on 
with great activity to-day, About 400 stand of arms 
were found in a house in the Marché St. Honoré, and a 
reat (1 of ammunition, &c., in ‘several of the 
otels garnis in the same neighbourhcod. Twenty-five 
thousand stand of arms have in all been seized, 


THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

An exact estimate of the loss of life and the num- 
ber of the wounded is at present unattainable. One 
set of returns obtained by the Assembly represented 
the killed on both sides at from 3,000 to 4,000, and 
the wounded at about twice that number; making 
a total of 10,000. Other accounts are current, which 
swell the numbers to 10,000 killed and 20,000 
wounded ; and we have heard an estimate, based on 
official information, which gives the total killed and 
wounded in Paris at 50,000 persons. Four or five of 
the members of the Assembly are among the killed, 
and about as many among the wounded. Fourteen 
Generals have been put hors de combat, several being 
killed. The loss in superior officers has been greater 
than in the most brilliant engagements during the 
wars of Napoleon. 

In the course of Wednesday some discoveries were 


made. A sum of 11,000 francs in gold was found 
in the pockets of a youth taken in the Pantheon. 
Sums of gold of amount were found on 


e gamins’’ of the poorest aspect. It was stated that 
the office of the Minister of Commerce was searched 
by the authorities, and 30,000 francs in gold re- 
moved; but this appeared to be untrue, It was 
also stated that the Count de Narbonne was observed 
behind the barricades distributing money to the 
insurgents, and that he was afterwards taken by the 
National Guards and summarily shot. [The Count 
has lived to address a letter to his friend the Mar- 
quis de la Rochjaquelein, authorizing him to deny 
all the absurd reports that had been published about 
him. The report that the Count was shot arose 
from a mistake. The man shot was a person of the 
name of Le Comte from Narbonne. ] 


DETAILS AND INCIDENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Tae Drarn or tas AncusisHor or Paris oc- 
curred in his efforts to restore peace. He waited on 
General Cavaignac, to ask him if it were forbidden 
to carry to the insurgents words of peace and con- 
ciliation. The General declined either to permit or 
forbid: the attempt would be highly dangerous, but 
the le would doubtless be greatly moved. The 
Archbishop resolved to go. e returned to his 
palace, called to his side his two Grand Vicars, and 
with them presented himself at the foot of the 
column of the Bastile. The Colonel in command of 
the troops ordered the firing to be stopped ; a branch 
was broken from a tree on the boulevard, and bourne 
before the Archbishop as a sign of peace by the two 
Grand Viears. The venerable pastor mounted the 
barricade, and impressively blessed the wild men 
below him ; who, in reverence, stayed their fire as 
the regular troops had done. The Archbishop had 
begun to speak to them of peace and submission, 
when a sudden drum-roll was heard; the insurgents 
were agitated, and suspected treachery ; a shot was 
fired—whence, it is unknown—the soldiers and the 
insurgents resumed a miscellaneous firing ; and the 
Archbishop, struck by a ball in the loins, fell as if 
dead. The insurgents crowded up on the barricade, 
lifted him in their arms, bore him to the rear, and 
laid him in the house of the Curé des Quinze- Vingts ; 
tending him with solicitous gentleness, and weepin 
at the misfortune of his wound. ‘On the way, 
says the Constitutionnel, he was escorted by some 
Gupdes Mobiles. The physiognomy of one of these 
brave lads had struck him, ond seen him fight 
and disarm bis enemy, after being wounded several 
times. Calling him to his side, he had strength 
enough left to raise his arms, and taking a little 
wooden crucifix attached to a black collar which he 
had, he gave it to the young hero, saying to him, 
Never quit this cross ! lay it on your heart—it will 
make you happy. Francis Delavrignière, such was 
his name, swore, with his hands joived in the atti- 
tude of prayer, ever to preserve this precious 
souvenir of the dying prelate.’” Assured that his 
dissolution was at hand, the good Archbishop re- 
ceived ihe last sacrament: shortly afterwards, he 
died, blessing all around, and praying to God that 
his blood might be the list shed under such circum- 
slances, 


Personat Henoism. —Many anecdotes of personal 
hervism are given. Here are two:— 

An old soldier served in the third legion of the Na- 
tional Guard. His eldest son fell, wounded bya ball, 
into his arms. Ashe was taking him from the ranks, 
another ball stru k the young man, and killed him. 
The father at once returned home, and ordered his 
secoud sun to come out and take his brother’s place. 

Young Martin Hyacluthe, only eighteen years of age, 
a simple Garde Mobile, rushed on a formidable barrier 
of the Faubourg du Temple, in the face of a shower of 
balls, took the flag which surmounted it, and would not 
part with it in fighting. When the battalion returned 
to the head-quaiters of General Cavaignac, the young 
soldier was presented to him. General Cavaignac, taking 
off his cross, immediately placed it on the breast of the 
gallant youth, amidst the applause of the persons as- 
sembled. 

GENERAL Neorier, the hero of Constantine, was 
one of the victims of the insurrection. He was shot 
through the heart as he mounted a barricade, end 
fell waving his men on to the charge. In the 
National A:sembly, on Thursday, the President 

resented a project of law to endow the relations of 

eneral Negrier, one of the two generals who have 
fallen in the conflict. General Negrier was a 
Frenchman born in Portugal, and was brought from 
Lisbon by Marshal Lannes. He has left a wife, son, 
and daughter; the latter married, the son a student 
at St. Cyr. The Assembly deereed:—“ 1. The heart 
ef General Negrier shall be deposited in the Inva- 
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claims it. 2. The son of General Negrier, having 

eady passed his first examination for St. Cyr, is 
nominated sub-lieutenant 8. A pension of 3,000 
france a year, revertible to the two children, half to 
each, is accorded to the widow as a national recom- 
pense. The life-pension to be in addition to that 
which Madame Negrier receives as the widow of an 
officer killed in service. 


Tue Conrirct at THe Pantugon. — Savace 
CRUELTY or THe Insuncents.— The combat at the 
Pantheon, on Sunday, was of the most determined 
character. During filteen hours the fire never ceased. 
The Eleventh Legion first advanced to the attack ; 
but it was received with such a fire from the colon- 
nade of the Pantheon as forced it to retire on the 
Rue St. Jacques. Iwo hours afterwards, the Garde 
Mobile endeavoured to take the houses in eonstruc- 
tion which surround it. The fire was murderous: 
more than a hundred of the Mobile fell under the 
dalls of the insurgents, who forced them to entrench 
themselves in.the Ecole de Droit. About one o'clock 
more troops of the line arrived to the assistance of 
these brave young fellows: the forces in unison 
broke through the railings of the Pantheon, and 
gained the interior, where the insurgents had esta- 
blished their head-quarters. Here evidences of a 
cruelty almost incredible are said to have been dis- 
covered—the disembowelled trunks of men, impaled; 
men lying, not yet dead, with their hands and 
feet lopped off; men with their ears or noses cut 
off, or eyes scoo out! The accounts of these 
things are found in French as well as foreign papers. 
The Pantheon was a great centre of defence, and its 
loss a heavy blow to the insurgents. The fighting 
pow seemed to grow yet more ferociously cruel in 
its mode. Women, in numbers, appeared at the 
windows, and fired pistols and guns or cast missiles ; 
and waved ecarves or other things in demoniac 
triumph when successful in their aim. General 
Bréa and his aide-de-camp were massacred by the 
insurgents at the Barriere de Fontainebleau. The 
General had already been wounded in an attack on 
a preceding day, but had resumed service. His 
death was in this wise: a captured insurgent was 
about to be shot by the Garde Mobile, savage at the 
fatal success of his musket: General Bréa threw 
himself before the prisoner, and entreated the cap- 
tors to spare him: the appeal had searcely 
his lips, when the ruffian who stood behind him 
pulled out a pistol and shot the General dead. The 
— a was shot himself immediately after- 
wards, Both bodies were captured by the insur- 
gents, and beheaded.—lIn other places the insurgents 
showed the same villanous spirit; they killed men 
whom a had robbed, after taking them prisoners, 
in some instances, no doubt, persons unmixed up 
with the contest, drawn to it by curiosity; they cut 
off the hands of a captain of cuirassiers, and life 
ebbed slowly away. he Garde Mobile, to avenge 
the cowardly assassination of some prisoners, went 
into a house from which the shots were fired, and 
threw the persons they found there out of the win- 
dows, saying, The wretches are not worthy of a 
musket-shot!”” It is painful and revolting to con- 
tinue this narrative. Galignani asserts positively 
that on a barricade in the Faubourg St. Antoine the 
body of a Garde Républicaine in uniform was im- 
paled, and the bowels taken out. In the Pantheon 
the bodies of several Gardes Mobiles were found 
hanging by the wriste, and pierced by swords and 
bayonet stabs. Not only were jagged bullets used, 
but others made with fragments ot copper and cast- 
iron. The feet of a dragoon were cut off, and he was 
replaced dying on his horse, The insurgents also 
pumped turpentine from a fire-engine in a house in 
the Faubourg Poissoniére, where there were Na- 
tional Guards and troops, and then tried to set the 
house on fire. 


Wat THe Insuncents AccomPLisuEeD.— When 
those who have been at Waterloo learn that for 
more than a mile the wall of «he city of Paris was 
as profusely furnished with loopholes as was the 
garden wall of Houguemont, they will easily 
imagine how formidable was the obstacle it pre- 
sented. When they shall bear in mind that the 
barricades iu advance (the lines of the Barriéres 
Poissoniére, Rochechouart, and St. Denis, are spoken 
of) were composed of paving stones of a hundred 
weight each, or of the cut stones for a hospital 
in process of erection, and that they were protected 
by houses adjoining to or commanding them, and 
that as occasion presented itself throughout Saturday 
and Sunday, a constant aig and deadiy fire 
was kept up on the assailants by an almost in- 
visible garrison, they will not be surprised at the 

rolonged resistance, nor at the immense loss of 
life among the troops and National Guards that un- 
fortunately occurred. What will be the astonish- 
ment of all the world, and the feeling of all military 
men in particular, when they are told that the 
whole of the-e works were defended by between 
80 and 150 ruffians! ‘The largest number stated was 
400. How many of the insurgents were killed on 
Sunday at the Barriére Rochechouart, think you, 
while the loss of the armed force was more than 
1,000? ‘Two; one of them shot through the brain 
while firing through a loophole not six inches in 
diameter. Five were wounded. They ran from 
loophole to loophole with the agility of monkeys. 
They only left the cover of the high wall to seek 
ammunition, of which they had only a scanty and 
precarious supply. I was shown the mark of the 
c:ucible under the wall in which they melted lead 
for bullets during the fight. They even attempted 
to fabricate gunpowder. — Times’ Correspondent. 


Tue Ncmpens Enxoacep.—lIt is difficult to judge 
the numbers of the combatants; the numbers ot 


the regular troops even is stated at widely discrepant 


‘ 
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lides, and his body taken to the city of Lisle, which | figures 


| 


The insurgents, at their most numer 

rday at noon, ere believed to — 
mustered nearly 100,000 men, actual] 
under arms or in fortifying posts. The tone 
service must have —— — an enormous amount of 
labour; as several hundred thousand tons of 
material were moved by human hands in the course 


of the contest. 
GERMANY. 
THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 

Tue Provistonat Government.—In the ; 
of the Assembly at Frankfort, on the 28th alt. che 
law on the création of a Provisional Central Power 
for Germany was brought forward, and 
450 to 100 votes, It provides, that 


ment shall be formed for Germany 


exercise its functions. 


The Ancupuxe Joux, Recent or Geryany.— 
The Frankfort correspondent of the Times, writing 
on the 20th ult., 1 have just returned from 
St. Paul's Church ugh streets which, in spite of 
the Pouring rain, are Tae ornamen with 
the German tricolour; the bells are ringing, and 
the artillery on the walks may at r intervals 
be heard through the merry peuls. e church has 
been thronged with spectators; indeed, ane might 
almost say its walls were elastic, they admitted 60 
many more than any one would previously have 
thought ble. The Assembly itself was more 
calm quiet than on any formeroceasion. It was 
evident that with the members the question was 
settled—they had merely come to pronounce their 
decision. e President took the chair at twelve 
o'clock, and invited the Assembly to elect a Regent 
for Germany, according to the law which they had 
yesterday made. He would remind them of the 
importance of this moment. The German nation 
were again invited to appoint the head of a Govern- 
ment. The unity of Germany, after being for years 
a mere word and u mockery, might now start into 
glorious existence. This Assembly exercised a 
right, and in doing so it could not be their intention 
to violate the rights or hurt the feelings of anybody. 
The states and nations of Europe, too, would con- 
sider this day's proceedings as an act and guarantee 
of peace. It was thea that the members 
should vote by rotation, each in his turn namin 
the person whom he wished to elect. The President, 
Baron Gugern, rose and said: 

Gentlemen,—Whomeoever this election may. sppoint to the 


ency, let us be firmly determined to aid 
duties. tCheers, and — 2 of We will in bis arduous 


The members were then individually called to 
name their candidate, and it was interesting w hear 
the name of Archduke John in a variety of manners, 
such as “Archduke John of Austria,” John of 
Austria, John Archduke of Austria. Mr. Jordan 


Bota Radical), when his turn came, u out, 
John — Adam . sensation]. Of 
thos i t 

not voll K Anand 1 


named their favourite, Mr. Itzstein. But by far the 
reatest number of the minority voted for Baron 
agern. The following is the list of votes, as read 
by Baron Gagern : — 


Archduke John of Austria eeeeee 6 „ „%%% „„ 436 
Baron Gagern ..ccccecccccceeccrececeveeseeceeys 52 
John Adam Itzst@in in 52 
Archduke Stephens of Austria 1 
Votes reſ ute!!! 125 


Baron Gagern then said: I proclaim Archduke 
John of Austria, as Regent of Germany. Almost 
all the members rose from their seats. The galleries 
applauded, and the bells of the church were fung. 
The President then continued: May he requite the 
love his countrymen bear him, and become the 
creator of our uvity, the protector of our national 
liberties. the restorer of order and peace {immense 
cheering]. It was next s ted by Baron Gagern, 
that a deputation should be sent to the Regent to 
inform him of the decree of the National Assembly ; 
and it was resolved that the President in conntil 
should nominate seven members, and send them to 
Innepruck. 

Tun German Diet—or, in other words, the 
Plenipotentiaries of all the German Powers which 
constitute what was hitherto the Federal Gevern- 
ment of Germany, have put forth a eongratulato-y 
letter to the Archduke of Austria, in which they 
declare that they were already instructed) before the 
close of the deliberations of the German Parliament 
which have led to his election, to consent, in the 
name of their respective Governments, to his eleva- 
tion to that high post. 


AUSTRIA. 

The — 5 . 7 8 

inted Regent o peror during ö ‚ 
— He has issued a proclamation at Vienna, in 
which he says :— 

His Majesty the Em has a 
representative during his illness. As such, I 
the Parliament in his name, and conduct the 
Government, ineumbent upon him as d constitutional 
Emperor, until his return to Vienne. The confidence 
placed in me by the Emperor is sacred to me, lr 
justify it in doing what is his best and sincerest a il 
namely, to preserve the rights and liberties of the © 
firmly and conscientiously; and, in all cases where * 
Imperial word is to decide, to govern in the spirit o 
mildness and jastice. 

There had been partial outbreaks of the workmen 
at Vienna, and there were fears of more serious ones. 
About 20,000 workmen had been kept by the State, 
and paid twenty-five kreutzers sach, or 4 total 
amount af wages of from 8,000 to 10,000 florins per 


he Ministers had decided to deduct ij ve per cent. 


ted me his 
shall open 
business of 
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from all salaries and pensions amounting to from 
1,000 to 3,000 florins, and ten per cent. from those 
which exceeded 3,000. 

Count. Zichy, the former commandant of the city 

Venice, has been tried by court martial 

and condemned to death. 8 

The Archduke Stephen had suddenly arrived at 
Intispruck, accompanied by two Hungarian ministers, 
for purpose, as it is supposed, of conducting the 
Emperor to Pesth, or receiving a fresh decree against 
the Ban ot Croatia. 


to the enthusiastic reception of the Ban on his re- 
turn from Innspruck, and state that the inhabitants 
had resolved to raise a force of 12,000 to aid Field- 
Marshal Radetsky in his endeavours to effect a 
favourable’ péace in Italy! 

The cholera morbus is still advancing. According 
to The Osservatore Tr iestino it is now raging furiously 
in Wellachia. 
40,000 soule, 746 cases have oecurred since February, 
of which 237 proved fatal. The virulence of the 
malady ie dreadful. 

PRUSSIA. 

Tus Provinces.—The public spirit of the pro- 
vinces of Prussia 3 embittered against 
the capital. The provineials retuse to recognise the 
acts ot the National Assembly, as deliberating under 
the influence of fear. 


Rossta Awp Enoianp.—On the 30th ult., Von 
Auerswald, the President of the Council, made the 
following important statement: 

He‘assured the Assembly that no note of a threaten- 
ing character had been received from the Russian Cabi- 
net. He lamented that the retirement of the German 
troops had not been followed by the restoration o! peace, 
but he hoped that this object would now soon be effected 
He assured M. Bendech that the unceasing efforts Eug- 
aud tad made to bring the dispute to a settlement, 
honourable to both parties, received the fullest acknow- 
le ent of the Prussian Government. As to the 

tary preparations of Russia, that power had declared, 
spon ater the Paris revolution of February, that the 
position it would assume towards the west of Europe 
would be that of an armed defensive.” All the acts of 
the Government since that time agreed with this declara- | 
tion, and had nat beyond it. The preparations 
were, indeed, the more justified, since disturbances had 
broken out on the very frontiers. But, as erder had 
-been restored, there had been some changes made in 
the position of the troops, which movements had given 
rise to the late alarming reports. In effeot, the Russian 
forces had been lately moved to a greater distance from 
the Prussian berders. All the information that had 
2 received confirmed the original declaration of 
ussig, that she should confine her efforts to the pre- 
servation of her own territories, and the defence of her 
own frontiers. The conduct of Russia in the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute was perfeotly in accordance with the 
same policy. 

Tun Lasourn Qozstron 1x Berum.—The num- 

ber of workmen employed by the state and the mu- 


nicipelity is still large, in proportion to the means 
av — but, as the theory on which the national 
aer of Patio were formed has never been esta- 


blished here, the burden has not been eo overwhelm- 
ing as it hes proved in France, Yet, on the com- 
—— small scale on which state employment 
as been given, it has had u demoralizing effect on 
the workmen. That the mass of those driven to 
a ply for it are neither the best nor most honest of 
the ass, must be admitted, But from the moment 
their names are placed on the list they cease to think 
they have any duty to perform, and their days are 
spent in total idleness or — — — ot — 
attempts to introduce system of task- 
work have failed, as they have been resisted by 
émeutes and revolts, and attacks on the overseers, 
who haveeven required the interference of an armed 
force to protect them. So flagrant were the abuses, 
however, that the authorities have been compelled 
to persevere, and y, by appealing to the 
more industrious and better disposed, — the ex- 
* of the latter, also, that they d really 
efit by the system, it has been extended, and is 
now becoming more practicable; but there is a clase 
of inoorrigibles who still hold out, and give the fore 
men and officers an immense deal of trouble.— Times 
Correspondent. 

Insgouunity oy Tue CaritaL.—The disorder, and 
it must be added, the distress of the time, have so 
increased the number of thieves and vagabonds of 
the most audacious description, that the fashionable 
promenade, the Thiergarten, is patrolled every even- 
ing by strong pickets of Lancers, the ordinary police, 
its power and organization broken by the late 
eyents, being unable to cope with the banditti of 
the capital. It the Horse Guards had to be sta- 
tioned in the parks at sunset to keep her Majesty's 
lieges from being knocked on the head while taking 
their evening walk it would be about a parallel case. 
Times Correspondent. 

HUNGARY. 

The Breslau Zeitung has a letter from Pesth of the 
23rd ult., stating that twenty conspirators attempted 
in the course of the previous night to assassinate the 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Kossuth. They tried to 
effect a forcible entrance into his house, but were 
dispersed by the National Guard. A Servian agent 
has been arrested and important papers taken from 
him, from which it appears that a grand conspiracy 
of the Servians is on the eve of breaking out into 
open revolt. 

ITALY. 


Tue War tn Lombanpy AND Venice.—Letters 
of the 24th, from the head-quarters of the Pied- 
montese army, say that the King had that day gone 
to Peschiera. Movements against Verona were 
} oy ected, but nothing serious had been done. 

e t of Milan had declared the capitu- 
lation of Vicenza to be null and void, in consequence 


At Galatz, with a population of | 


| trian arms have achieved a new victory. 
graphic despatch received at Vienna on the 27th, 


articles. A land blookade of the city of Venice had 


deen established. No intelligence has been received 


to confirm the report that Verona had surrendered 
to King Charles Albert. On the contrary, the Aus- 


ult., announces the entrance of General Nugent inte 
the fortress of Palma Nuova, which fortress surren- 


| dered at nine o clock on the morning of the 25h. 
} This will at once place the Austrian army in perfect 
Accounts from Agram, on the other hand, allude 


free communication with its respective divisions, 
besides placing in its power a large park of artillery 
and ammunition. The terms of the capitulation are 
not mentioned. 


Difficulties of another kind conspire to trouble the 
King of Sardinia :— 

I am told (says the correspondent of the Times) that 
the people of Piedmont are already complaining of the 
expense of the war, end of the rapid injury it és effecting 
on their industry and agriculture. The calling out o. 
the reserve to fill up the void occasioned by the desertion 
of the Neapolitans, the loss of the Romans, and the 
defeat of the Tuscans, has given additional ferce te their 
remonstrances, and I should not be surprised if the 
Chambers refosed to grant any further supplies. The 
honeymoon of the newly-married Piedmont and Lom- 
bardia is not yet over, and already strong signs of family 
dissension are seen, and I believe that both are on the 
point of repenting that they concluded a hasty and im- 
provident match. Piedmont eomplains that it has paid 
all the expenses of the war, and that its lands are un- 
tilled for want of haeds to caltivate them, or perform 
the ordinary labours of the harvest; whilst Lombardia, 
like other ladies, imagines that the honour of her 
alliance is ali-sufficient, and thinks that the ruin of her | 
admirer is only a just compliment to her attractions. | 
My private letters from Turin are filled with enclama- 
tions at the apathy and mollesse of the Milanese; and 
Lean see that the whole army cries out against the in- 
sufficiency of the Lombard aid, and that every one mur- | 
murs at the promotion given to officers who have never 
seen Gre. Matters are, in fact, assuming so discordant 
a shipe, that Charles Albert must already be sick at 
heart of his expedition; and though at present he pro- 
tests against the proposed transaction, I shonld not 
wonder tosee him give to it an apparently reluctant, 
but, in reality, a well-advieed consent, 

Nap es.—A letter from Naples of the 17th says :— 
The King's state of health is such that a family 
council was held at the palace respecting it. He 
had quarreled with his brother, Prince igi, who 
is going with his wife and family to Malta. The 
troops have been beaten in Calabria with great loss, | 
chiefly in wounded. The Calabrians have offered 
7,000 ducats for the head of General Nunziante, Who 
commands them; and the father of a noble family 
has offered his daughter, with a handsome 
pon, to any one who will in Nunsiante e 

ead. The person who makes this offer lost two 
sons in the conflict. The state of siege 
but in the house in which the French legation ocou- 
pies a floor about thirty infantry are posted night 
andday. It seems the i 7 — in 
his demands. He has observed that Nelson did 
the same.’’——-From private accounts there ig some 
reason to believe that King Ferdinand has made ar- 
rengements for effecting his eseape to Malta, in the 
event of another and more successful insurrection. 

Srcity.—The Sicilian Parliament, sitting at Pa- 
lermo, has published the list of four candidates for 
the throne of Sicily. They are—a son of the King 
of Sardinia, the son of the Duke of Tuscany, Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte, son of the Prince de Canino 
(Lucien Buonaparte), and the Prince de Beauhar- 
nais. 


Tue Porse’s Heattu.—A private letter, just re- 
ceived in this neighbourhood, from Italy, states, we 
are sorry to say, that his Holiness the » had a 
severe epileptic attack.— Belfast Northern Whig. 

The Risorgimento of the 28th states that the French 
minister at Naples has presented a note to the King, 
stating that if the Swiss troops in his service are not 
sent home the French Government will regard them 
as foreign invaders and will land troops. note 
demands, further, an indemnity for the French sub- 
jects injured by the events of the 15th of May; 
and, thirdly, it declares that as France interfered in 
the civil war in Portugal, she will interfere in 
Naples if the King and the people do not become 


reconciled. 
RUSSIA. 


The German press expresses great apprehension of 
the intentions of the Emperor of Russia, and gup- 
plies facts to show that he meditates a violation of 
German territory. A writer from Riga gives some 
circumstantial details :— 


An article in the Biene, which appears in St. Peters- 
burg, in the Russian language, states that 270,000 in- 
fantry and 70,000 cavalry (no special mention is made of 
artillery) have been made mobile on the German frontier, 
and that at the end of last month sixteen three-deckers 
lay ready for sail at Kronstadt. A mercantile friend at 
Kien states, that at the end of May, 16,000 infantry marched 
through that city — the German frontier, and 
every day large transpor's of powder pass through Riga 
for the same quarter. On Whitsunday, I myself counted 
83 horse powder-waggons; and on the following day « 
transport of about 2,000 emmunition-waggone halted 
here, and set out in the evening, This bas continued 
for the last week. The marching of the troops takes 
place about sixteen leagués south of Riga. The East 
Seva Provinces also, notwithstanding their humble ad- 
dresses, are being garrisoned by the military, Medical 
men have been invited to juin the military service; and 
if a sufficient number do not offer themselves, a cvercive 
conscription will be issued. It is impossible that these 
measures can be directed against Poland, because 
200,000 men are already stationed there. 


The Si/esian Gazette says that a letter from Riga 
mentiuns the fact that serious disturbances had taken 


of Radetsky having violated one of its principal | te quetting them, but reverat trméred 


A tele- ) 


had no intention either to intermeddle in she 


is taken off, | Cap 


persons have 
fallen me. No details are Men. 


The Konigsberg Zeitung of the 26th Jone states, 
that the Russian courier, who passed through THA 
a few days ago on a mission to the Baron von Bra- 
now at the Court of London, was summoned to the 
presence of the Emperor previous to his 
and received positive commands to declare distinerly 
throughout his journey that his Imperial 


of Prussia in particular, or of Germany in gen 
and that it was his unalterable resolution, with re- 
ference to the affairs of Sehleswig-Hotetein, to bring 
about an honourable peace through his own media- 
tion in conjunction with that of Great Britain. 


INDIA, 


Intelligence has been received from Bombay to the 
26th of May. The affairs of Moultan were growin 
rather complicated. Moulraj was raising troops — 
fortifying Moultan. He was reported’ to be pre- 
paring 30,000 men for his defence. He gave lor. 
per month to the foot soldiers, end För. toe 
horseman. The disaffection amongtt the Sik 
troops was described as ex ng itself, and eme 
of them were anxious to join the standard of Moul- 
raj. Moulraj had sent 3,000 men to ocoupy Men- 
kote, near which all steamers going up the Indus 
must pass. He is also said to have sent 3,000 to 
intercept Captain Bdwandés from Peshawur, 
that gallant officer had reached Lahote. The Bri+ 
kr igade 2 Nad “oem 
lery, cavairy, and a dri try 
— to protect chor, the eelebrated treasury 
fortress of Lahore, where all the spare money of that 
state was collected. . Risse nue 

in Bombay 


Conflicting ramours were circulated 


relative to the state of the Punjaub, some —— 

that a great unwillingness existed — the 

troops to raise the standard of revolt, and fears were 

expressed that the delay until October, which the 
heats caused, would be uctive of no N 

inasmuch as it would allow — — a 

trate his — al to . 

mouts contend Moulrej ö 

to equip such a large 

utmost efforts would end in to pro- 


tect himself in the fortified city. The 


is 
ritish, 


of 


Bhawul described as being highly fevourable 


— by Moulraj. The Bombay t 
was expected, move in Gerede ap the 
tributaries, so as to reach , which 


ured, would be retained by the British. In 
districts of India peace | | 


THE WEST INDIES. 
INUNDATIONS AT JAMAICA. 


other 


B 
1 Leviot,” at Soushampton, 
from Jamaica of the 7th ult, quantities 
to es ions, ctop te 
be a — 17 good one; but the rain had 
disastrous in another wey. The quantity which 
fallen had caused inundations, and led to 
struction of stock 


V expected. 
„Vixen was rE) | 3 
Troops had been sent from Jamaica to Belize. 
AMERIOA. ‘ 
By the Hermann,” arrived yesterday at Sonth- 
8 
The “Hermann” has : 15 mete 


1 
it was understood that the United States loan of 
fourteen million dollars has been taken by ‘Corcoran 
and Higgs, for themselves, Baring, Brothers, and 
others, at a premium of 3 2-100, and the 
two millions from 8 8-100 to 4 „1 — t 
was also rumoured that two and 9 half millions ate 
on foreign account. Other offers on foreign account 
are said to have been made. | 
onuing of public interest had been done in Con, 
gress for the past few days. 4 

Tne spprosching dential election continued 
the great matter of political discussion. 
of New York were summoned by the general eo 
mittee to meet on the 27th, to ratify the nomination 
of General Taylor for president, and Millard Fill- 
more for vice- president. 

A treaty has just been promulgated, concluded 
between the United States and the republic of New 
Grenada, the most important feature of which is 
guarantee to the United States of the right of way 
across the Isthmus of Panama, the United States in 


and the rights of suvergignty and 


. 


place at St. Petersburg. The authorities 


return guaranteeing the neutrality of the Isthm ö 
Dropesty Posse 
in it by New Grenada : 


500 3 


The Monconformist. 
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The Times states that there is no doubt of General 
oe election to the Presidency of the United 

tates. 

The American troops were withdrawing from 
Mexico. Great fears were entertained by the better 
classes that the de re of American troops would 
be followed by a general insurrection of the Peons 
and Indians. Already Indian outbreaks had taken 

lace, and there was little doubt that unhappy 
Mexico would soon have to ask the protection of the 


merican troops. 

The intelligence from Yucatan is of the most 
alarming character. The Indians were constantly 
increasing in s th, and continued their devasta- 
tions, putting to death all who fall into their hands. 
A large Indian force was near Ticul, 22 miles from 
Merida, and advancing rapidly toward that city. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tun Arcupuxe Joux or Austria, who, by a 
strange coincidence, is at one and the same time 
Regent of Austria and Regent of the United German 
empire, is uncle to the Emperor, and a well-known 
moderate liberal. He is a thorough man of business, 
having conducted in person very extensive mining 
establishments in Styria. The Daily News has the 
following remarks on his character: —“ The civic 
virtues of this Prince certainly entitle him to the 
suffrages of the German people. Abandoning the 
court of Vienna, and waiving all future claim to in- 
herit the imperial throne, Archduke John long since 
retired to Styria, married a lady from the middle 
ranks of society, and devoted himself to industrial 
occupations. The troubles of Vienna summoned 
him to that capital, and his first act there was to 
force Prince Metternich to resign, and thus put an 
end to the old régime of stupid and senseless tyranny. 
The Archduke John is, however, a very old man, 
fitter to temporize and get through a difficult crisis 
by patience and blandness, than. to take the lead of 
any current of popular feeling, and conduct it from 
extravagant to salutary aims. The Archduke John 
cannot but be strongly imbued and influenced with 
family interests, with those of his own house of Lor- 
raine, and of the other reigning families of Germany. 
He is, therefore, very unlikely to advance or carry 
out the great aim of the revolution.“ 

ParitapetPuia.—Mr. John Brooks and Mr. A. 
Prentice, of Manchester, are engaged on a tour 
through the United States. The latter gentleman, 
in 2 a series of interesting descriptive letters 
in the Manchester Times, from the last of which we 
make the following extract :—‘ The population of 
Philadelphia was 228,691 in 1840, and is now 
probably 260,000. For this number there are 150 
churches, a much larger proportion than we have in 
Manchester; so that it does not seem that the ab- 
sence of state aid to the building and endowment of 
— of religious worship has had much effect in 

indering the supply. It would be presumption in 
one who has been so short a time a visitor to say 
anything as to the religion and the morality of the 
city; but I can safely say that the external observ- 
ance of the Lord's day was probably as strict as it is 
to be found in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and that if 
there be vice, as there must be everywhere, there 
is a decent concealment of its grosser manifesta. 
tions. 

Sr ananas Hurricane at BaoununO. — The fol- 

lowing account of the remarkable tempest which 
raged “en three or four hours at Bromberg, in 
Prussia, on the 18th inst., is written by an eye-wit- 
ness: — Masses of electrical fire, like broad sheets, 
or clouds of flame, encircled the steeples, towers, 
and chimneys—now blazing with lurid splendour— 
now giving * Ae ——— and then re- 
2 wit ter effulgence. So loud was 
the rolling and bursting of the thunder, so over- 
whelming the rushing force of the wind—so like the 
rattling of cataracts the hissing downfal of the rain, 
that we could neither hear nor see the terrible effects 
of this awful phenomenon until it pleased Providence 
to command an end. Then a fearful sight met our 
eyes. It created no surprise that with such a hurri- 
cane whole roofs of buildings should be wrenched 
from their places, chimneys hurled down, and hun- 
dreds of windows torn from their Astenings. This was 
almost natural; but great was our surprise and grief 
to discover that the noblest ornaments of our city— 
our two lofty towers with theircupolas - were literally 
hurled from their foundations and buried deep in the 
earth. No one knew of this misfortune, for loud as 
must have been the crash of the falling towers, the 
noise was overcome by the uproar of the elements, 
and the deafening echoes of the incessant thunder. 
Bromberg has the appearance of a place shattered by 
an earthquake, but, God be praised, no lives are lost, 
and although the surrounding crops are prostrate, 
they may recover. 

Shirts of unbleached cotton, made in the national 

workshops at Paris, have for some days past been 
offered for sale at Brussels and at Antwerp. These 
shirts cost the French Republic 2f. 30c. each; and 
they have been sold to a large house at Paris, which 
has relied on placing them in foreign markets, at If. 
10c. Before the business of our exchange was over, 
French agents endeavoured to place 500,000 shirts 
with the Antwerp exporters. In this sense the 
French Government experiences a loss of 650,000f. ; 
and, 2 of other articles of dress which 
are furnished by the workshops of the women, shirts 
continue to be made at the rate of 20,000 per day. 
It is clear, therefore, that the workpeople who are 
paid at the rate of 2f. per day for doing nothing in 
the Parc Monceau are not those who are the most 
expensive to the Republic; for the making of each 
shirt represents no more than 60c., so that the loss is 
11. 20c. per shirt. It is evidently impossible that 
the French Republic should be able for any length 
of time to carry on a traffic of this description. 


IRELAND. 


THE TREASON PRESS. 

Reasonable people might naturally suppose that 
the sanguinary scenes enacted in the streets of Paris 
within the last week would have cooled the ardour 
of the Irish revolutionists, and alienated men’s 
minds from the contemplation of a similar calamity 
in this wretched country. Those, however, who 
expected an amelioration of tone in the organs of 

tion will be grievously disappointed. So far 
from condemning the atrocities perpetrated in the 
French capital, one of those journals (Mr. Gavan 
Duffy's) points out a mode for effecting the pur- 
poses of the Irish malcontents which, if attempted 
to be put into operation, would inevitably lead to 
results as disastrous and as fruitless as those which 
followed the late convulsion in Paris. In as plain 
terms as can be written, the Nation calls upon the 
peasantry to pay no rents, and to hold the growing 
produce, estimated to be of the value of £80,000,000, 
in their hands, for their own use and benefit; and 
that if any landlord or owner of property should say 
“Nay” to this audacious proposition, the answer 
should be given by a pike-point or a bullet. 

To the same tune, and with equal ferocity, screams 
the Irish Tribune :— 

Two short months will scarce elapse until the period 
for this life or death struggle will be upon us, and it be- 
hoves every man who has or is determined to stake his 
life upon the issue to see that no coward policy of leaders 

revents the execution of his last will and testament. 

e are not of those who believe that the people are not 
prepared individually to enter upon this struggle. We 
assert that they are fully prepared, and have been long 
prepared ; and considering the magnitude and justice o. 
the cause, we maintain that one hour should not be lost, 
after the tieing of the last sheaf of corn, to invoke the 
God of battles, and trust to his mercy for aid to a people 
struggling for the last remnant of life and liberty. 

In another article, headed Blood for Blood,“ the 
Tribune distinctly calls for the wholesale extermina- 
tion of the Irish aristocracy :— 

Scourge the spoilers from our coast, exterminate the 
English despots, and crush with them the anti-Irish 
aristocracy for ever. 

In answering a correspondent, who signs himself 
“A Pikeman,” the Tribune says: — 

We are surprised at your question. We thought every 
man of your corps had a correct list of the packed jury- 
men. If not, here it is to renovate your memory. 

The inference from this must be obvious to the 
meanest capacity. 

In the war department of this treasonable 
print the women are recommended to provide them- 
selves with barrel hoops, each of which is to be 
smeared with turpentine or other inflammable mat- 
ter, then set fire to and thrown horizontally “on 
the red-coats, whose bayonets would very conveni- 
ently serve to catch it, and thus allow it to pass 
over their necks, when it would do its business. 
This brutality has not even the questionable merit 
of originality, being but a bad imitation of a worse 
model. 

The second number of the Jrish Felon was not 
published until an advanced hour on Saturday after- 
noon. Its tone is comparatively moderate; and, 
although Mr. T. F. Meagher is added to the list ot 
contributors, beyond school-boy declamation, and a 
little harmless ranting, there is really nothing very 
objectionable in any of the articles—certainly nothing 
that evinces a desire on the part of the writers to 
reach that goal of martyrdom for which there was 
such hot competition a few weeks back. 


— 


Tue Prosect ron ru Union or Parties moves 
slowly. It is said that Mr. John O'Connell again 
hesitates, and is not quite sure about acting on his 
last resolve to retire from political life. The Repeal 
Association seems in more doubt than before. On 
Monday week this notice appeared on the doors of 
Conciliation-hall :— 

The committee, deeming it advisable that further time 
should be given for collecting more fully the opinion of 
the country on the question as to the formation of the 
proposed Irish League, have agreed to a:juurn the next 
meeting of the Repeal Association to Monday, the loch 
day of July next. 


The Confederation have despatched all their head- 


pieces to the provinces, to carry out the organization 
of clubs. 


Orgnine or THE Great SourHeRN AND WESTERN 
Raitway.—One of the most important events in the 
social history of Ireland took place on Saturday, in 
the opening of the :ailway communication between 
the metropolis and the city of Limerick —and the 
event was celebrated in a manner worthy of the 
company and of the circumstance. It was generally 
rumoured that the Lord-Lieutenant would not 
honour the festival, The rumour was ascribed to a 
hesitation on the part of his excellency to try the 
disposition of the peasantry. His excellency did 
try it, and he has every reason to be proud of his 
reception. The communication between the capital 
and one of the chief cities of Ireland by railway is 
an historic event, and of more social value than any 
other event since the union. To traverse a distance 
of 160 miles in five hours, which in less locomotive 
times occupied full two days, is something gained to 
the comfort as well as the progress of Ireland. The 
journey from Dublin to Limerick and back may 
henceforward be accomplished with ease in twelve 
hours, The reception of the Earl of Clarendon was 
not noisy, but there was an absence of everything 
like disrespect on the part of the peasantry. Some 
remaiked that his lordship feared the “ Tipperary 
Boys.“ To prove his confidence he went in a hack 
car to Lord Hawarden's mansion, a long distance 


from the main road, accompanied by a single aide- 


de-camp and private secretary, and passed through 
the ranks of the people in the same unpre i 
fashion on his return. This confidence was not un 
rewarded, for he was received with several heart 
cheers. One remarkable feature,” says the 

Nes, presented itself in the pr of the jour- 
ney—the wonderful fertility of the land and the 
miserable appearance of the —— 2 which 
spoke ill for the generosity or knowledge of their 
— interests on the part of the landlords. An- 
other feature was the absence of green- ing ; 
wheat and potatoes were the chief tillage. — 
abounded in all directions.“ 


Potators.—The estimate may be exaggerated, but 
it is calculated that from eight to ten millions tong 
of potatoes will be wn in Ireland this year, 
Should this expectation be realized, not only will 
there be sufficient food, without imports, but a large 
surplus besides. 


Tun Catuotic Bisnors AND THE AgrTration.— 
A considerable number of the Catholic bishops, who 
were assembled at Maynooth during the last week, 
adopted a resolution, binding themselves in their 
several dioceses to prohibit their clergy from using, 
or suffering their chapels to be used, for the discus- 
sion of political affairs—prohibiting them from 
speaking upon political topics from the altar—from 
becoming members of political clubs, and from 
acting as chairman or secretary of any political 
meeting. , 

Rotatory Partiaments.— Despite the dis- 
couraging aspect of the times, the policy of rota- 
tory Parliaments has its defenders, not only in a 
portion of the Conservative press, metropolitan as 
well as provincial, but can enumerate for its advo- 
cates a few of the most influential and intell of 
the gentry, amongst others, Mr. Naper, of gh- 
crew, a gentleman with whose name the public of 
both countries are familiar, as a benevolent landlord 
and a writer of considerable ability; Captain Her- 
cules Robinson, of the county of Westmeath; and 
two or three more gentlemen of equal respectability, 
and whose position in society must place their 
motives beyond all suspicion. 


COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


Her Masesty gave a concert at Buckingham- 
palace on the evening of Wednesday—the anniver- 
sary of her coronation: the members of the Royal 
Family, the Foreign Ministers and their ladies, and 
about four hundred of the gentry, were present. 


We have reason to believe that M. Hummelauer, 
formerly Austrian Chargé d' Affaires in this country, 
is expected here immediately, to request the media- 
tion of England between the Austrian and Sar- 
dinian Governments.— Post. 


Tus Queen's Visit ro Instanp.—-The report of 
her Majesty's intention to visit the Emerald Isle is 
generally believed. The Observer goes so far as to 
map out the line of route, and states that the Queen 
and Prince Albert will visit Cork, will remain for a 
few days in Dublin, and having touched at Belfast, 
will proceed to the east coast of Scotland. 


Sir Wut Coieproox, the late Governor of 
New Brunswick, who had been appointed to the 
overnment of British Guiana, will now proceed to 
ew — to assume the government of that island 
in the place of Colonel Reid,— Observer. 


We are sorry to have to record the death of Mrs. 
Thom, the widow of the bard of Inverury, which 
took place at Inverury, whither she had returned 
after the death of her husband. A cold which she 
had caught on her journey homewards resulted in 
typhus tever of the most malignant sort. Her three 
young children are now orphans indeed, and are cast 
upon the world at the helpless ages of eight months 
and two and four years. The Queen has given a dona- 
tion of ten pounds to the fund for behoof of the 
orphans; and the total sum raised by the } ao 
efforts of the general committee in Dundee and the 
auxiliary committee in London already somewhat 
exceeds £250.— Dundee Advrrtiser. 


Mr. Vincent.—Mr. H. Vincent was last night to 
have delivered, at the Mechanics’ Institution, the 
concluding lecture of his course on European move- 
ments; but he was prevented from doing so by in- 
disposition. We are informed that he was yesterday 
so unwell that he fainted several times. —Manchester 
Examiner. 

Da. Cuampers.—We have authority to state that 
Dr. Chambers is suffering from a temporary indis- 
position, and is expected to return to practice in the 
autumn. — Times. 


There is a story current (says the Liverpool Albion) 
of agrand move being meditated for the exaltation of 
the house of Coburg to royal honours should the state 
of Europe warrant the attempt shortly. 


M. Pasquier, late surgeon in ordinary to the Or- 
leans family, has just been summoned to Claremont 
to give an opinion as to the health of the Prince de 
Joinville, who is said to be labouring under a disease 
of the liver, the origin of which is referred to his 
stay in Africa. A great aggravation to his malady 
has lately occurred; produced, it is said, by sud- 
denly hearing of the decree of banishment lately 
issued against his family.— Globe. 

We have heard from good authority that M. 
Guizot is about to take up his residence in the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrew's.—Fife Herald. 

Professor Syme has been allowed by the Crown 
to withdraw his resignation of the chair of 
surgery in the University of Edinburgh, and accord- 
ingly will resume his duties in that seminary next 
session. 
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LAW AND POLICE. 


THE MINISTER AND THE BILL BROKER. 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER, Wepnespay, June 28. 
(Sittings at Ni Prius, at Westminster, after Trinity 

Term, before the Lord Chief Baron and a Common 


Jury.) 
GADDERER v. HAIME. 


From the statement of Mr. M. Chambers on be- 
half of the defendant, this appears to have been one 
of the grossest cases of fraud ever attempted to be 
practised in this or any other country. e history 
of the ies is not a little singular. It * — 
that in 1844, and part of 1843, che plaintiff, hier, 
and a man named Sidserf were all in confinement in 
the Queen’s Bench Prison, The two last persons 
turned out to be persons of some cleverness, and it 
would seem that, in consequence of what passed be- 
tween them while in prison, on their release there- 
from they formed an establishment for discounting 
bills at the meetings which were held at the Bull 
Inn, in Bishopsgate-street, or Aldgate, and in the 
course of 1846 offices were taken at 9, Panton- 
square. These offices had been taken by a man 
named Miles, but the plaintiff, Gadderer, was the 
real party who had paid the rent. The plaintiff 
had been a bankrupt and an insolvent many times, 
defrauding his itors to the extent of £50,000 or 
£60,000. On no occasion had his estate paid a 
single farthing. The system which these —_ 
adopted for the purpose of carrying out their fraudu- 
lent attempts, and to which the present defendant, 
as well as many other gentlemen of his sdcred 
calling, have fallen the victims, was as follows. The 
first step was to insert the following advertisement 
in the Watchman, a religious newspaper of consider- 
able circulation amongst the Methodist body. It is 
couched in these captivating terms :— 

Seven thousand pounds for investment.—The advertiser (a 
member of the Wesleyan connexion) having the control of 
capital to the above amount, is willing to make advances in suit- 
able sums, where the same may be required fr the use of 
chapels, xc. Likewise, respectable parties requiring pecuniary 
accommodation for their own use, the advertiser will have no 
objection to assist with an amount of capital in proportion to 
the means relied on for refunding. Applications way be made, 
in confidence, by letter addressed to Mr. James Lomas, 33, 
Mount-street, Lambeth, London. 


Now, it appears that there is no such person as 
Lomas at No. 33, Mount-street, for that house turns 
out to be the post- office, which is kept by a per- 
son of a very different name. The defendant, being 
anxious to erect a number of cottages in his parish, 
wished to raise a sum of money to enable him to 
carry out that object, was caught by this advertise- 
ment, and accordingly wrote to James Lomas’’ to 
borrow the sum of 4 200, and in the end that person 
obtained two bills each for that amount from him; 
but for which the defendant never received one far- 
thing. The letter which “James Lomas had 
written in answer to the defendant's original 
application for the money, ran in these attractive 
terms 


33, Mount-street, Lambeth, London, Jan. 20, 1847. 
My Dear 8in,—With much pleasure | now reply to yours of 
the Ich inst., and should have done so before, but the many 
applications | have received to my advertisement have preveuted 
me. However, I now feel happy in saying that it is in my power 
to accommodate you, and more particularly as by so doing | am 
rendering a service to one of Christ's ministers. Therefore, in 
order to occasion you as little dela) as possible in complying 
with yous wish, I enclose you at once a draught for your accept 
ance for £200, together -with an agreement drawn up, | trust 
upon liberal and just principles, such as I have no doubt will 
meet your approval, and, if agreeable, | should like for your son 
or sons tc eudorse their names on the back of the draught un- 
derneath my own, as already mentioned by you; not, my dear 
Sir, that I require this to be done from any fearor doubt of your 
ility, or ability to repay me, but for my satisfaction 
that (in the event of your sons’ lives being spared after it may 
our heavenly Father to call you to himself), I may have 
ving witnesses to state that my claim will be right, aud i hope 
yjust. The rate of interest | usually charge is as follows : 
—Upon our chapels 44 per cent. per anoum; va freehold and 
approved personal security 5 ba cent. per annum; but I shall 
only charge you at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, feeling 
confident that the capital which you require will be quite as 
safe upon your personal security as it would be upon freehold 
property, knowing that you would not ask for a joan if you had 
the least doubt as to your being eventually iu a positiou to repay 
the same. indeed, | should be sorry to form a different opiuion 
of any of our ministers, much more of one who has laboured for 
the cause of Methodism the 22 ou already have. The rea- 
son | have drawn upon you fur so short a date is on account of 
the interest upon the capital I have under my control being te- 
quired to be paid quarterly, therefure | will renew for you — 
ume to time, according to my agreement, or hold the same bill 
over as you may advise. You have not stated for what period 
you are likely to require the accommodation ; I have, therefore, 
mentioned five years, giving you the option of repaying the 
same, or any thereol, at hour convenience. Should there 
be any alteration you may wish for in the agreement, both in 
to the time specified or otherwise, | Will make it by your 
forwarding it to me with the bill, and | will return che same to 
you by post, when | rewit you the money, which I will with 
your permission, through he banking-house of Messrs. Cocks 
and Biddulph, London, who will advise their ageuts, Messrs. 
Williams and Son, of Newport, to hand you the amount. | 
think this will be the safest course to adopt. The money | shall 
be able to forward you on Friday—that is, provided you can 
make it convenient to return me the enclosed, accepted aud en- 
dorsed, per return of post, I must now conclude, thanking you 
for your kind and fatheriy wishes, and that it may please the 
1 to spare your vaiuable life for mauy years to come lor 
still ſurcher usefulnesa. 
I now remain, my dear Sir, yours, &c. 
To the Rev. Charles Halme. JAMEs Lomas. 
1 Please to acce . * draught according to copy, 
as I purpose eventually to lodge the Whole of my securities in 
the bankers, for safety. N 


The defendant, in the full belief as to the truth 
and sincerity of this letter, accepted the bill and 
forwarded it to Lomas. But one bill, it appeared, 
was not sufficient to satisfy the rupacity of the 
people, for in a few days the defendant received 
another letter, enclosing another bill, which Lomas 
required to be accepted, as there was an irregularity 
in the defendant having endorsed the former bill. 
This second letter ran thus :— 

33, Mount-street, Lambeth, London, Jan. 25, 1847. 


dear Sir,—I am 1 was not in town in time on 
0 


M 
Friday to reply to yours he Llet inst, by that night's post. 


My attendance was unexpectedly required at Kingston on 
Thureday to meet the trustees - one of our chapels, who are 
desirous to borrow a small capital to replace a sum that is 
about to be called in; and as such, I am applied to in order to 
advance the required amount; and having been detained longer 
on the business than I expected, I did not reach London time 
enough to answer your last per return post. I likewise re- 
frained from writing to you on Saturday, not wishing that m 

letter should reach you on the Sabbath, more especially as it 
relates to business matters. I perceive, — dear sir, you have 
endorsed your name on the back of the bill bearing your ac- 
ceptance; and as this is irregular and quite unn 1 
have enclosed another bill ſor your acceptance, which you will 
please only to accept, and not endorse, for it is only requisite 
your sons should do s» underneath my name, exactly in every 
respect the same as the last, with the exception of your name 


on the back of the bill. I am truly sorry and disappointed for 


thie delay in 22 you the money, and sincerely hope it 
will not put you to any inconvenience, for on Wed ay, upon 
receipt of the enclosed, I will remit you the money * the 
same source as I before proposed. Trusting you will not 
attribute any unnecessary neglect or delay to me, or think I 
am over particular, I once more beg to remain (wishing you 
and your family every blessing), my dear sir, yours respect- 
fully, James Los. 
Rev. C. Haime. 


This second bill was accepted and forwarded by 
the defendant to Lomas. Mr. Chambers said he 
was in a position to prove not only that there was 
no such individual as James Lomas, but that 
these letters were written by a man of the name of 
Tucker, one of the confederates with the plaintiff in 
this transaction, There was no such person as 
„James Lomas, and there was no one who could 
give any account of such a person, Then, these 
bills had been given for the p of discount, 
but not one farthing had been handed to the de- 
fendant, and he was in a situation to show that not 
any of the parties was possessed of the means of 
giving the money for such an amount; for, whilst 
the plaintiff had been a bankrupt and an insolvent 
over and over aguin, Miles had also been a 
bankrupt, and lived in a little lodging ia Queen- 
street, in the Edgware-road, over a yard, for 
which he paid a weekly rent of 4s, 6d., whilst his 
wife went out to wash. Schier was in prison with 
the plaintiff, and had been there several times, and 
lived at 4, Winchester-row, near the prison, at a 
weekly rent of 6s. 3d.; and when he left that place 
he quitted with an arrear of rent to the amount of 
£27 odd. These were the associates of the plaintiff 
in this fraud, and these were the parties whose 
names appeared upon the bill. Upon the plaintiff 

uitting prison, in 1844, he had taken up his resi- 
— with a Mre. Potey, in Craven - street, and had 
opened a banker's account. But to make matters, 
as they though., doubly safe, the following letter was 
written by a cousin of the plaintiff, one Snell, to the 
defendant :— 
9, Panton-square, Haymarket, April 9, 1847, 

Sir,—As indorser of your acceptances, | beg to apprise you 
that one, drawn by James Lomas, for 400, will become due on 
the 23rd of April instant, and your attention will oblige, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

(For John Miles) J. W. SNRLL. 

Rev. C. Haime. 

Why had not this Snell written for the plaintiff in- 
stead of for Miles; for the plaintiff, it was said, was 
the holder of the bill? He should prove this case; 
and, having done so, should look with the utmost 
confidence for a verdict for the defendant. 


The Post-office keeper at 33, Mount-street, Lam- 
beth, on being called, stated that a person, who 
described himself by the name of Lomas, had called 
at his house for letters, which were about thirty in 
number. 

— Helsdon said: I am a coal-merchant in Tower- 
street. ILese letters, which were directed to the de- 
fendant, and signed by the name ot Jas. Lomas,” are 
in the handwriting of a man named Tucker. That 
Tucker is about 28 years of age, and I have known 
him at least ten years. [These are the letters intro- 
duced by the learned counsel in his address to the jury. } 
I knew a man of the name of Sidserf when he kept 
a public-house in the Lower-road, Islington, about 
twelve years ago. Subsequently to that period Sid- 
serf took an office in the City as a general merchant, 
but four or five years since i saw him in prison. 1 
did not know that he went by any other name than 
that of Sidserf. I have seen a man of the name of 
Schier in the company of Sidserf and Tucker at the 
Bull Inn, in Bishopsgate-street, in the latter part of 
1846, aud in the beginning of 1847. I was at that 
eye in the habit of going twice a week to the Bull 

un to meet a friend in my trade. I have seen the 
advertisement which has been read in the course of 
the trial, for it was shown to me either by Sidserf or 
by Tucker, who at the same time said that he had a 
friend who had some money to Jend; and he also 
asked me if he * the wording of the ad ver- 
tisement would do. Isaid I thought it was a very 
good advertisement. 

Cross-examined: My object in going to the Bull 
was to meet another coal-merchant. 

Mr. Howard, a clerk trom Cocks and Biddulph's, 
the bankers at Charing-cross, stated that there had 
not been any money paid into that bank on or about 
the 20th ot January, 1847, on account of Messrs. 
Williams, to the credit of Mr. Charles Haime, of 
Pillgweully. 

Seven schedules were then put in to show that the 
plaintiff had been a bankrupt or an insolvent that 
number of times. 

Mr. Humfrey now replied, and in the course of 
his address admitted that a fraud had no doubt been 
committed upon the reverend defendant by the man 
Schier, but he denied that the plaintiff had either 
* a party to the act or that he had any knowledge 
of it. 

The Lord Chief Baron was proceeding to sum up 
the evidence, but 

The Jury said, they would not trouble his lord- 
ship. ‘They then returned a verdict for the defend- 
ant, and added, * that in their opinion the defendant 
had never received any consideration for the bill; 
that the bill had been obtained by fraud from the 


defendant; and that the plaintiff ware t th 
fraud had been — 7 rigs 20 
conspiracy, the 


Commenting on this nefarious 
Examiner says :— 

The curious and characteristic features in this case of 
conspiracy are the numerous and admirably drilled troop 
of 88 agents whom Mr. Gadderer had contrived to 
collect around him, and the systematic use of an affected 
zeal for Methodism as the instrument of the fraud. The 
same conspirators, it is supposed, have been very busy 
in this direction for some time; and as the Watchman 
was the chosen medium of their advertisements, and the 
building of chapels in connexion with the Wesleyan 
body their professed object, it is to be feared they may 
have profited largely by the credulity of the poor minis- 
ters and poorer flocks of that numerous and zealous 
communion. But we hope the religious world generally 
will have its attention drawn to the case. In this 
chapel-building age it is hardly possible that so proſlt- 
able a branch of rascally business can have been k 
within the limits of one persuasion ; and though there 
may not be many reprobate bands so capitally drilled 
ani well kept in hand, as this of Captain Gadderer, we 
take it that the distinction between even such outcasts, 
and the sanctimonious professor who allows himself the 
least possible extra-gain on his church-building aad 
congregation-gathering speculations, is in reality very 
small. Religious enchusiasts, honest, weak, unedu- 
cated, have been from time immemorial a tempting prey. 


A Femate Pieaper.—The rights of woman were 
—to use an Irishism—“ manfully“ vindicated in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench last week, where the un- 
usual circumstance occurred of a lady arguing a 
point of law at considerable length, and gaining her 
cause. In the case of Hoare against Silverlocke, 
wherein the plaintiff had gained a verdict, with 
damages, for libel, a conditional order had been ob- 
tained to set aside the verdict. Miss Hoare {a 
spinster} appeared in person to move that the order 
be discharged. To the surprise of the Court, and 
the edification of the public, the 22 went 
through a reference to a number of law authorities, 
some of them requiring ingenious elucidation and 
considerable skill in their application to the case in 
hand, and the judges unanimously assented to the 
correctness of the arguments. The manner in which 
the address was delivered excited considerable in- 
terest; and it was felt that the gubject could not 
have been more appropriately treated, even by an 
experienced professional. 


A Box Puarrostne Surcrpz.—On Wednesday, a 
boy of about 15 entered the shop of Mr. Stevens, 
chemist, St. John-street-road, and inquired for some- 
thing to poison mice, and while the assistant had his 
back turned, Mr. Stevens, who was in the parlour, 
ow yg 2 boy cry, caused him to be detained; 
and, on being questioned, he admitted that it was 
his intention to destroy himself, as his father was in 
very adverse circumstances, lodging in an attic under 
the name of Salmon, at 73, Pratt-street, Camden- 
town, His real name was Spillan. He was a phy- 
sician, and in consequence of his distress, and not 
being able to support his family, he had sent him, 
his mother, and a younger brother away from home 
on Saturday last, to procure their own Vivine, with- 
out knowing where to go to or what to do, and he 
contemplated committing suicide as a last resource. 
The boy said he had been in the employ of Mr, 
Clowes, the printer, but he left in consequence of not 
being able to keep a respectable appearance, Mr. 
Cliff (Mr. Stevens assistant) said he felt it to be his 
duty to bring the boy before the magistrate, not only 
for the preservation of his life, but as Dr. Spillan 
was known to the medical world as a highly-gifted 
man,jwho had benefited the profession by some 
elaborate literary works, and the same it was 
painful that he should be involved in such extreme 
difficulties as to cause him to neglect his family. 
The boy was handed over to an officer, with directions 
that he should be taken to the workhouse, and 
that inquiries should be made in reference to his 
story. 


VeoeTanianism.—On Monday last, a large num- 
ber of persons favourable to human ress, and 
abstainers from animal food, met at house, 
Ham, and passed a very pleasurable day in breathing 
the fresh air, admiring the beauties of nature, in 
partaking of its bounties, and in instructive con- 
versation. They showed they could easily enjoy 
themselves without the aid of artificial and 


food. After a comfortable ramble the 
gardens, which were plentifully supplied fruit, 
the company sat down to a bountifully supplied 
dinner-table, where were to be seen green 
potatoes, brocoli, rice, sago, and tapioca — 
strawberries, gooseberries, currants, and a 
other fruits, and farinacia. After ample j 
was done to the material, preparations were 
for the intellectual part of the proceedings. 
n of London, was called to the . 
harles Lane gave a — of the progress of 
vegetarian pr sy and the proceedings of the 
Vegetarian Society. The first resolution was moved 
+ dw Dornbuser, a German gentleman, who had 
abstained from animal food of all kinds for five or 
six years, and had reaped benefit from his 
improved mode of living. - Passmore Edwards, 
who had pursued a similar line of action, was also 
inclined to think that he was better, physically and 
mentally, since he had lived strictly on a vegetarian 
diet, seconded the resolution. Messrs. roy 4 
Umpelby, Willis (of Cornwall), and others, spoke 
evening 


ustice 
made 
Mr. 
Mr. 


a similar strain and to a similar effect. The 
was spent with equal pleasure and instruction.— 
From a Correspondent. 


Tus Countess pz Grex died on Sunday, in the 
aixty-fourth year of her age. 


> 
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LITERATURE. 


THE PERIODICALS (JULY). 


Fur contents of our various periodicals show 
that we are living in stirring times. Political, eco- 
nomiaal, and social questions, from the very ne- 
qessity of the case, are — on the province 
of. literature. isquisition and criticism are 

for “ sterner stuff,” and the 


2 es 0 — to give 
éxigencies i party. mance, poetry, 
are just now at a discount, and Nblisheve, printers, 
and bookeeliers, begin to sigh for the return of 
those quiet times when the appearance of a new 
Book in the Row was thought as great an event as 
é passing of a bill in Parliament, and the first 
edition of a new novel was more eagerly 


14 


After than the third or fourth of all the Times and 
Folegraphs put together. 


..Buscoxweon’s MacazineE of this month is a 
case in point, for more than half the number is de- 
Voted to matters political—no very surprising 
thing when it is recollected that it is the exponent 
ok a decaying creed, and the organ of an expiring 


vigour, and, it must be confessed, with great talent 
and consistency, if not with marked success. Re- 
pahlican France” breathes the same anti-demo- 
cratic spirit as former papers on the subject; every 
mistake, imprudence, and extravagance of the Go- 
vernmentand the people being unsparingly exposed 
and with as little of the generous candour which 
makes allowance for circumstances as can well be 
conceived. Republicanism, we are told, exists in 
France as a fact rather than a feeling. The De- 
partments were taken by surprise, and fell into the 
new order of things only to prevent a fresh con- 
vulsien ; so that!“ France, as a whole, is about as 
much genuine republican as a man who suddenly 
finds his face smeared over with the contents of a 
blacking-bottle is a genuine negro!” Paris and 
the provinces are represented as being completely 
sindered in their sympathies, and the latter as 
showing a disposition to make Purisian conceit pay 
dearly. for boasted superiority. The conduct of 
Ledru Rollin and his commissioners, in endeavour- 

ing by trickery, violence, and mob outrages, to in- 

fluence the elections, are also severely animad- 

verted upon; the elections having “ contributed 

more powerfully than ever to the fermentation of 
the discontent and the mistrust and the ill-will of 
the country.” Communism, it is stated, finds but 

small favour in the provinces, where its emissaries 

were in some instances hooted and pelted by the 

peasantry :— 

„H there be any feeling more alive than any other in 
the breast of the French peasant, it is that attached to 
the acquirement and the possession of landed property, 
in however humble a form, be it but a small farm, ora 
tiny vineyard. If lie has any hope, any ambition, any 
sentiment, which he thinks worth living for, it is tue ex- 
tension, by any and every means, of bis small domain. 


On the fact of this possession are concentrated all the 
motives and agencies of his whole existence, 


mainspring 
hie imdustry, his talent, his cunning, his thought, | 


a his very love for his children, to whom he 
opes 
of the French peasant is self-interest in this respect. 
The doctrines, then, which preached that the possession 


of all landed property by individuals is an infamous 
country people in } 


spoliation of the res publica, filled the 
the provinces with the liveliest alarm.’ 


“ American Thoughts on European Revolutions” 
is a clever, pleasant piece of writing, and contains 
some very iminating remarks. Here is a fact 
for France:— 


„We have tried some new experiments; but let not 
France suppose she can imitate them. We are a new 
country, @ population, and our people have their 
heads {full of subduing the soil, and setting water-wheels 
in streams, and making roads and canals, We have no 
natural taste for insurrection and confusion, for we have 
nobody is idle enough to want such work. Our new 
—— 8 — * om 4 2 and the fool 

ecant to the old vessels of Europe 
will ruin it and them altogether.” * 


Believe it, the general tone of sentiment on this side 

8 among reflecting men, is far more conser- 
vative than you imagine. Indeed, all classes stand 
amemed at the democracy of Europe. Our wildest en- 
thusiasts are outdone, even by some who sit in the 
House of Commons; and ther t socialism of Paris 
is as unlike the Worst excesses of our elections, as the 
— ö of the tiger is unlike the playfulness of a 


“ The Laws of Land” is a defence of the laws of 


the primogeniture—of course. Aristocracy is ne- 


céssary for the national security, and these laws 


are necessary for the maintenance of the aristo- 
cracy. The only admission made is that small 
fayms are being swallowed up by large ones to the 


injury of agriculture. The reasoning, however, is 
not of, the strongest; but the contempt for the 


shopocracy is supreme. 

As for the Cobdens and Brights, et hoc genus omne, 
their only motive principle appears to be the interests of 
My Shop. Their — of loyalty, petriotiem, and Bri- 
tish prosperity, is nothing but low wages, high profits, 
aud u brisk ü. ade in calicoes.”” * 


The Navigation Laws and Colonization are the 


to transmit eit. The great modile of the character 


gh the latter is 
particulars. 


remaining political artieles, though 
searcely so, and is full of interestin 
We cannot stay to deseribe them at 
gay more of the other contents of the number than 
that the li portions are as cleverly written as 
the — while they will entertain a far larger 
circle. 


Tae Ecizectia Review, in an article under 
the head of “ The P * „ and the 
} People’s Party,” and written with considerable 
point, comments on the new Reform movement, 
and strongly insists on the necessity of a great po- 
litical change as the only way of averting violence 
and anarchy. The mischiefs of aristocratic and 
oligarchical misrule are thus summed up :— 

„ SeMishness which makes the earth barren, selfish- 
ness which starves millions, selfishness which creates 
| criminals, selfishness which enters into the soul and de- 
thrones the conscience, these are the works of this 
Illegitimate Power. When the ery of the vietims of this 
selfishness is heard in the land, they say the fabric of 
their aggrandisement is the growth of Providence. 
Christian in profession, pagan in practice, they call 
themselves the natural superiors of society, and when 
the immolation of multitudes appals human feelings, 
ery declare the work of their greed to be the work of 


In pleading for manhood, in preference to house- 
hold suffrage, the writer says :— 

A household suffrage, like every other property 
suffrage, —— the creator of property beneath his 
creatures, It makes more of the possession of a door- 
key, than of the possession of reason. In reference to 
legislation and responsibility, the door-key suffrage is a 
felo de se, for it recognises a qualification which cannot 
qualify for their duties. The highest duty of a citizen 
is to make the will of God prevail in all affairs, and for 
these moral and divine duties man derives no fitness 
from his door key.“ 

Mr. James’s “ Earnest Ministry,” and“ Earnest 
Church,” are briefly noticed, and warmly com- 
mended. The sketch of Sir T. F. Buxton, con- 
densed from the biography recently published, is 
very interesting, as it could scarcely fail to be. 
It is a meet companion portrait to those of William 
Allen and Mrs. Fry, contained in late numbers of 
the Lelectic. “The Lay of the Nibelungen“ is an 
analysis of a poem, which for its internal beauty is 
described as deserving to be considered the 
German Iliad, and as it happens to consist of 
thirty-nine adventures, in 9,836 verses, many of 
our readers will prefer the brief review to the poem 
itself. Egypt and its Monuments ;” “ Marryat’s 
Eastern Archipelago ;” and Miss Martineau's 
“ Eastern Life, — and Present, are the subjects 
of the remaining papers. The attractive character 
of the last-named work —as well as the many 
excellences of the authoress’ writings generally 
are cheerfully acknowledged; but the reviewer is 
reluctantly compelled to condemn it as a whole. 


„% We should have been glad to recommend our youths 
to place themselves under Miss Martineau’s guidance, 
as she ascended northward from Alexandria to Cairo, 
and thence by Suez, Sinai, and Petra, tothe Holy Land. 
But we cannot do so, Our fidelity to what we deem the 
most important truths, furbids it. The work is satu- 
rated with infidelity of the worst class—that which em- 
ploys the names of Moses and of Jesus only to deny 
what was miraculous in their history, or supernatural in 
their doctrine. To those who are qualified by reading 
and reflection to test her statements and logic, we re- 
commend the perusal of these volumes, as—apart from 
their interest as a Look of travel—the most recent and 
popular exposition of that theology which, in the pride 
of false science, looks conteniptuously on the distinctive 
glory of the gospel. To all others we say, and we say it 
reluctantly, Eastern Life, Present and Past,’ is no 
book for you. Its theology is false, its religion is 
pantheistic. Under the forms of Christian speech, it 
gives currency to dogmas which, if true, the history of 
our world is a riddle, and man himself an unredeemed 
and hopeless criminal.“ . : ; inchs 

„We are weary of our task. What we have said will 
sufficiently indicate our opinion of these volumes. We 
have written in sorrow, and dismiss the work with a de- 
liberate conviction that it is one of the most pernicious, 
as it is, certainly, one of the most insidious, productions 
of the day. What is pleasing and instructive is infinitely 
outweighed by the distorted views, anti-religious preju- 


scattered throughout.“ 


Tait’s MAGAZINE is another illustration of 
our remarks on the influence which public 
events are exercising on our periodicals, for 
more than half the present number (which 
is enlarged for the purpose) is occupied by a 
review of home and colonial politics.“ Our 
Debt—our Colonies—and their Owners,” is a 
chapter on colonial mismanagement. We doubt, 
however, that “the position of the colonists, on 
the whole, is enviable,” for although we sink 
millions in “the colonial chasm,” yet, in many 
cases, they pay dearly for their privileges in the 
way of bad and bungling legislation. ‘The writer 
recommends that “a council for the management 
of the colonies should be framed independent of 
ministerial change,” and also insists that the 
colonies should be taxed to repay the outlay of 
the mother-country, while they should also be 
represented in its legislature. “ A general view of 
the Revolutions in Europe” is a lengthy and 
somewhat desultory survey of recent events on the 
continent. ‘Free-trade in France—the French 
Press — 2 — Prussia — Austria — Turkey in 
Europe Italy and the Papacy—the Battle of 
Paris—are the titles of the various chapters. We 


dices, and rank scepticism, which are so prodigally [ 


gth, or to | particulars 


hae yer to obtain a si 


select an extract or two ffom that on the French 
Press, which contains some curious and interesting 


„At the feuilletonistes are well paid on the French 
„ parties are. The 
rs receive but indifferent salaries. There are but 

few reporters, and scarcely such a thing as fo corre- 
spondents. They give themselves little trouble about 


obtaining late news. A ph, written by a gen 

mews-collector, is bedded fn to: all the offices of ‘all vt 
papers, and appears duly next morning in one or two 
and in the rest, perbaps; a week after, The legal news 
2 De popare specially dedicated to it, and any- 
thing peculiarly interesting is copied inte the pelt 
jour of the following morning. Although the French 
paper had some distinguishing featares, stil, as a whole. 
it was far below its English neighbour in general com: 
pleteness. In truth, an English newspa may defy 
every rival. For variety, and quickness of information 
it cannot possibly be approached. , 

> 


„Previous to the Revolution, it was a very 
number of a morning paper; 

and selling them publicly on the streets, although at- 
tempted on one or two occasions, not sucee At 
present, quite the contrary is the ease. With the ex. 
ception of two or three of the old morning journals, ail 
the others are cried everywhere over the town, and the 
number of copies thus sold is immense. This new method 
of selling the journals has given the means of a liveli« 
hood toa vast number of individuals. The Charivari 
stated that they amounted to 10,000, but we think thas 
thie is an exaggeration. The sums gained by these p: r~ 
ans, in the present low state of business, makes it the 
best trade going. They generally purchase the journals 
at thtee centimes per copy, and often sell them at two 
sous, which, if the day’s sale be good, sometimes bri 
them a return of from five to ten francs. The jd 
being cried about the streets causes a great many more 
copies of them to be sold than would be if they could not 
be procured but at the offices. The criers t care to 
give a summary of the most interesting news contained 
in the different papers, and it is astonishing with what 
tact they pick out those parts which are most likely to 
engage public attention. Thus they are all politicians 
in a way; and we hear of a little buy bawling out lustily 
the latest decrees of the King of Naples, or the contents 
of the last diplomatic note sent to the court of Spain by 
Lord Paimersten. These, and a thousand other notices, 
form altogether a curious concert; and on the Buule- 
vards, in the evening, it is impossible to hear a word 
that is said by our nearest neighbour, on account of the 
incessant shouting of the criers. Some of them are quite 
audacious; not contented with calling out the contents 
of their papers, they add iuventions of their own, and 
we have occasionally the ‘death of Queen Victoria,’ 
‘original love-letter of Louis Philippe,’ burning of 
Warsaw,’ and other such hke announcements. Sume- 
times other means are taken to increase the sale, suen 
as selling a red bill along with the paper, which, the 
crier says, contains ‘something secret and interesting.’ 
By this means alone, one man lately collected such a 
e od round him, that he could not supply them fast 
enough.” . 


Those who take little delight in such stirring 
matters will be better pleased with Tait’s review of 
the Life of Dr. Channing, and the other contents 
of the number. In referring to the Doctor's 
religious views, the writer says :— 

“It must be acknowledged that in Dr. Channing's 
theology there was a nervous wavering, that may have 
partly arisen from his caution in forming decisions ; 
partly from a ome ory | between the doctrines of his 
youth and the creed o his adoption; partly because he 
ſoved the practices, activity, and enthusiasm of those 
whom he seems to have left, more than the stern intel- 
lectualism of the party whom he joined; partly because, 
we should likewise say, he stood almost alone, without 
the farthest verge of what are styled evangelical or 
orthodox principles, and yet so close upon the edge, that 
a frequent hearer or an attentive reader might for long 


difficult 


suppose that he was within that circle, and tail to de- 


tect the character of the ground on which he had chosen 
to stand. This apparent uncertainty was not real—at 
least it was not able to affect his own peace of mind and 
his own happiness. Few men seem to have lived more 
cheerfully, laboured more devotedly, and died mote 
confidently, than the celebrated preacher of Boston.“ 


Tae WESTMINSTER AND CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Reviews make their appearance with this month’s 


magazines, and next week we propose 
attention to them. 


The Maternal Ma 
and Disease. 


of Children in Health 
By Tuomas But, M.D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, Author 
of “ Hints to Mothers” for the ment of 
their Health during Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room. ‘Third Edition, carefully re- 
vised and considerably 5 London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
THERE are two facts stated by Dr. Bull, and 
known by all who are at all acquainted with the 
subject on which he writes, that loudly demand a 


hearing for every wise discourse on “ Ma 
Management.” The first fact is the great mor- 
tality of childhood. “ One child in dies within 


a year birth, and one in three fhe the com- 
pletion of the fifth year. This is the average 
rate of mortality for the whole of England and 
Wales. That of some of our great towns and of 
the metropolis gives a still more frightful propor- 
tion.” The second fact is the large amount of this 
mortality that might be prevented. “ Of the causes 
which after birth act directly upon the system of 
the child, and undermine its health, it is not too 
much to affirm that by far the greater part are 
owing to ignorance and mismanagement: The in- 
fectious and unavoidable diseases to which infan- 
‘tile life is liable, are of course productive of a 
certain amount of mortality; but this bears no 


| 


proportion whatever to that produced by the causes 


* 
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The Nontontormist. 


jost wentib ned. That the latter ure che grund 
source of destruction (however unwilling we — 
be to admit it), the experience of the past an 
present times afford most undeniable proof. If it 
would not tire the reader, facts might be given of 
the most striking character. To mention one ex- 
ample only. About a century ego the workhouses 
in London presented the astoundin result of 
twenty-three deaths im every twenty- infants 
under the age of one year! In consequence of a 
parliamentary inquiry, an improved system of 
management was adopted, and the yey of 
deaths was quickly reduced from to 450 
a-year, In these institutions alone, then, there 
was an annual loss of 1,150 lives clearly traceable | 
ta ignorance and mi ent. various 
returns of the causes of which have been 

ned from time to time, not only in Bngland, 
but in various of the continent of Europe, 
most anequivocally show that infant existence is 
mostly cut short by a want of the necessaries of 
life and of rational procedure, rather than by causes 
which cannat be avoided.” 

But the importance of a judicious attention to 
the health of children is not exclusively, nor 7 
haps even chiefly, derived from the mortality which 
it prevents. There are a thousand evils besides 
death, and some of them worse than death, which 
ignorance or neglect may occasion. Children may 
live, and yet permanently suffer from their effects. 
A diseaséd habit of body may be engendered or 
confirmed which shall inflict perpetual discomfort 
and misery on its unbappy r, and, from the 
close connexion subsisting between things physical 
and things spiritual, tend to the most disastrous 
consequences to mind and morals. 


Thus regarded, few subjects more loudly call for 
serious consideration than that which Dr. Bull dis- 
cusses in the work before us. It is obvious that 
in relation to the — of children, porentel, and 
especially “ maternal management” is all-impor- 
tant. it has no substitute. The office cannot be 
filled by proxy. If those to whom the care of 
children is immediately entrusted by Divine Pro- 
vidence fail in their functions, no one else can 
supply their place. Some knowledge, indeed, on 
their part is necessary in order that medical aid, 
when required, may be applied for, and, when ap- 

lied for, may secure the desired results. But the 
ealth of children cannot be left to medical men. 
A vast deal more depends on the daily and judi- 
cious superintendence of the nursery and the par- 
lour than on the seasonable application for profes- 
sional advice, and its careful use. Prevention is 
always better than cure, and nothing can compen- 
sate for the absence of skilful, pains-taking, and 
self-denying treatment at home. There is no short 
and easy way to health, and to resign it to the care 
of those whose aid is sought only when evil has 
a ed, is of a piece with their conduct who, in 
relation to their souls, substitute the agency of 
riests for the constant acts and habits of personal 
aith and obedience. 


We are happy in — 
Bull has not only done well in treating che subject 
of “ Maternal Management of Children,” but has 
done it well. He E — 5 «ob me — 2 
the rofessio now e, but the 
fruits of — — and judicious observation, 
a tof wise and tender considerateness, and 
zealous devotedness to his work. He has not, 
with many medical writers, fallen into the error of 

too much, or the error of an unnecessary 
minuteness of detail. He does not make the 
suspicious profession or vain attempt of rendering 
his readers independent of professional skill, while 
he communicates a large amount of useful and 
indispensable information. We trust that none 
will be deterred from consulting his book by the 
fear of its possessing too technical a character for 
common use. This would be a great mistake. It 
is written with a constant view to popular utility, 
and no persons who can read at all need fail to 
derive advantage from its counsels. 

The work consists of fourteen chapters on the 
following subjects, prefaced by Introductory 
Remarks on the Great Mortality of Children, and 
the Consequent Duty of Mothers ”—“ Maternal 
Nursing —“ Wet-nurses —“ Artificial Feeding 
Diet of Childhood, viz. from the Second Year to 
the Eighth "—“ General Management of Infants 
up to the Second Year, and of Children up the 

hth ”"—* Medicines—their use and abuse” — 
Vaccination ”—“ ment during 91 
and of the Permanent Teeh — General Remar 
on Illness —“ Hints for the Early Detection of 
Disease in the Child by the Mother —“ Accidents 
and Diseases which may oceur at Birth or soon 
after —“ Other Aceidents of Infancy and Child- 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels of 
Infants "—“ Diseases of Children "—“The Pre- 
vention of Scrofula and Consumption.” 

It will be seen that the treatment of the subject 
is comprehensive. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
topic of importance omitted. We will only add, 
which is a matter of some moment in a work of 
this kind, h not always attended to, that 
there is an admirable index. 


able to say, that Dr. 


Sketches from the Cross: a Review of the Characters 
connected wit the Orucifzion of onr Lord. To 
which teadded; A Notice of the Character of Bataam. 
By Joux Jonpan Davies. London: Ward and Co. 
Tus idea of these ‘‘Sketches”’ is good. Never was 

there such a seene as that of the crucifixion of Christ; 

and never, perhaps, was there such a manifestation of 
human nature as took place in connexion with it. It 
was the display of man as well as of God. To survey 
and analyse the motives of the various actors aed ob- 
servers of that tremendous tragedy, is a fine exercise for 

the profoundest and the most subtle thought, and a 

noble means of illustrating end impressing some of the 

most important moral and religious truth. 
Most of the Sketches appeared in a religious po- 
riodical, but deserved publication in a separate form. 

Judas, Peter, John, the apostles, the women, the chief 

priests and rulers, Pilate, Herod, the people, the sol- 

diers, the Centurion, the malefactors, Joseph, and 

Christ—they present a large portion of important in- 

struction. The discrimination is clear, if not always of 

the deepest ; and the aim throughout has been obviously 
to bring the records of the past to bear upon present 
edification and impression. The principles inculcated 
are always sound; everything is tried by the law and the 
testimony ; and to the illustration of these principles are 
brought a great amount of wholesome and sterling 
thought, in a style plain, distinct, unaffected, and 
business-like. The character of Balaam is treated in 
the same manner as the rest; and we trust that “ the 
simple idea of duty which is sought to be cherished, 
will be found more prevalent than our author seems to 
imagine, and that he may have the honour of reviving 


and extending it. 

A Scheme for making the English the Inter- 
— for "the Wor By James 
Baabskaw. ndon: E. T. Brain aud Co., Fleet- 


street. 


THERE is no question respecting the desirableness of 
a universal language, and there would be obvious advan 
tages in making the English language the medium of 


universal communication. Mr. Bradshaw brings for- 
ward upon these topics much that is valuable, although 
but little that is new. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Cuinzese Lyinc.— More uneradicable than the sins 
of the flesh is the falsity of the Chinese, and its 
attendant sin of base ingratitude; their disregard 
of truth has perhaps dome more to lower their 
character in the eyes of Christendom than any other 
fault. They feel no shame at being detected in a lie, 
though they have not gone quite so far as not to 
know when they do lie; nor do they fear any punish- 
ment from their gods for it. Every resident among 
them, and all travellers, declaim against their men- 
dacity. Yet the necessity of the case compels 
them, in their daily intercourse with each other, to 
pay some regard to truth, and each man, from his 
own consciousness, knows just about how much to 
expect.— Middle Kingdom. 

Eau pe CoLtoong.—We believe the truth to be 
contained in the following statement, which has been 
given us on good authority :—A famous distiller 
(if not the famous one), Jean Marie Farina, died 
several years ago, and left hie receipt and his busi- 
ness to two daughters, both ma The husband 
of one of these only carried on the business, and his 
establishment is at No. 129, Hoeh Strasse. It is 
certain that the name has been multiplied in some 
cases at Cologne by hunting out persons named 
Farina in Italy, who were made use of to give a pre- 
text for putting that name on the bottles. But no 
descent will secure a supremacy in a manufacture 
which depends both on the —— of the essential 
oils used, and the in which they are 
mixed, circumstances in which it seems likely that 
no two batches made by the same hand can ever 
perfectly agree. There are at least three manufac- 
turers who stand pretty much alike in favour with the 
public, and altogether we believe the ce: ndidates for 
that favour number fourteen, of whom ten bear the 
name of Farina. Several receipts have been pub- 
lished of this famous water; one by Dr. Ure was 
said to have been obtained from the inventor, M. 
Farina. According to this, sage, mint, thyme, 
calamus, angelica, camphor, rose-leaves, violets, 
lavender, orange flowers, worm wood, all the spices, 
and no less than cight ethereal oils, combine thei: 
flavours to produce the unrivalled scent of the water. 
Another receipt names only the essential oils, 
leaving out the herbs and 8 These are 
mixed with alcohol, and the whole gently distilled. 
There are now distillers of eau de Cologne in every 
large town, and every considerable chemist’s estab- 
lishment makes its own. Still the quantity made 
and sold at Cologne is very large. e did not hear 
a positive statement respecting it that could be 
relied upon.— Bari eld e Industry of the Rhine 

Pensricuiry.—The quality of perspicuity is one of 
the most valuable in a teacher, not only for its own 
sake, but as a pledge also of his earnestness. Who- 
ever feels the worth of his thought to himself, and 
desires its impartation to the world, will cultivate as 
amongst his first requisites a lucid and simple expres- 
sion. It may be granted that heights of vision are 
sometimes disclosed to the creative mind which 
transcend the range of common apprehensions, and 
after every facility has been prov for by the 
writer the of the student may occasionall 
be baffled, et the altitude of the star, 
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is the office of genius to furnish the plass : 

its lustre nearer—and thus to — 2 — 
what would have otherwise been the obscure 
When such aid is given, even though unsuccessfully, 
itis the reader who fails; when withheld, it is the 
writer,— Atheneum, May 20th 


Napotton on Curistiantry. — The followin 
statement is said to have been made to General 
Bertrand by Napoleon Buonaparte, when on his 
death-bed. It stands opposite to Gibbon's weak 
and futile attempt to account for the progress of 
Christianity from secondary causes :—‘ I know men, 
and I'll tell you that Jesus was nota man. His re- 


ligion is a self-existent m. „and it proceeded 
from a mind not human. in ita pecu- 
liarity of character which a succession 
of doctrines and maxims till unknown. Jesus 
borrowed from human k neither 


nothing nowledge 

was he a philosopher, for his proofs were miracles, 
and his disciples from the very first adored him. In 
fact, science and philosophy are powerless to salva- 
tion, and the sole object of Jesus in coming into thé 
world, was to unveil the mysteries of heaven ana 
the laws of mind. Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
and I, have founded empires; but on what have we 
rested the creations of our genius? Upon force. 
Only Jesus has founded an empire upon love, and at 
this moment millions of men would die for him. It 
was not a day, nor a battle, that won the victor 
over the world for the Christian religion. No, 
was a long war, a fight of three centuries, begun b 
the apostles, and continued by their successors, an 
the istian generations that followed. In that 
war all the kings and powers of the earth were on 
one side; and on the side I see no army, but a 
mysterious force, and a few men scattered here and 
there through all parts of their world, and who had 
no Dr point but faith in the mysteries of the 
cross. I die before my time, and my body will be 

ut into the ground to become the of worms. 

uch is the fate of the great Napoleon! What an 
abyss between my deep wretchedness and Christ's 


eternal om, aimed, loved, adored, and 
reading ugh the world. Was that dying? 
Was it not rather to live ?’’ 


Tun Cotourrep Foorrrves rm Canapa.—Many of 
these poor creatures are disabled for life through the 
treatment of their cruel masters and pursuers, when 
trying to escape to Canada. Some want an eye, 
others an ear, some a hand, leg, arm—some have 
broken noses, others their teeth knocked out—seve- 
ral have rifle balls and buck shot lodged in different 
parts of their bodies. One man, when trying to 
escape, was fired dy times, and but one ball 
took effect. It lodged in his leg, and remains there to 
this moment. Some were branded with red - hot irons, 
and others whipped almost to death. Mr. Henson, 
the preacher, had his arms broken by his inhuman 
master. It was done with a rail. Settlers had at 
firat to endure great privations, without food, rai- 
ment, money, or friends. They went to work like 
men, and now have geod farms and good houses, 
pigs, poultry, and cows. ‘They are generally con- 
tented, industrious, and honest. The white people 
speak of them in the most commendable terms, 
Some of them state that when they first came into 
the settlement, tliey had nothing but an axe, a hoe, 
and a spade. They had to cut down a tree, hollow 


it out in the middle, lay down in it in the dead of 
winter, and eleep there all night, with a log of wood 
laid cross ways for a pillow, and this without even a 
blanket or quilt to cover them, They had to live on 
field beans, and a few potatoes which their neigh- 
bours sent to them, without milk, butter, bread, 
meat, or even a grain of salt; and yet they never 
murmured, as they were now their own masters, and 
were not afraid of the lash, the rifle, or the blood- 
hound. The women also handle the axe in elena! 
the land just as well as the men. An aged man an 
his wife, who escaped here through Mr. Torrey, 
stated that on their way Mr. Torrey aud themselves 
for two days lived on grass in the woods, and asked 
God's blessing on it, as it saved them from starva- 
tion, When this noble martyr's name was men- 
tiumed, they burst forth into a flood of tears, 
Though dead, he is still alive in the hearts of thou- 
sands.— True Wesleyan, 


An Examp.e To pe Fottowep By Reasonsne.— 
He had a method of putting things so mildly and 
interrogatively that he always procured the readiest 
reception of his opinions. Addicted to reasoning 
in the — of able men, he had two valuable 
habits which are rarely met with in great reasoners ; 
he never broke in upon his opponent, aud always 
avoided strong and vehement assertions. His reasoning 
commonly carried conviction, for he was cautious in his 
positions, accurate in his declarations, and aimed only 
at Truth, The ingenious side wus commonly token 
by some one else; the interests of fruth were pro- 
tected by Mackintosh.—-Letter by the Rev. Sidney 
Smith on Sir J. Mackintosh. 


Tux RAL Revicron oy Cutwa.—The hold of the 
Budhists upon the mass of Chinese consists far more 
in the position they occupy in relation to the rites 

ed in honour of the dead, than in their tem- 
ples and tenets. This brings us to the consideration 
of the real religion of the Chinese, that in which, 
more than any thing else, they trust, and to which 
they look for consolation and reward—the worship 
of deceased ancestors. The doctrines of Confucius, 
and the ceremonial of the state religion, exhibit the 
speculative, intellectual dogmas of the Chinese; 
while the idle shaven priest of Budha impersonates 
the sensual scheming features of the popular creed ; 
but the heart of the nation reposes more upon the 
rites offered at the family shrine of the two * living 
divinities’ who preside in the hall of their ancestors, 
than to all the rest. This sort of family worship has 
been popular in other countries, but in no part of the 
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world has it reached the — — it has received 
in Eastern Asia; every natural feeling serves, indeed, 
to strengthen it when once it becomes common. 
Who 80 likely to watch over their children, protect 
from harm, and rescue from danger, cure in sickness 
and preserve in health, prosper in business and 
succour in poverty, as those who had performed 
these kindly offices when they were alive, and around 
whom the best affections of the heart are entwined? 
That the worship rendered to their ancestors by the 
Chinese is idolatrous, cannot be doubted; and it 
forms one of the subtlest phases of idolatry essen- 
tially evil with the guise of goodness, ever estab- 
ished among men.— The Mi Kingdom. 

= Dreams.—Dreaming as the precursor and accom- 
paniment of diseases, deserves continued investiga- 
tion, not because it is to be considered as a spiritual 
divination, but because the unconscious language 
often very clearly shows to those who can compre- 
hend its meaning, the state of the patient. Accord- 
ing to Albert, lively dreams are in general a sign 
of the excitement of nervous action. Soft dreams 
are a sign of slight irritation of the brain; often a 
nervous fever, announcing the approach of a favour- 
able crisis. Frightful dreams are a sign of deter- 
mination of blood to the head. Dreams about blood, 
and red objects, are signs of inflammatory condition. 
Dreams about rain and water are often signs of 
diseased mucous membranes, and of dropsy. Dreams 
iu which the patient sees any part of the body 
especially suffering, indicate disease of that part.— 
Dr. F. Winslow's Psychological Medicine. 

A Yorx Fort Toitet.—The manner of dressing 
ourselves to resist the cold was curious We will 
describe C—— as a type of the rest. After donning 
a pair of deer-skin trowsers, he proceeded to put on 
three pair of blanket socks, and over these a pair of 
mouse-skin mocassins. Then a pair of blue cloth 
leggins were hauled over his trowsers, partly to keep 
the snow from sucking to them, and partly for 
warmth, After this he put on a leather capote edged 
with fur. ‘This coat was very warm, being lined with 
flannel, and overlapped very much in front. It was 
fastened with a scarlet worsted belt round the waist, 
and withaloopatthe throat. A pair of thick mittens 
made of deer-skin hung round his shoulders by a 
worsted cord, and his neck was wra ped in a huge 
shawl, over the mighty folds of which his good- 
humoured visage beamed like the sun on the hedge 
of a fog-bank. A fur cap with 2 completed 
his costume. Ballantyne'’s Hudson : 


Tux Press.—It has been said, and may be repeated, 
that literature is fast becoming all in all to us; our 
church, our senate, our whole social constitution. 
The true Pope of Christendom is not that feeble old 
man in Rome, nor is its Autocrat the Napoleon, the 
Nicholas, with his half million of obedient 11 
but that man, the real or seeming wisest of the past 

e; crowned after death; who finds his hierarchy of 
gifted au:hors, his clergy of assiduous journalists, 
whose decretals are written not on parchment, but 
on the living souls of men.— Thomas Carlyle. 


Dr. Cuannine 1x EAulx Youtiu,—Emorion anp 
Duty.—My whole life (he writes of himself before 
he had attained his majority) has been a struggle 
with my feelings. Last winter I thought myself 
victorious. But earth-born Anteus has risen 
stronger than ever. I repeat it, my whole life has 
been a struggle with my feelings. Ask those with 
whom I — 2 and they will tell you that I am 
astoic. I almost thought so myself. But I only 
smothered a fire which will one day consume me, 
I sigh for tranquil happiness. I have long wished 
that my days might flow along like a gentle stream, 
which fertilizes its banks, ard reflects in its clear 
surface the face of heaven. But I can only wish it. 
I still continue sanguine, ardent, and inconstant. I 
can remember the days when I gloried in the 
moments of rapture, when I loved to shroud myself 
in the gloom of melancholy. You may remember 
them too. But I have grown wiser as I have grown 
older. Inow wish to do good in the world. 1 
love a divine,“ says the good Fenelon, „Who 

eaches to save men’s souls, and not to show him- 
self.” I perfectly agree with Fenelon; and to make 
such a divine as he loves, I must throw away those 
ridiculous ecstasies, and form myself to habits of 
piety and benevolence. One of the reasons why I 
dislike the rapture and depressions of spirit which 
we used to encourage at ‘college is yee ly this—I 
find nope to share them with me. ‘The other day I 
handed to a lady a sonnet of Southey’s, which had 
wrung tears from me. It is pretty,“ said she, 
with a smile. Pretty!” 2 I, as I looked at 
her; Pretty!“ I went home. As I grew com- 

2 I could not help reflecting that the lady who 

ad made this answer was universally esteemed for 

her benevolence. I knew that she was goodness 
itself. But still she wanted feeling. And what is 

feeling? said I to myself. I blushed when I 

thought more on the subject. I found that the 

mind is just as passive in that state which I called 

„ ſeeling as when it received any impressions of 

sense. One consequence immediately struck me, 

that there was no moral merit in possessing feeling, 

Of course there can be no crime in wanting it, 

„Well,“ continued I, „I have just been treating 

with contempt a woman of active benevolence, for 
not possessing what I must own it is no crime to 
want. Is this just? I then went on to consider 
whether there were not many persons who possessed 
this boasted feeling, but who were still deticient in 
active benevolence. A thousand instances occurred 
tome. I found myself among the number. It is 
true, said I, that I sit in my study, end shed 
tears over human misery. I weep overa novel, I 
weep over a tale of human woe. But dol ever re- 
lieve the distressed? Have I ever lightened the 
load of affliction?’’ My cheeks reddened at the 


uestion; a cloud of error burst from my mind. 1 
ound that virtue did not consist in feeling, but in 
acting from a sense of duty. Memoir of Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

Tun Saxon anp THe Norman.—Eight centuries 
have rolled away, and where is the Norman now ?— 
or where is not the Saxon? The little urn that 
sufficed for the mighty lord is despoiled of his very 
dust ; but the tombless shade of the kingly freeman 
still guards the coasts, and rests upon the seas. In 
many a noiseless field, with thoughts for armies, O 
Saxon heroes, have won back the victory from the 
bones of the Norman states; and whenever, with 
fairer fates, freedom opposes force, and justice, 
redeeming the old defeat, smites down the armed 
frauds that would consecrate the wrong,—smile, O 
soul of our Saxon Harold, smile, appeased, on the 
Saxon’s land !— Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings. 


POETRY. 


TO THE FUTURE, 
BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 


O, Land of Promise! from what Pisgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers ? 
Thy golden harvests flowing out of sight, 
‘by nestied homes and sun-illumined towers ? 
Gazing upon the sunset’s high-heaped gold, 
Its crags of opal and of — 
Its deeps on deeps of glory that unfold 
Still brightening abysses, 
Aud brazing precipices, 
Wheuce but a scanty step it seems to heaven, 
Sometimes a glimpse is given 
Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more unstinted blisses. 


O, Land of Quiet, to thy shores the surf 
Of the perturbed Present rolls and sleeps ; 
Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy turf 
And lure out blossoms; to thy bosom leaps, 
As to a mother’s, the o’erwearied heart. 
Hearing, afar off and dim, the toiling mart, 
The hurrying feet, the curses without number, 
And circled with the glow Elysian, 
Of thine exulting vision, 
Out of its cares, woos charme for peace and slumber. 


To thee the Earth lifts up her fettered hands 
And cries for vengeance; with a pitying emile 
Thou blessest her, and she forgets her bauds, 
And her old wo-worn face a little while 
Grows young and noble; unto thee the oppressor 
Looks, and is dumb with awe; 
The eternal law 
Which makes the crime itsown blindfold redresser, 
Shadows his heart with perilous foreboding, 
And he can see the dim-eyed Doom 
From out the trembling gloom 
Its silent-footed steeds towards his palace guading. 


What promises hast thou for poets’ cyes, 
Aweary of the turmoil aud the wrong: ! 
To all their hupes what overjoyed replies ' 
What undreamed ecstasies for blissful song | 
Thy bappy plains no war-trump’s brawling clangour 
Disturbs, and fools the poor to hate the poor; 
The humble glares not on the high with anger; 
Love leaves no grudge at less, no greed for more; 
In vain strives self the god-like seuse to smother; 
From the soul's deeps 
It throbs and leaps; . 
The noble "neath ſoul rags beholds his long-lost brother. 


To thee the martyr looketh, and his fires 
Unlock their lauge and leave the spirit free ; 
To thee the poet mid his toil aepires, 
And grief and hunger climb about his knee 
Welcome as children ; thou upholdest 
The lone inventor by hie demon haunted ; 
The prophet cries to thee when hearts are coldest; 
And, gazing o’er the midnight’s bleak abyos, 
Sees the drowsed soul awaken at thy kiss, 
Aud stretch its happy arms and leap up disenchanted. 


Thou bringest vengeance, but so loving kindly 
The guilty think it pity; t.ught by thee, 
Fierce tyrants drop the seourges wherewith blindly 
Their own souls they were scarring ; conquerors see 
With horror in their hands the accursed spear 
That tore the meek One’s side on Cslvary, 
And trom their trophies shrink with ghastly fear ; 
Thou, too, art the Forgiver, 
The beauty of man's soul to man revealing ; 
The arrows from thy quiver 
Pierce Error’s guilty heart, but only pierce for healing. 


O, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 
From out life’s sweet aud turmoil would ye bear me! 
Shut gates of fancy on your golden gleams, 
This agony of hopeless contrast spare ine! 
Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague future’s promise of delight. 
As life’s alaruma nearer roll, 
The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from tbe walls, 
In the high tewple of the soul; 
Where are most surrows, there the poet’s sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience, 
To heal its desolation 
With words of unshoru truth, with love that never wearies. 


GLEANINGS. 


—_—_—_—_— 


A lady at Ipswich, last week, set her apparel on 
— by treading on a lucifer match, and was seriously 
urnt. 


About 49,000 persons have visited the Newcastle 
Polytechnic Exhibition since April. 


A vessel has arrived in the London docks, from 
Hong-Kong and the Cape of Good Hope respectively, 
bringing 1,020 parcels of iron. This is rather a remar k- 
able importation from that part of the world. 

A Gipsy Weppine.—The Hereford Journal says, 
that at a gypsy’s wedding which was lately held at 
Upton Bishop, the parents of the bride presented her 
with a dowry of £4,000. 


“Times have changed,“ remarks the Boulogne 
Gazette; instead of 400 or 500 English families here, 
we have not more than 130.“ 


A scheme on an extensive scale for providing 
dwellings for the working-classes in Edinburgh is in 
contemplation. It is said that about £20,000 will be 
— in the undertaking. 


In New York there are 215 churches or chapels, 


whilst about the same population in Manchester and its 
neighbourhood has only 139, N 


—— 

The Hull Packet mentions that during a thunder. 
storm on Sunday week, the ligh entered a room 
in a farmhouse near Brantingham, split the bed posts 
and burned part of the covering of the bed in which the 
farmer was lying, but luckily left him uninjured. 

et ( Glasgow pe weet S — ope still a 
beggarly account of empty sittings in our city ch 
There are still above 7,000 sittings unlet, ae 
are only 5,378 let. 


The Manchester Times shows that in Whitsun 
week there left Manchester, by various lines, 80.203 
passengers and 35,851 Sunday-school children, showing 
an aggregate of 116,054 individuals. 


The Sunderland Herald mentions the formation 
of a Wear Early Rising Society in that town; the 
members enjoy themselves in different health-promoting 
games. 


At the meeting (at Swaffbam) of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Association, Mr. Shaw remarked:—“ A, 
tenant right in Lincolnshire and leases in Norfolk have 
placed those two counties at the head of the counties of 
England, it is evident that security of tenure is required 
and that it must and will be obtained.“ a 


A soirée on a large scale is to be given to Mr. 
Henry Vincent at York on the 19th July. 


Mr. Drummond would give a vote only to pro- 
perty, not to the individual. He would give a vote to 
a house, but not to a lodger. Hence, all Britons have 
only to be “‘ bricks,’’ to obtain the suffrage.— Punch. 


The waste lands of this country have been com- 
puted at 30,000,000 acres, the cultivation of which 
would support 5,000,000 persons, allowing to each 
six acres. 


Corporal punishment has been abolished in the 
Austrian army. The only great countries in which this 
penalty now exists are England and Russia. 


A coincidence is mentioned in reference to the 
Holy See, which derives interest from the present dan- 
gerous position of the Papal States. At the time the 
church of the Vatican was built, niches were left for 
statues of their Holinesses. All these have been filled 
up except one; which superstitious people argue, from 
the sigus of the times, will be all that will be re- 
quired. 


The odour of turpentine is a deadly poison to 
moths and their grubs. A few pieces of paper smeared 
very slightly with turpentine, and placed in drawers 
where furs and woollens are kept, will completely 
sore ng the ravages of the above-named destructive 

ects. 


That red penny stamp on the corners of news- 
papers is a badge of slavery—a barricade of knowledge, 
as the window-tax is a barricade to health and light— 
and the country cannot be free where both exist.— 7ait’s 
Magazine. 


The Morning Chronicle says of Mr. Disraeli :— 
“To what principle does he stand committed, saving 
and excepting always the eternal law of Hebrew-Cau- 
casian and Buckinghamshire ascendency? Is he a Pro- 
tectionist? That is something like being a Ghibellin, 
and about as significant!” 


A Roianp ror A Orwan. — The Marquis of 
Waterford and some friends one day took their places in 
the fourth-class carriage of a railway. Io punish such 
doings, the railway people hired a couple of sweeps, all 
covered with soot, and put them in beside them. At the 
next station the marquis bought first class tickets for the 
sweeps, and put them in to adorn the silk and leather 
covered seats.— Liverpool Albion. 


Tue Exrecrep Comet.—The great comet of 1264 
and 1556 is expected by some astronomers to return in 
1848 ; but Mr. Henry Althans, jun., in an astronomical 
lecture delivered at Hackney, expresses grave doubts of 
its arrival, or, indeed, that the comets of 1264 and 1556 
were identical. Certainly, some folks may be glad if 
Mr. Altbans should prove correct. The Pope for one. 
The comet of 1264 threw the then Sovereign Pontiff, 
Urban IV., into a distemper; and he and his eccentric 
foe disappeared from the eyes of men on the same night. 
In 1556, Charles V. abdicated his throne on the appear- 
ance of the comet, and retired to a monastery. Had 
Louis Philippe got an inkling of its return, when he too 
abdicated, and ran away, in February last? or must 
some other crowned head be offered up to ite wrath on its 
re-appearance in our skies? Possibly so; for as its next 
will be its twentieth return to the Earth since the 
Creation, it may require an extra victim in celebration of 
the score.—Galeshead Observer. 


Intense Heat 1n Prussia.—Fatat Resvits.— 
Great excitement has been caused“ in Berlin by an 
extraordin occurrence in connexion with the 
Nineteenth iment of Infantry, on ite march from 
Schmeigel to Kosten in Posen. Several men of the 
regiment have been killed by a cruel march under a 
noon-day sun, The case is narrated as follows:— 
„The heat was intolerable—97 and 98 degrees: the 
men were in heavy marching order, and the knap- 
sacks chafed the flesh of the back into wounds, 
The officer in command refused to make the slightest 
halt, though the men were falling in the ranks as if 
in a battle. Of the detachment that left N 
at seven in the morning, there were lying in the 
hospital at Kosten by nine o' clock in the evening, 
18 dead; on the previous day it also suffered much, 
but not so fatally ; 30 men were left at Schmeigel, 
unable to proceed. The men offered to pay for carts 
to carry their knapsacks, and petitioned for an hour 8 
halt at noon; but they were ordered on, till the 
above loss was the result. The bodies of the de- 
ceased men were buried immediately, as decay com- 
menced directly after death, and progressed with 
on rapidity; one large grave was dug, and the 
bodies hurriedly committed to the earth in the pre- 
sence of the regiment and the inhabitants of Kosten. 
Some of the Polish peasantry, seeing the exhausted 
condition of the soldiers, offered to lend their horses 
and carts to carry their accoutrements for nothing; 
but it was refused. The regiment has gone on to 
Magdeburg nearly in a state of mutiny.” 
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* Hh of Launceston, fronmonger, 
f 
June 30, by the Re 


ry, Devon. 

at Stratton, Wilts, the Rev. 

mast THOM«s,- Wootton 

2 S late W. PriGRreM, Esq,, civil engineer, 
— * Potton, by the Nerv, C. W. Bidwell, Mr. T. . 
e e to Java, voungest daughter 
pstone, Northamptonshire. 
by Mr. Lacy, THOMAS Weep 
h of Wick, Gloucestershire. 


ily 1 e. 
EATHS. 

14, ANN, — daughter of the Rev. J. Green, 

ges II. 


Rev. J 


re 


— wife of the 
Suffolk, and youngest A of J. P. Plumptre, Esq., 
for East Kent. 

June 26, at Holland-grove, North Brixton, Jamas, infant son 
of the Rev. W. Leas. 

June 27, at No. 9, the Grove, Hackney, after a few days’ ill- 


24, MaTILDA CHARLOTTE 
II, rector of ——. 


ness, 10 onthe, Many ELizasern, only daughter of Mr. 
P. DaRIRLL, of New -etreet, London 

Jane 28, aged 23, after a short illness, CuaRtorte, the wife 
of Mr. E. D. Witutams, of 30, Bugle-street, and daughter of 
Mr; James Davies, deacon of the first Independent church, 


Sootham pton. 
5 29, at Step Col ms ears, MARGARET ANNE, 
beloved e ir of th v. W. Jones, 


d and dearly- 
ne , aged — . the why son of Georce CORNWALL 


Leon, , of Hi 
we, Bs - Nr in her 23rd year, AULA, the beloved 


M. RANDALL, humbly and calmly relying on 
acne: of 


July 2, in St. James“e-square, the Countess De Grey. 
——— — 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


Within the past few days the Money Market has 
undergone a change which has brought the English 
funds to a higher quotation than they have arrived at 
since the events of February last. On Saturday they 
rose nearly 1 per cent., and again advanced yesterday 
nearly another figure higher. The cause of this is the 
new financial statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, coupled with the accounts of the formation of the 
Cuvaignac Ministry in Paris, the reported arrangements 
for peace between the Danes and the German Confedera- 
tion, and the selection of the Archduke John of Austria 
as the head of the Germanic Confederation ;—these, toge- 
ther with the circumstances to which we alluded last 
week, have created a bid in the market and an excite- 
ment unknown for many months. But besides these the 
anticipation of a further addition to the unem- 
ployed floating capital when the quarterly dividends 
are paid, and of re-investments by the public, as 
well as the law courts and corporations, have 
had their effect, whilst the jobbers too have 
gone regularly to work to “put up” the mar- 
ket. Thus speculation may have something to do with 
the improvement, and the settlement may occasion some 
reaction unless extensive money purchases are pre- 
viously effected. 

The following were the prices of the English Funds at 
the close of business this (Tuesday) evening :— 

Three per Cent. Consols, 854, 1; Bank Stock, 190 to 
192; Reduced Three per Cents., 853 to 86; Three-and- 
a- Quarter per Vents., 863 to ; Long Annuities, 8 11-16 
to 1; and Exchequer Bills June, 29s. to 32s.; March, 
38s. to 41s. premium. India Bonds, although their rate 
of interest is 44 per cent., still remain at 17s. to 20s. 
premium. 

An increased business bas been done in the Foreign 
Market, and at more buoyant rates. 

The Railway Market has been slowly but steadily in- 
creasing since our last. 

Account have been received from the East Indies by 
the Overland Mail, and from the United States and 
Mexico by the Hermann.“ They are generally unim- 
portant.in commercial intelligence. Trade is dull, and 
the merchants were looking for an idle summer. 


At home we have to announce the suspension of the 
large East India House of Mr. George Thomas Br * 
= — 82 of the house are — om 
whie are acceptances, pr id in he 
don and Manchester. r. Braine returned from China 
avout 18 months back, with a fertane of £200,000, and 

— m short time he has been in basi- 
ness no entertained of his ultimate solvency. 
His embarrassment is understood to have arisen from 
ements for Oswald, Seal, and Co., his correspond- 

nis in Calcutta, 


11 or Traps.—There was a 
decided improvement in the general feeling as to 
the t of trade on Change yesterday. In- 
bw all kinds of goods, the sure sign of ex- 

pected prosperity, were more extensive than for 
many weeks past. 


in the above place, they will de 


j 


— 


Wilts, to CHARLOTTE, [f 


— — 


———— 


— 


— < 


by 


THE GAZETTE. 


Friday, June 30. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. , 
for the week ending on Saturday the B4th day of June, 1848, 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


2 + 
Notes issued . 27,536,565 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Otber Securities 
Gold Coin & Ballion 12, +31,567 
Silver Bullion. . 1,404,998 
227,536,565 
etors’ Capital 14 
Publte Deposits (in- 
cludi Exche- 
el ~~ i 92 12 
ks, Comm 10, 
gioners of Na- Gold and Stiver Coin 771.249 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ace- 
count) 6,600,957 
Other Deposits .. 8, 855,600 
| Seven-day and other 
Bills 1,010,888 } 
— ſ.— — — 
424,419,375 £34,419,375 


Dated the 29th day of June, ! 1848. 


. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
The following building is certified as a place 
for 8 ry pursuant to an act 


duly oes 
of the 
7th William I 


— Sat Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lanca- 
ire. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Kenwnesy, James Lewis, King-street, Snow-hill, dealer in 
corks. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Borcs, Joux, Birmingham, umbrella-manufacturer, July 12, ) 


August 9: solicitor, Mr. James, Birmin 


gham. 
Bens.y, Geonoe, Bristol, draper, July 12, August 15 : solici- | 


tor, Mr. Ayre, jan., Bristol. 

Browxe, THOMAS, Northumberland, shipowner, July 7, Aug. 
17: solicitors, Messrs. Cox and Stone, Poultry ; and Mr. Busby, 
Alnwick. 

Betts, James, Winchester, upholsterer, July 14, August 16: 

solicitor, Mr. Sange:, Essex-court, Temple. 

ELLERBECK, Riou nb, Pilkington, Lancashire, cotton 
ner, July 12, August 2: solicitors, Messrs. Bower and 
Chancery-lane: and Messers. Barlow and Aston, Manchester. 

Maney, Jam@s, Halifax, Yorkshire, grocer, July |! and 31; 
solicitors, ‘Messrs, Sudiow and Co,, Chencery-lane; Mr. Hig- 
ham, Halifax ; and Meters. Bond and Barwick, Leeds. 

MITCHELL, Joszru, Gwennap, Cornwall, coal merchant, July 
12, August 10: avlicitors, Messrs. Gregory, Faulkber, Gregory, 
and Skirrow, Bedford-row ; Mesars. Suith and Roberts, Truro ; 
and Mr. Stogdon, Exeter. 

Martin, Tuomas, Weston, Nottinghamsbire, miller, July 14, 
August 11: solicitors, Messrs. Tallents, Burnaby, and 0 Ma, 
Newark-upon- Trent. 

Nuts on, Evtas, — — — clothier, July 18, August 
12: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Birmiugbam, 

Pirr, Witttam Henny, York-place, Pentonville, engineer, 
July 7, August 14: solicitor, Mr. Fisher, Christopher-street, 
Hatton-garden. 

Ricuaroson, James, New Oxford-street, hosfer, July 7, 
August Il: solicitor, Mr. Strangways, Barnard's-iun. 

RickMaN, Samus. West, Hailsham, Sussex, innkeeper, July 
7, August 7: solicitors, Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer, 
Bedford-row ; and Mr. Sinuock, Huilsham. 

SAUNDERS, JOHN, and TURRBLL. Kosi, late of Fleet-street, 
bublis here, and the later ulso of Oxford-street, straw-hat- 
maker, July 10, August 14: solicitors, Messrs. Norris and Co., 

Bedford-row, 

THomas, WILLIAM Francis, Prinees-street, Hanover-square, 
tailor, J uly ll, Au wid solicitors, Messrs. Lofty, Potter, and 
gon, King-etreet. de. 

W HIDDON, —— ly mouth, cement manufacturer, July II. 


August 17: solicitors, Messra. Pontifex and M e, St. 
Andrew-court, Holborn ; Mr. Laveis, jun., Plymouth; and Mr. 
8 on, Exeter. 


ates, WILIA, Shelton, Staffordshire, earthenware manu- 
facturer, July 18, August 9: ‘sol citors, Mr. Boltoni, Elm-court, 
Temple; and Mr. Stevenson, Hauley, Staffordshire. 


SCOTCH — — 


ALsrox, G., ＋ dairy man, July 6 and 27. 
Evpixatun, G. Carlindean dean, near wath, farmer, July 7 
an 


Foraest, E., Trauent, coal master, July 8 and 29, 
Onieve, A., Portobello, merchant, July 5 and 26. 
GiLmour, J. Glasgow, iroumonger, July 6 and 27. 
Henperson, D., Leith, wine merchant, July 5, August 2. 
Izert, A. Glasgow vintner, July 4 and 25. 

Sim, A., Newton-of- Arbirlot, man, July § and 29. 


DIVIDENDS. 

G. Puckle, Southward and Ir factor, second and 
final div. of 148. 6d., on the estate ; at Mr. 
Groom's, Birchin-lane, July 122 — or two Arr. 
Wate S : 

a ewcastle-upon-Tyne, an 

ood, Willow. walk, Berinondeey, iy aus 
he at Mr. Graham’ 6, * any 
Thomas, Aldersgate-street, draper, first ‘div. of 3s. “ta. at Mr. 


Graham's, Culeman-street, any Wednesday —B._ Stephenson, 
Southwar ~street, . e. Moorgate v. of Qe; ; at Mr. 
Stansfeld's, King aer, — * * Jul 6. or 
subsequent Thur ~P. King’s-road. 
Gray’s-inn, 8 . 4d.; and a ait, of 20s. on the 
— 1 seuss F. N. 7 e; at Mr. Stansfeld’s, King’s Arms- 
re, ree ee Tare & * 1 — 
Walker and J. Grey and final div.; 
at Mr. Stans feld's, Leeds, oy! uesday— H. 3 Melville, Kidbrook, 
near Bluckheath, “historia rical landscape „ first div. of 2s. 


Ad.; at Mr. Cannon’ s, Birchin-lane, Joly * or two 


Mondays—J. Wright, ns chemist, se 
at Mr. rchin-lane, July 3, or two 
J. No ire, cu 147 3a. ; ‘at Mr. 


tting, Pools, Dorsetab 
Edwards a. en Old 8285. » 
commer 1 
Ie. 94. at Mr. Wawurde, Freder 


tailor, first div, 
Otd Jewry, July 1, and two subsequent 
and J. Smith, Acre-lane, C brewers, first 44 le. 6d. ; 


— Mr. Edwards's, Frederick s-place, Old Jewry, Jul 
ent Saturdays—W. Sherwood, Belv 

builder, recond div. of 3s. 4d.; at Mr. Groom": 5 e 

July * and H. 


two 


separate creditors; at 
Mr. Groom's, Abebureh-lane, . j uly 1, and two subsequent Satur- 


days. 
Tuesday, July 4. 
BANERU PTS, 
CLUNES, WILLIAM, Brydges-street, Coven en, pawn- 
udreu and 


8 July 12, August 12: solicitors, Mesers, 
CARDEN, Jann, Birkehli¢ad and Liverpool, suctioneer, July 


Soe 
e solicitors, Mr. Wm, 8 2 


aoe 


Suttvow: Bodiera-tev= and he 
Leone, 


1487 


et ers 


Ne gewerat sh 
3 


— 


4 


el. n u 


ones and Co., e Jaty LB, Aupust 1 io 


ristol. 
a Joun SAWLEY, coo —— 22 Suby — aad 
Lefton ton, Ely-place; and 


ugust 4: solicitors, 8 ean 
ARNALL, RIcwarp, Newport, ge 3 
July 21, Aug. 17: solicitors, * 
ooln -lan; and Mess rs. Jones and 
SCOTCH — , 
ALLAN, T., East Linton, graser, July 11 and N. 


|: BucHawan, W. and Co., Glasgow, paper hangers, July 10 


and 31. 
Ln, J., Glasgow, bookseller „July U and 88. 
Rona ON, J Jun., Dysart, iron merchant, July 
10, August 3. 
DIVIDEN De. 


G. Rougemont, — — 
8 3 any Wednesday, at Mr. Graham's, Oclemun-street— 


122 of 

Basinghall-street—O. T. 

alham-green, Middlesex, brewer, — . — div. of 5s., on 

25 6, or any 1 — f 

rms-yard, M 

ristol and elsewhere, ironmasters, 

in addition to 18s. previously 
arford, on Wednveday, Buy Bo 

addition to Je. Od. 


at Mr. Hatton's, Brietolh—G. Bake 
grocer, second div. of 94d. 25 

r. n Bristol—J, Drew, 
Chettenham, 1 second div. of 4s. Id. (in addition to Be. 


paid), any Wednesday, at 
reviously paid), any Wednesday, at Mr. Miller's, Bristol--T. 
ates, Liverpool, joiner, fret div. of 3s. 6d., on Thareday, Juty 
9 or a Aw 4 — Thursday, at Mr. Cazenove's, — 
Liverpool, ooru merchant, first div. of 85 nhurs- 
12 was or Ne subsequent Thureday, at Mr. Sr 
azard, Liverpool, merchant, second dfv 
a ends Orn div, 48 on Thursday. July 6, or any gubeer 
quent Thursday, at Mr. N Live erpoyi. 


2 


MARKET 8. 


MARK LANE. — July 8. : 
English Wheat was scarce to-day, and fine samples Is. 6 


per ar qr. dearer than this day se’ — 8 We had more bayerwof 
oreign Wheat, whioh sold at 8. — r — 
dling and inferior sorte, for 4 ost wise 
dull sale. F Barley met more demand. — 
prices. Fine Mete were scarce and would feteh 
but inferior sorts almost u Beans went 
slowly, and rather cheaper, unless dry and herd. In Peas due 
little a The Oat trade was — for inferior but 
the best fresh samples fully maintained — 
Lineeert wae dull aud rather cheaper, aod acs 
inquired after. The current pret Le ander 
sex, Suffo an rdin ere to 
Kent, Red . to o | “a Pale — * 
Ditto White. 42 ** 56 2 1. „ eee „ 666060 6 
“eS Norfolk ‘and Sees e * 
or ken. ed .. 40. . & 1 „ „ „ „„ 
MRS —4 3 and 1 — ‘a 
Scotch, White... 38 . . 4 1e 4 
Ditto e<e 36 ** 44 * „ „ es 
} Devon, and Somer- 38 49 | 0 ＋ 2 
„ „66 ** e ee eeeee 6. * 
} Ditto White 2. 50 50 1 * 
 Btour, per #k.(Town) 38 43 4. 46006 5 
1 rn 26 * 32 | Are 66 „„ 6666060 * 
M ting. „„ 30 * * 33 g : 


a el 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR 


june 24. SIX WRS&Ss. 


Wheat eeeeeereeeeee 46. IId. Wheat eeeree ee eaee 
eeterteceeeeee 3! * 6 2 2 6 6 
Oats . eeeeee ee eeeeee 20 9 „6 „0 „0e 
7 „ „ „ „%„%„„ „ „„ „ 66„%6„ 4 „% 4406 „„ „44 20 2 
rr 
DUTIES. 
win 1757 7. 
„„ „%% „„ „ rr 9 
y ee CCR „„ „„ „„ „ „6 „„ „6 2 0 — 5 0 
Oats ee eeeeee ee eeeeeeee 2 6 Tens seracs 7 0 


* 
—— 


Not the u exhibited 
a falling for. seme 
weeks past, they were pT slight 
— in their general quality. were 
scantily supplied with meat, and the town 
and country buyers on the inerease, the sendy, 


at an advance in the quotations realized 
2d. per Sibs. A few very superior Scots realized 
general top figure for Beef did no 

at which a clearance 


2 
2 


ed heavy at barely late rates: 
doing ; s, however, ruled about 


Price per stone of Bibs. (sinking the — * 
Beef ........ 3s. Od.to 4s. 24, | V . 

Mutton...... 3 10 * * 5 0 „„ 10 
Lambs 5 „ „„ „666 ds. 8d. to Od, 


Hua or OarTie at Sutter. 
Beaste. & Lambs. Calves. 

eeee 849 „9 10,410 6 6 %% 629 
* 39 * 94. 160 serene 365 
Newoatsand Leapennat, Manzets, Monday, July & 
* Per gibs. by the carcase, 
Der 64. to 2s. 8d. Inf. Mutton 
Middling do 2 ar: : i Mid, ditto.. 
PAmelarge 3 Vout. ditto 
3 ; eal 


Prime ema!) ogee 
3 1 ‘eo 4. ; Small tort 


* 7 


e Fork 
„„ 4. to 56. 1 


Jvrr 6, 


— — 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


We are plentifully supplied with Butter; the stock of Irish 
has increased, and the sales landed in the past week were few, 
and devoid of interest: prices, 2s. to 4s. per cwt. lower. Sales 
to a minor extent are rumoured of Carlow, Limerick, and W ater- 
ford, for present and forward shipment on terms comparatively 
low. Foreign attracted most attention, at prices graduating 
from 64s. to 88s. per cwt. Of Bacon, the dealings in Irish and 
American singed sides yy! increased. Prices stationary. 
Bale and tierce middles in fair demand. Prices declined about 
4s. to 6s. per et., in consequence of large arrivals from Ame- 
mp bey will rally again as upplies decrease. Hams and Lard 
in sale, and the turn cheaper. 

Omma Mank kr, July 3.—There has been a moderate demand 
for old broad of good quality, at 65s. to 662., as also fine new 
broad; the inferior sorts move slowly. The price of Sumersets 
is now below that of any other; consequently there is a little in- 
quiry for this article from some quarters, and the lack of fine 
Cheshire, or ever: moderately good, will give an increased anxiety 
to secure fine Chedder. Thin Cheese sells ae as also poor 
Cheese of all descriptions. Foreign Cheese is still, and likely to 
continue, abundant, and prices low. A few boxes of American, 
of middling quality, have dropped in. We can quote no alter- 
ation in price of any description. In exportation the trade is 


still limited. 


Broucn Burier Market, July 3—Since our last we have 
experienced a more active demand for Dorset Butter, and sales 
have been effected at an improvement in rates. Fine Dorset, 
92s. to 94s. per cut.; Middling, 9s.; Devon, 88s. to 908. Fresh, 
105. to 128. per dozen. 


The Nonconkormist. 


1848. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ART’S HOTEL and COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 159, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
LONDON, near the General Post Office, St. Paul's, the Railway 
Booking Offices, and all the principal mercantile est blishments. 
Terms, 3s. 6d. per day, including Breakfast, Tea, and Bed. 
Servants, 6d. per day. Dinner at moderate charges. No intoxi- 
cating drinks allowed.—Established 1836. 


A large Room for Meetings, Lectures, or Committees, to be 
Let, at a moderate charge. 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES, 
IM extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 


Establishment, for twenty-five years, for all articles ap- 
pertaining to the Upholstering Business, affords a certain 
guarantee to all purchasers from his Stock, that whatever they 
may select will be of the most approved Fashion and best work- 
manship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept. comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glassea, 
Chiffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and Bed- 
ding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the wants or 
elegances of Household Economy, offered on terms with which 
none but first-rate houses can successfully compete. 


— — 
— D 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
COUMMITTER. 

Rev, William Forster 

Rev. Samuel Green, N 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
Nathaniel Tiffin, 9 
Rev. Joho H. Hinton” 
Rev. John Jefferson, ; 
Charles Jones, Esq. 


Stafford Allen, Esq. 
Rev. W. Bean. 

Rev. John Burnet. 
John Brown, Esq. 
John Barclay, Esq. 

R. S. Bendall, Esq. 
Alfred T. Bowsor, Eaq. 
Richard Crossley, Esq. 
William Collins, Esq. 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D. D., LL. D. 
Joseph Coorer, Esq. 
Benjamin Dixie, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. 


Edward Miall, Es 
Thomas Price, D 
Apsley Pellatt, 
John Scoble, Esq. 
Rev. David Thomas. 
W. H. Tyndal, Esq. 
TREASURER. 
George W. Alexander, Esq. 


HONORARY SRORBTARIRG. 
Rev. Henry Richard. | Charles Theodore Jones. 
Joseph tt. 
PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS, 

The publication last year of the Minutes of the Co 
Privy Council, gave rise to much diversity of sentime 

the friends of popular education. These Minutes, 
ing an extensive scheme of Government aid to sch 
ing such as were of a denominational character, w 
by many, 48 seriously compromising the claims, both of religious 
truth and religious freedom. These who thus thought, of 
course felt that they could not avail themselves of the proffered 


Esq. 


mmittee of 
nt amongst 
by develop- 
Oos, includ. 
ere regarded 


Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained, on application, by 


Butrer, Currsz, BACON, AND Iams. any party who may be desirous to make special contract for any 


aid, and some amongst them have been induced to supply what 


they deemed a deficiency in our educational instit 
Butter, per cwt. 8— „ | Cheese, per cut. oe . | requisites for the commencement or completion of Hou-ekeep- handing a Voluntary School Association, on the following dic. 
Dorset eee 50 to 52 | Double Gloucester 60 to 66 ing, coupled with suggestions essential to ensure comfort and | tinctive principles; viz, the repudiation Of all State assistance 
Carlow peoeeses se 84] Single 22 „ ov re=pectability. and the communication of religious as well aa fecular. instruc. 
Sligo 9 6 60 0606 „ 0 78 80 Cheshire 0 : 71 PRESENT TARIFF. tion to all children whose parents make no objection to it in 
Cork, 1 81 56 Deroy ..sscee os Oo .. bb 14 8. d. 4 s. d. | such manner at to engage the co-operation of Christians of 
Waterford eee aR .. 0 Americ AN . 0 .. of Solid rosewood chairs, French polished... 0 15 Oea.tol 2 0 different denominations. , 
Limerick........ 76 78| Edamand Gouda, © ., Sets of eight mahogany ditto 44 0 410 0 Several gentlemen friendly to this object, having formed 
Foreign, — | Bacon, ne. vss £9) Sets of eivht mahogany Trafalgar 416 0 .. 39 10 O | themselves into a Provi-ional Committee for its promotion and 
Friesland. . cone 88 20 Middle sees . 2 Gondola tasy chairs (in leather) 18 0 .. 116 0 viveu it their most earnest and careful consideration, issued in 
Kiel! BL .. 86 Hama, Irish ....... es ++ — | Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.... I 1 0 . 1 8 ©} Petruary list, an address explanatory of their views, This eirs 
Freeh Butter, per doz., | Westmoreland * — Keclining chairs, in leather, spring cular having been forwarded to a large number of persons be- 
108. 04. to izs. Od. Nor bh. W eee eee een 2 0 0 3 3 0 ieved to hold similar sentiments, a mee ting, atthe King’s Head 
= Mahogany lourging chairs, carved Poultry, was suinmoned for the Istof March, to constit : 
BREAD.— The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, proposed Association. A reapectable body of —— — 
are ſrom 7d. to 74d. ; of household ditto, Sd. to Ghd. per dibs. loaf, on patent castr gz 310 3 10 0 | cluding ministers and other influential members of various re- 
SEEDS, Los box, Saturday.—The Seed trade remains in the — — ‘, 1 „ = net ye ; 4 . — — 2 1 M 12 n — when the Society 
same state as before, and quotations can only be regarded as 1 1602 — Stee Labies, i reneh polished. 3 10 0 4 0 | was an) 9 a and ine * od ‘egulalions aunexed to 
nominal. A small parcel or two of new Rape were exhibited, — J ‘a oh 1. 3 . yds ved baoke _ ! this Address were . ee. f = 
but no price was fixed. renne Sane inet „„ with carver Mes Lhe protaot re of this movement are of Opinion, that eecular 
Pritist SREDS. and marble oars 3 ft., carved seeeeee N 3 ) 0 } 10 0 Instruction should be given ith schools lor the poor lo as great au 
Cloverseed, red 30s. to 4Us.; fine, 43s. to 48°. ; white, 594. to 50s ait. carve a „ r vide Hard. wore extentas possible, They are also deeply impressed with the 
r Em es PS I 30. ty 52. drawers — ** snore, 1 and 112 0 3 10 0 importance o linparting, * such schools, a know ledge of those 
Linseed (per qr)... . wing 56s. to GUs, 5 crushing 425, to 48s. Pa. . | * A 5 * 9 “sli — 2 10 great — 7 of — ge * * h — * Ne ) sone foundation of 
Linseed Cakes (per 1.000 of Sibe. ca. hi) 411 1s. to 412 10. ‘ b i ** 3 * 8 — vie — aint 112 6 5 3 0 individtal or — 14 — rern 11 ry } are Ciosely connected 
Trefvil D 13. to Zils. aumes. 00. — $, = * ee cose 0 ‘ with the eternal inter — ot All. icy desire, there fore, to in- 
R ' hae £30 to £31 Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or a enleate the fundamental doctrines in which Christiana gene- 
apeseed, new (per das!) EU . : les, sacking orlath bottom, polished 4 0 0 19 0 liv ¢ reed, whilst they would avoid the teac! , 
Ditto Cake (per ton £5 los. to 46 ! ** 8 : app “ . co SS 2 age Magee ‘ u the teaching of those 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, peculiarities which may be regarded as of a sectarian cha- 
COTTON MARKET, Liverpoot, Monday.—There is a de- double screwed, aud bracketed round. 6 6 0 7 15 G6] racter. 
cided improvement in the Cotton Market. The trade attended | > feet G-inch elliptic wash-stauds, mar- he founders of the Voluntary School Association are most 
in large numbers to-day, and the sales amount to 8,000 bales, ble opbyohu hz 2 12 6 3 12 6 decidedly opposed to all State aid for educational purposes, 
Exporters and speculators have bought 1.000 American. An Dressing tables, en suittee 25 0 211 0 They deem it unjust to teach at the public expeuse religious 
advance of jd. per Ib. has in most instances been paid in Ameri- Winged wardrobe, with drawers in sentiments and practice-, however correct, which are at variance 
cans below fair. | 3 "at ( 22202 — — . . 1 sees 7 8 10 0 lo 0 UO} with the conscientious * meg any portion of the people. 
an : , k. Mahogany or japannhed chest o They consider, also, that to app the national resource » 
WOOL, City, Monday, July 3.—The imports of wool into ATBWETS 2. cccersccceees ee ereeeeesens 2 9 0 215 0 in schools, of all 4 various and — 
London last week were large, amounting to 11,62! bales, of Chamber chairs, with cane or willow seats 0 3 0 0 5 O} sentiments which prevail in the United Kingdom (some of 
which 3.041 were from Pert Phillip, 1,683 from Portland Bay, Chi ney glasses, in gilt frames, 30 by 18 which, at least, mast be seriously erroneous), is io pour con- 
— nage — roe 8 r 3 from merry South — | to 40 7 — 3 a 71 1 ene 210 317 Ole mpt on the claims of truth, and to adopt a principle consistent 
tral rom the Cape of Good Hope, and 3.2 rom sydney. | Alva or Wool Mattress, SS) Serre 16 6 0 17 6 1 difference ‘ ‘ligion. 
The public sales of Wool have been progressing daily since our | 0 only with indifference to all religion 


last, and, considering the large quantity offered and the dulnese 
of trade, the buyers have taken as much as could have been ex- 
pected, —— a concession in prices has been made to them, 
to induce purchases, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, July 1.—The 
market is well supplied with vegetables and most kinds of fruit. 
Pine-apples are sufficient for the demand. Hot-house Grapes 
are pleutiful. aud Peaches and Nectarines abundant. Melons 
are also sufficient for the demand. Cherries are plentiful and 
cheap, and the same remark applies to Strawberries. Ripe | 
Gooseberries and Currants are beginning to make their appear- 
ance. Nuts are sufficient for the demand. Filberts fetch from | 
146. to 20s. per 100 lbs. Oranges are abundant, Lemons are 
moderately plentiful. Among Vegetables, Carrots and Turnips 
are abundant and good. Cauliflowers, Greens, Ke, sufficient 
for the demand. Asparagus is French Beans are 
equal to the demand. New Potatoes are plentifully supplied 


„ Shipping and Conntry Orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in ail wholesale transactions.— 
December, 1817. 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, Pavement, Fin 


bury, London, o whom it is requested, as a favour, that all 
letters may be Addressed in full, 


Thus objecting to the luterlereuce of Government, the promo- 
ters of the Voluntary School Assuciation believe that the most 
effectual means of rendering their protest against such inter- 
ference available, is to show by their contributions and efforts, 
their interest in the establishment and support of schoola, and 
thus to lessen the amount of that ignorance on which the as- 
sumption of the necessity for State aid is founded. 

To stimulate and assist in thir great work will be the main 
object of the Association, It will do this by obtaining funds 
from persons in various parts of che country, especially the more 
affluent districts, and distributing them, to a considerable ex- 
tent, in aid of schools in poorer localities. It will also be an im- 
portant part of the business uf the Society to establish a Model 
School for children, and one or more Normal Schools, in which 
teachers who possess the needful moral and religious character, 
combined with the requisite general ablilly, nay be trained for 
their important effice. 


In pursuance of these objects, the Committee are now en- 


— — — 


COMFORT FOR TENDER FERT, AND A CERTAIN 

CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS., 

LS EVERY MAN’S FRIEND. 
latronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, Kc. 

PAUL’S EVENT MAN’S FRIEND, which gives Relief on 
the First Application. Paul's Every Man's Friend (Corn 
Vlaister) is generally admitted to be the best emollient applica- 
tion for Corns and Bunions, and is worthy of a trial on the part 


DAL 


sCATCEe, 


from the continent. Ash-leaved hidney fetch from Is. 64. to 
3s. per doz. lbs. ; Cornish, 28, to s. Green Peas are abundant, 
and sell at 2s. 6. to Ss. per bushel sieve. Lettuces and other 
salading are sufficient for the demand. Mushrooms are a litth 
dearer. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Car- 
denias, Fuchsias, Carnations, Moss, and other Roses. 


HOPS, BorovGcu, Monday, July 3.—The Hop trade remains 
heavy at the late reduction in price, and sales are eflected with 
difficulty. The duty is estimated at £195,000, 


TALLOW, Lonpon, Monday, July 3.— Although the market 
is steady, the price of P. K. C., on the spot, has declined to dis, 
6d. to 44s. 9d. per cut. The deliveries continue good. The 

rice for delivery in the last three months is dds. per cut. 

own Tallow dis, to dds. Gd. per cwt., net cash. Rough fat, 
2s. 6d. per Sibs. 


HIDES, LeapexHALt.— Market hides, 56lb. to Gilb., 14d. to 
— per lb.; ditto, Gilb. to 72lb., 2d. to 21d.; ditto, 721b. to 

Ib., 23d. to 24d ; ditto, SOlb. to Sölb., 27d. to 3d.; ditto, Selb. 
to 96lb., 3d. to Sgd.; ditto, 96lb. to LWWilb., 3hd. to 3/d.; Calf- 
skins, each, 4s. 6d. to 58. 3d.; Horse hides, 8s. Gd. to 9s. ; Lamb 
Skins, ls. Gd. to 2s. 9d.; Shearlings, 9d. to Is. Id. 


HAY, SMITHFIKLD, July 1.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Meadow eeeeeeee 605. 10 705. | Clover eese 5% 80s. to 928. 0d. 
Stra cccccces Sede oe 30 


90 


COAL MARKET, Saturday, July 3. 
Market brisk, with a general sale.—Stewart’s, 153, Od. : 
ton’s, l6s.; Braddyll's, los.; Eden, lis, 6d. ; 
West Hetton, lds. 6d.; Killingworth, IAs. 3d, 
last day, 20; fresh arrivals, 171; total, 191. 


et- 
W ylam, 133. 3d. ; 
Ships left from 


THE COLONIAL MARKETS—Tuesday Evening. 
Tea.—The sales to-day amounted to about 7,200 packages, of 
which about 2,500 were sold. ‘There was a fair assortment of 
ualities, and about 2,209 chests of congou; some of the East 
india Company's import sold at 74d. per lb,; and some parcels of 
free-trade, also old teas, at from 7d. to 74d. Some scented caper 
and scented orange pekoe sold at full prices, as also some of 
the fine greens, but the greater part of this latter description 
was held for higher rates. Impertals of the middling qualities 
sold at about Id. per lb. lower; all other qualities are without 
alteration. 


Svoan.—In the West India market, 475 hogsheads have been 
sold (including )00 hogsheads of Barbadvoes at auction) at about 
former rates. Of 6,200 bags and 330 casks of Mauritius, about 
5,000 sold, the inferior quality at previous rates; the good 
grocery sorts rather cheaper: middling to fine, 39s, to d2a.: low 

ray aud yellow, 35s. 6d. to 479. Of 4,600 bugs ol Bengal, about 
1000 were sold, the grainy sorts rather easier; Benares at steady 
prices—grainy white, 50s. to Ols.; middling to fine yellow, 48. 
to 463.; brown aud low yellow, 365. Od, to ,; Benares good to 
fine white, 42s. to 44s. 6d. 


Corrke.—The sales are unimportant, 200 bags of plantation 
Ceylon partly sold at previous rates. 


9 bags were taken iu above the market 
Vulue. 


of those who are afflicted with such unpleasant companions, 

Testimonials have been received from upwards of one hun- 
dred Physicians and Surgeons of the greatest eminence, ag well 
as from many Officers of both Army and Navy, and nearly one 
thousand private letters from the gentry in town and country, 
speaking in high terms of this valuable remedy. 


Prepared by John Fox, in boxes, at Is. Id., or three small 
boxes in one for 2a. 9d.; and to be had, with full directions for 
use, of C. King, 31, Napier-street, Hoxton New Town, London, 
and all wholesale and retail Medicine Venders in town and 
country. The genuine has the name of John rox“ on the 
Government stamp. A 2s. 9d. box cures the most obdurate 
corns. 

Ask for “* Paul’s Every Man's Friend.“ 

Sold also by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Edwards, 
67, St. Paul’s-churchyard; Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside ; 
Sutton, Bow-churchyard; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street; Willoughby and Co., 61, Bishopsgate-street 
Without; Owen, 52, Marchmont-street, Burton-crescent; Eade, 
39, Goswelle-street; Prout, 229, Stand; Hannay and Co., 63, 
Oxford-street, London, 

Wholesale and Retail Country Agents :—Evans and Hodgson, 
Exeter; W. Wheaton, Fore-street, Exeter; Winvall, Birming- 
ham; Acland, Plymouth: Cole, Stonehouse; Raimes, Edin- 
burgh ; Scott, Glasgow; Allan (Medical Hall) Greenock ; liyers, 
Devouport; Wheaton, Ringwood; John King, Bridgend, South 
Wales; Bradford and Co., Cork; Ferris and Score, Bristol; 
Journal and Herald Offices, Bath; Brew, Brighton; Marshall, 
Belfast; Scawin, Durham; Ward and Co., Dublin; Potts, Ban- 
bury; Buss, Faversham; Bowden, Gainsborough; Henry, 
Guernsey; Fauvel, Jersey; Authony, Hereford; Uarmer and 
Co., Ipswich; Baines and Newsome, Leeds; Lathbury, Liver- 
pool; O’Shaughnes-y, Limerick; Mares and Argies, Maidstone; 
Sutton, Nottingham; Mennie, Plymouth; Bagley, Stamford ; 
Kett, Oxford; Brooke, Doncaster; Clarke, Preston; Procter, 
Cheltenham; Heard, Truro; Bolton and Blanshard, York 
Drury, Lincoln; Noble, Boston; French, Chatham; Heckley’ 
Putney; Noble, Hull; Brodie, Salisbury Burgess and Co., 
New York; Zieber and Co., Philadelphia; Morgan, New Or- 
leans; Redding and Co., Boston, America: and retail hy all re- 
spectable Medicine Venders in every market town throughout 


the United Kingdom, 
R S. DIXON, Providence Wharf, Belvidere 
We lhoad, Lambeth, begs to inform the Public that he can 
supply them with Coals (he may confidently say without ex- 
aggeration) as well and as cheap, if not cheaper, than any other 
house in the trade. He has ships of his own made to come above 
Bridge and deliver alongside his Wharf, by which he is enabled 
to supply them with Coals of a much better size than when they 
have been broken about by being turned out of ships into barges 
in the Pool, he also saves the great loss of breakage, and the ex- 


pense of ship's delivery and lighterage, and the loss of time 
market ships are subjecied to. 


— — 


Cash prices of Coals, screened and delivered without any extra 
charge, after deducting the discount: — . 

Best Sunderland Wallsend 228, 
ie 


’ 2 222 O18, 
Best Seconds 5656⁸ꝛſa e 208. 
Engine Coals CCRC RTE O DOO e eee enees 10s. Gd, to 19s, 


gaged in endeavouring to raise the funds hecessary fur com- 
m-neing operations. 4 large field of usefulness lies before 
them, which they will rejoice to occupy. To do this with effect, 
it is, however, essertial that they should receive a large measure 
of support. They therefore earnestly appeal for aid to the 
friends of enlightened education—to all who desire the mental 
and moral elevation of their humbler fellow-countrymeu, and 
who seek the diffusion of religious truth by means not incom. 
patible with the rights of conscience, nor dangerous to civil 
freedom. 
Communications will be received by the Secretaries at Mr. 
Charles Gilpin’s, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS, 
Donors or Subscribers whose place of abode is not stated, 
reside in London or its neighbourhood. 
4 


s. d. 4 8. d. 

Joseph Sturge, Esq. i Ilenry Vincent, Esq.s. 1 1 0 
(£100 per annum Joseph Barrett ..s. 2 2 0 
for three years).. 300 0 0 Thomas Pewtress, 

J. Pye Smith, D.D., | BOQ. eee e e, 1e 
LL.D. ......dom,. 5 5 0 Chas. Jones, Eg. 3. 1 1 0 

Edward Smith, Lsg., | C. 1. Jones, Esq. 2. 0 10 6 
Sheffield, ditto for W. H. Tyndal, Esq.s. 0 10 6 
1819. . . . 25 O O} Rev. W. Bean . d. 5 5 0 

G. W. Alexander, John Hoole, Esq., 

Esq. (in 2 years)... 500 0 0 Blackburn ....s. 010 6 

A Friend, per ditto J. Crawshaw, Esq., 

(£100 per annum Borobridge......s. 1 1 0 
for three years)... 300 0 O James Owen, Esq., 

A Friend to Educa- | Derby ........8 010 6 
tion, per do., for R. Cunliffe, Esq...s. 1 1 0 
BOSD cccccescses „ 25 0 0 John Cunliffe, Ee s. 1 1 0 

John Brown, Esq. d. 10 10 0 Rev. J. Burnet . 1 1 0 

Apsley Pellatt, Esq d. 10 10 0 W. Collins, Esq...s. I 1 0 

Jos. Cooper, Esq. d. 10 10 0 Charles Evans, Esq., 

Ann sslexander, | Huddersfield . 4. 1 1 0 
Stoke Newington 1010 0 John Epps, M.D. 2. 5 0 0 

George Bayley,Cam- | Rev. II. Richard. 2. 1 1 0 
berwell.......... 5 5 0 Wm. Cross, Esq, 

George Stevenson, Colchester ....d. 5 9 0 
. sub. 0 10 6 J. Thwaite, Esgq., 

Thos, Harvey, Esq., | Blackburn ....s. 0 10 0 
1 5 0 O R. s. Bendall,Esq.s. 1 1 0 

John Candler, Esq., | W. Rowntree, Esq. 
Chelmsford ....8. 1 1 0 Scarborough ..s. 5 9 0 


5 

The religious instruction in schools connected with the 
Society is to be based upon the Holy Scriptures, in the author- 
ized version (which shall be read at her daily), and shall com- 
prehend the great doctrines of the divinity and atonement o 
Jesus Christ, and the regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit. 
It is, however, intended that such parents of children in attend- 
ance at the schools as may object to the religious instruction 
given, shall be at liberty to withdraw their children during 
such portion of school hours as may be specially devoted to it. 


— 
— — 
— — — — 
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